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± HE Mask was presented in 1634, and consequently in die 
twenty-sixth year of our author's age. In the title luige.of 
the first edition, printed in 16S7» it is said, that it was prer 
sented on Michaelmas nighty and there was thisnuGAto^- 

Eheu quid volui misero mihi ! florpbus austrum 
Ferdittts*. 

In this edition, and in that of Milton's poems in 1645, there 
was prefixed to the Mask the following dedication. 

To the Right Honourable John Lord Viscount Brackh/^ son and 
heir apparent to the Earl of Bridgewater^ Sfc* 

Mr LoKdf 
This poem, which received its first occasion of birth from 
yoursdf and others of your noble family ^ and m^ch honour 
from your own person in the peribrmance, now returns again 
to make a final dedication of itself to you. Although not 
openly acknowledged by the author*, yet it is a legitimate 
offipring, so lovely, and so much desired, that the often co- 
pying of it hath tired my pen to give my several friends satis- 
faction, and brought me to a necessity of producing it to the 
public view ; and now to offer it up in all rightful devotion to 



» This motto, fWmi Virgirs 
second Edoffue, is delicatelv 
chosen, whether we consider it 
as spoken by the author himself, 
or by Ae editor. If by the for- 
mer it appears to mean, '' I 
have, by giving way to this 
publication, let m the breath of 
public censure on these earlv 
** blossoms of my poetry, which 
" were before secure in Uie hands 
of ray friends^ as in a private 
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indosure." If by the editor^ 
the application is not very dif- 
ferent: only to Jloribus we must 
then give an encomiastic sense. 
The choice of such a motto, so 
far from vulgar in itself, and in 
its application^ was worthy Mil- 
ton. Hurd. 

** See note on Comus, 34. 

* It never appeared under Mil- 
ton's name till the year l645« 
T. fVarton. 
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those fair hopes, and rare endowments of your much promis- 
ing youth, which give a full assurance, to all that know you, 
of a future excellence. Live, sweet Lord, to be the honour of 
your name, and receive this as your own, from the hands of 
him, who hath by many favours been long obliged to your, 
most honoured parents, and as in this representation your 
attendant Thyrsis, so now in all real expression 

Your &ithfttl and most humble Servant, 

H. LAWES»». 



In the edition of 1645 was also prefixed Sir Henry Wotton's 
letter to the author upon the following poem: but as we have 
inserted it in the Life of Milton, there is no occasion to repeat 
it here. 



V 



^ This Dedication from Lawes*s 
edition, does not appe^ in the 
edition of Milton's Poems, printed 
under his own inspection, 167^; 
when Lord Brackly, under the 
title of Earl of Bridgewater, 



was still living. Miltflsi was 
perhaps unwilling to own his 
early connections with a family, 
conspicuous for its unshaken 
loyalty; and now highly patron- 
ised by K.Charles II. T.Warkm. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTES, 



LUDLOW CASTLE. 

Some idea of this venerable and magnificent pile, in which 
Comus was played with great splendour, in 1634, at a period when 
Masques were the most fashionable entertainment of our nobility, 
will probably gratify those, who read Milton with that curiosity 
which results from taste and imagination. 

It was founded on a ridge of rock overlooking the river Corye, 
by Roger Montgomery, a£>ut the year 1112, in uie reigii of King 
Henry the First. But without entering into its more obscure and 
early annals, I will rather exhibit the state and condition in which 
it might be supposed to subsist, when Milton's drama was t>er« 
formra. .Thomas Churchyard* in an old poem csHled the Worthines 
of Wale$, printed in 1578^ has a chapter entitled ''The Castle of 
'' Ludloe." In one of tiie state apartments, he mentions a superb 
escutcheon in stone of the arms of Prince Arthur, son of Henry the 
Seventh : and an empalement of Saint Andrew's cross witii Prince 
Arthur^s arms, painted in the windows of the great halL And in 
the hall and chambers, he says, there was a variety of rich work- 
manship, suitable to so magnificent a castie. ** In it, is a chapel," 
he adds, '' most trim and costiy, so bravely wrought, so fayre and 
'' finely framed, &c'* About the walls of this cmipel were sump- 
tuously painted, " a great device, a worke most rich and rare," tne 
arms of man^ of the kings of England, and of tiie lords of the 
castle, from Sir Walter Lade, the first lord, &c. " The armes of 
" all these afore spoken of, are gallandy and cunningly sett out in 
" that chapell.— Now is to be rehearsed, that Sir Harry Sidney, 
** beinff Lord President, buylt twelve roomes in the sayd castie, 
** whi(m goodly buildings doth shewe a great beautie to die same. 
** He made also a goodly wardrobe underneath the new parlor, and 
*' repayred an ol4 tower called Mortymer's tower, to kepe the aun- 
** cient recordes in the same; and he repa3rred a fayre roume under 
'' the court-house, and made a great wall about the wood-yard, 
** and built a most brave conduit within the inner court: and all 
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the ne we buildings over the gate. Sir Harry Sidney, in his dayes 
and government tliere, made and set out, to the honour of the 
Queene« and the glorie of the castle. There are in a goodly or 
' stately place, my Lorde Earl of Warwick's arms, [of] the £arl 
** of Derbie, the Earl of Worcester, the Earl of Pembroke, and 
'' Sir Harry Sidney's armes in like manner : al these stand on the 
** left side of the [great] chamber. On the other side are the 
*' armes of Northwales and .Southwales, twa red lyons and two 
*' golden lyons [for] Prince Arthur. At the end of the dyning 
** chamber, there is a pretty device, how the hedge-hog broke his 
** chayne and came from Ireland to Ludloe. There is in the hall 
'' a great grate of iron [a portcullis], of a huge height.** fol. 79* 
This once belonged to the grand portal of the castle. In the 
hall, or in one of the great chambers, Comus was acted. We are 
told by David Powell, the Welch historian, that Sir Henry Sidney, 
Knight, made Lord President of Wales in 1564, '' repaired the 
'' castle of Ludlowe, which is the cheefest house within the 
** Marches, being in great decaie, as the chapell, the court-house, 
'' and a faire fountaine, &c. Also he erected diVers new buildings 
<' within the said castelt, &c." Hixt. of Cambria, edit. 1580. 4to. 
p. 401. In this castle, the creation of Prince Charles to the Prin^ 
cjpality of Wales, and Earldom of Chester, afterwards King Charles 
the First, was kept as a festival, and solemnized with uncommon 
magnificence, in the year l6lft See a Narrative entitled ''The 
" Love of Wales to their Soveraigne Prinbe, &e." Lond. I6l6. 
4to. Many of the exterior towers still remain. But the royal 
apartments, and other rooms of state, are abandoned, defaced, aiid 
lie exposed to the weather. It was an extensive and well-wreuglit 
fabric. Over the stable-doors are still the arms ci Queen Eliza*- 
beth. Lord Pembroke, &c. Frequent tokens of ancient pomp peep 
Dut from amidst the rubbish of the mouldering fragments. Prince 
Arttiur, above mentioned, died in 1502, aflter his short cohabitation 
with his wife, the Princess Catharine of Spain, at this castle, which 
was the palace of the Prince of Wales, appendant to his Princi- 
pality. It was constantly inhabited by his deputies, styled the 
Lord Presidents of Wales, till the principality-court, a separate 
jurisdiction, was abolished by King William. Its buildings, toge- 
ther with die town of Ludlow, were represented in one of the 
scenes of the Mask. See after, v. 957. With whatever feats of 
phivalry it might have been anciently ennobled, the representation 
of Comus in this stately fortress, will ever be mentioned as one of 
the most memorable and honourable circumstanced in the course 
of its history. T. Warton, 






PRELIMINARY NOTES: 



JOHN EARL OF BRIDOEWATER, AND HIS FAMILY. 

Sir JOHN EGERTON, second son of Thomas Lord Chancellor 
Egerton^ Knight of the Bath^ Baron of Elesmere^ Earl of Bridge- 
water^ and Lord President of Wales, before whom Comus was pre- 
sented at Ludlow Castle in 1634, married Frances, second daughter 
of Ferdinando Earl of Derhj. And thus it was for the same fa- 
mily that Milton wrote both Arcades atid Comus : for Alice, the 
Countess dowager of Derby, before whom Arcades was presented; 
was mother to Fran<^es Lady Bridgewater ; and the thini wife of 
Lord John Bridgewater's father. Lord Chancellor Egerton, but 
without issue. See Dugd. Baron, roh \u pp. 414, 415. 250, 251. 
Our Earl John was appointed to the Presidency of Wales by King 
Charles the First at Theobald's, May 12, 1635. Rynu Fcsd.xxx. 
449* He died hi 1649 ; his lady in 1695. See note on Com. v. 94; 
They had issue, four sons and eleven daughters. JohW Lord 
Viscount BraCkley, the third ison, Who performed the part of the 
first Brother in Comus, succeeded t6 his father^s inheritable titles^ 
and was at length of the Prity Council to King Charles the Second. 
He died October 26, aged sixty-four, in 1686. He Was therefor^ 
only twelve years old when he acted in Comus. And his brother 
Thomas, who played the Second Brother, was still younger. Hence 
in the dialogue between Comus and the Lady, v. 289* 

Com, Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom ? 
Lad, As smooth as Hebe's their unraxor'd lips. 

Where see the note. Cbauncyi the historian of Hertfordshire, who 
was weU acquainted with this young John Lord Brackley when a 
man, says that he was a nobleman of the most Valuable and amiable 
qualities : '^ he was of a middling stature, with black hair, a round 
visage, a modest and grave aspect, a sweet and pleasant counte- 
nance, and comely presence. He was .a learned man, and de- 
lighted much in his library." Hist. Hertf, p. 554. This account 
of his person perfectly corresponds wi^ Milton*s description of 
his beauty and deportment white a boy : and the panegyric, we 
may suppose, was as justly due to his brother Thomas, Com. ^Q^. 

Their port was more than humaxi^ as they stood: 
1 took it for a fairy vision, &c. 

Again, the Lady requests Echo, v. 236. 

Canst diou not tell me of a gentle pair, 
Tha^ likest thy Narcissus are ! 

And hence the expressions in Henry Lawes*s dedication of Comu» 
to Lord John, in his edition I6d7> written when he was now three 
years older, that is about fifiteen ; in which Lawes mentions ** the 
^'fatre hopes and rare endowments of your much-promisiftg youth> 
*' &c.'' This young nobleman married at nineteen, l64^, Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Dulse of Newcastle ; who died in 166S, leav- 
ing a numerous issue. She was a most amiable character: and the 
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Earl her husband ordered it to be recorded on his tomb in Gades- 
den church, that ''he enjoyed almost twenty-two years all the 
'f happiness a man could receive in the sweet society of the best ol 
'' wives." Till his death he was inconsolable for her loss. In the 
Newcastle Book on Horsemanship^ there is a print of this John 
Earl of Bridgewater^ (the First Brother in Comus,) and his Countess 
Elizabeth^ grouped with other figures. There is also a large mez- 
zotinto print in ^quarto of this Earl /done in l680^ from & portrait by 
William Claret^ an imitator of Lely> which I believe is at Ashridge. 

Mr. Thomas Egerton, above mentioned, who performed the part 
of the Second Brother in our drama, was a fourth son of the old 
Earl John, and died unmarried at twenty-three. 

The Lady Alice Egerton, probably so named from her grand- 
mother in law the Countess Dowager of Derby, who acted the 
Lady in C&nms, was the eleventh daughter^ and could not now 
have been more than thirteen years old. She was taught music 
by Henry Lawes. She became the third Countess of Richard Lord 
Vaughan, of Emlyn, and Earl of Carbury, who lived at Golden 
Grove in Carmarthenshire, and by whom she had no issue, about 
1653. See Dugd. Baron, vol. ii. 470. In Henry Lawes's ** Select 
** Ayres and Dialogues for the Theorbo, &c.*' published 1669, there 
is a song addressed to this Lady from her husband, called the 
Earl to the Countess ofCarhury^ I will cite the two last stanzas^ 
which are excellent in the affected and witty style of the times. 

Wh^n first I view'd thee, I did spy 
Thy soul stand beckoning in thine eye; 

My heart knew what it meant, 

And at ita first kiss went ; 

Two balls of wax so run. 

When mdted into one : 
Mix'd now with thine my heart now lies. 
As much love's riddle as thy prize. 

For since I can't pretend to have 
That heart which I so fteely gave. 

Yet now 'tis mine the more. 
Because His thine, than 'twas before. 

Death will unriddle this ; 

For when thou'rt call'd to bliss, 
He needs not throw at me his dart, 
'Cause piercing thine he kills my heart. 

This Lady Alice must not be confounded with Lord Carfoury's 
second Countess, Frances, who died Oct. 9» 1650 : and to whom 
there is a funeral sermon, with a Latin epitaph, both superabund- 
antly full of her praises, by the pious and learned Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. The Earl, in the epitaph, with great tenderness expresses 
his intention of resting in die same grave with this accomplished 
lady, although be married so soon afterwards, as we have seen, 
the Liady Alice £gerton. See Bishop Taylors Sermons, edit, fifth, 
fol. Printed for R-Hoyston, 1678. This Lord Carbury was Privy 
Counsellor to Charles the Second. He harboured in his house at 
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Golden Grove Bishop Taylor above nieiitloned, daring the Rebel- 
lion : and most of that prelate's works are dedicated to him. This 
Richard Earl of Carbury succeeded his father-in-law^ John Earl of 
Bridgewater^ in the Presidentship of Wales t which I chiefly 
mention^ to introduce a circumstance more to his honour^ that at 
the Restoration he appointed Butler to the stewardship of Ludlow 
Castle, a very respectable and lucrative office, while the princi- 
pality-court continued to be held there. See Wood, Ath. Oxon. ii. 
452. and Whitlock, Mem. p. 115. edit. 1682. Butler had been be- 
fore Lord Carbury's secretary. 

The two young noblemen, John Lord Brackley and his brother 
Mr. Thomas Egerton, were practitioners in the business of acting 
Masques ; and although now so very young when they played in 
ComuB, had before appeared on a higher stage. They performed 
in a Masque called Cesium Britannicum, written by that elegant 
poet, the rival of Waller, Thomas Carew, and presented in 1639, 
in the Banqueting-house at Whitehall, on Shrove Tuesday night. 
See Carew's Poems, p. 215. edit. 1651. It is more than probdble 
that they played among the young nobility, together with their 
sister the Lady Alice, in Arcades, Where see v. 26. seq. Their 
sister Penelopb Egerton, a sixth daughter, afterwards married to 
Sir Robert Napier of Luton-Hoo in Bedfordshire, acted at Court, 
with the Queen and other ladies, in Jonson's Masque of Chloridia, 
at Shrove-tide, 16S0. Jonson*s Works, vol. vi. p. 211. 

All that I have mentioned of the Egerton or Bridgewater fa- 
mily, are buried under a stately monument in the church of Little 
Gadesden in Hertfordshire, but bordering upon Buckinghamshire. 
On that monument is a long inscription to the memory of the 
father, the first Earl John, -the Lord President of Wales, who, 
among other valuable accomplishments, is there said to have been 
'^ a profound scholar.'* It was lucky, that at least one person of 
the audience, and he the chief, was capable of understanding the 
many learned allusions in this drama. The family lived at Ash«* 
ridge, in the parish of Gadesdeui anciently a royal palace, and still 
inhabited by their illustrious descendant the present Duke of 
Bridgewater. Milton, as I have related, lived in the neighbour-^ 
hood ; and, as in writing the Mask for Harefield, was partly from 
that circumstance employed to write Comus: which yet was ex- 
hibited at Ludlow Castle, on occasion of Lord Bridgewater s ap- 
pointment to the principidity-court of Wales. Z*. Warton. 



HENRY LAWES. 

Henry LAWES, who composed the music for Comus, and 
performed the combined characters of the Spirit and the shepherd 
Thyrsis in that drama, was the son of Thomas Lawes, a vicar- 
choral of Salisbury ci^thedral. He was perhaps at first a choir-boy 
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of that chttrch. With his brother WiDiain, he was educated in 
music under Giovanni Coperario 5 suJ)po8ed by Fentoa, in his mites 
on Waller^ to be an Italian, but really an EnglislHnan under the 
plain name of John Cooper^ at the expence of Edward Earl of 
Hertford. In January, ImS, he was appointed Pistoler, or Epi- 
stoler% of the royal chapel; in NoTember following he became 
one of the gentlemen of the choir of that chapel ; and soon after* 
wards, clerk of the cheque, and one of the court-musicians to King 
Charles the First. 

In 1633^ in conjunction with Simon Ives, he composed the 
music to a Mask presented at Whitehall on Candlemass night by 
the gentlemen of the four Inns of Court, under the direction, of 
such grave characters as N07, theAttorney General, Edward Hyde, 
aflterwards Earl of Clarendon, Selden, and Bulstrode Whitlock. 
Lawes and Ives received each cme hundred pounds as- composers ; 
and the whole cost, to the great offence of the puritanical party, 
amounted to more than one thousand pounds. In Robert Herrick's 
Hetperides, or Poems, are three or .four Christmas odes, sung be* 
fore the King at Whitehall, composed by Lawes> edit. Lond. 164iS. 
4to. p. [ad calc] 31; seq. And in the same collection, there is an 
Epigram To Mr. Henry Lawes, the exceUent Composer of his lA/ricks^ 
by which it appears that he was celebrated no less as a vocal than 
an instrumental performer, ibid. p. 3S6. 

Touch but the lire, mj Harrie, and I heare 
From thee some raptures of the rare Gotiere ; 
There, if thy voiee commingle with the striog, 
X heare in thee the rare Ltmiere to ang. 
Or curious WUtonf &c. 

Lawes, in the 'Attendant Spirit, sung the last Air in Comus, or all 
the lyrical part to the end, from v. 958. He appears to have been 
well acquainted with the best poets, and the most respectable and 
popular of the nobility, of his times. To say nothing here of Mil- 
ton, he set to music all the Lyrics in Waller's Poems; first published 
in l645» among which is an Ode addressed to Lawes, by Waller, 
fvOl of high compliments. One of the pieces of Waller was set by 
Lawes in 1635. He composed the Songs, and a Masque, in the 
Poems of Thomas Carew. See third edit. 1651^ p* ult. The Masque 
was exhibited in 16^3; In the title page to Comedies, Tragi^cotnedies, 
and other Pttems^ by William Cartwright, published in 1651, but 
written much earlier^ it is said^ that the ** Ayres and Songs were 
" set by Mr. Henry Lawes,*' and Lawes himself has a commen- 
datory poem prefixed, inscribed, ^ To the memory of my most 
'* deserving and peculiar friend, Mr. William Cartwright." See note 
on C(yin. v. 86. The music to Lovelace's Amarantha, a Pastoral, 
is by Lawes. Wood, Ath. Oxon, ii. 229. He published '' Ayres 
'' and Dialogues for one, two, and three voyccs, &c. Lond. 165S." 

* This ofRcet, before the Reformation, was a deacon ; and it was his business 
to read the Spigtle at the altar. 
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fbl. They are dedicated to Lady Vaughan and Carbury^ who had 
acted the Lady in Comu$, and to her sister Mary, Lady Hetieri of 
Cherbury* See the last nole. Both had been his scholars in 
music. '' To the two most illustrious S%$ier$^ AUce, Countesse of 
'^ Carberie^and Mary, Lady Herbert of Cherbury and Castle«islandy 
*' daughters to John, Earl (^Bridge water, Loixi President of Waks, 
'* &c. ' No sooner I thought of making these public, than of 
*^ inscribing them to yoor Ladiships: most of them being com*- 
'^ posed> when I was employed by your ever honoured parents to 
attend your Ladiships* - education in musick : who^ as in other 
accomplishments fit for persons of your quality, excelled most 
'^ ladies, especially in vocal musick^ wherein you were so absolute, 
^' that you ^ve life and honour to alll taught you : and that with 
more understanding, than a new generation [of composers] pre- 
tending to skill, I dare say, are capable of." [See Com. v. S5. 
and the note.] The words of the numerous songs in this work, 
are by some of the most eminent poets of the time. A few young 
noblemen are also oontributors. The composers are not only Henry 
and William Lawea, but Wyaoo, Coleman, Webb, Lanier, iau One 
of the pieces by H. Lawes, is a poemt^^by John Birkenhead, called 
an ''. Anniversary on the Nuptids of 'John, Earl of Bridgewater^ 
'' Jul. 22, 1642." See p. 33. And Wood, Aih. Oxon. ii. 640. This 
was the young lord Brackley, who played the Fhr9t Brother in Comus^ 
and who married Elizabeth, daughter of William, duke of New- 
castle. See the last note. Another is the Complaint of Ariadne, 
yrritten by Cartwright, and printed in bis Poems, p. ^38. [See 
btlow, Soniu xiii. 11.] For a composition to one of the airs of this 
piece, which gained recessive and unusual applause, Lawes is said 
to be the first who introduced the Italian style of music into Eng- 
land. In the Preface he sajrs, he had formerly composed airs to 
Italian and Spanish words: and, allowing the Italians to be the 
chief masters of the musical art, concludes that England has pro- 
duced as able musicians as any country of Europe, and censures the 
prevailing fondness for Italian words. To this Preface, among 
others, are prefixed Waller's verses above mentioned; and two copies 
by Edward and John Philips, Milton's nephews. There are also 
*' Select Ayres and Dialogues to sing to the theorbo-lute, or bass* 
" viol, composed by Mr. Henry Lawes, late servant to his Majesty 
" in his publick and private musicke, and other excellent masters. 
*' The second Book. Lond. Printed by W. Goodbid for John Play- 
" ford, and to be sold at his shop in the Temple near the Church- 
'' dore, 1669.'* Here is the Song, quoted in the last note, called 
ThiB Earl to the Countess of Carhury. See p. 90. Compare Wood, 
Ath. Oxon. ii. F. p. 59. Besides his Psalms, printed for Moseley, 
1648, in conjunction with his brother William, and to which Mil- 
ton's thirteenth Sonnet is prefixed. To Mr. H. Lawes on the pfib^ 
Ushing his Airs, dated in the Trinity manuscript, Febr. 9, 1645, 
Lawes composed tunes to Sandys's admirable Paraphrase of the 
Psalms, first published in 1638. [See note on Sonn. xiii. v. 11.] 
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I know not, if any of these Paalm-tunes were ever popular : but 
Laweft's seventy-second Psalm was once the tune of the chimes of 
Saint Lawrence Jewry. Wood says^ that he had seen a poem 
written by Sir Walter Raleigh, '* which had a musical txiinposition 
'' of two parts set to it by the incomparable artist Henry Iiawes.'* 
Athen. Oxon, ii. p. 441* num. 510. See also vol. L F. p. 194. More 
of Lawes's works are in the Treasury of Musick, I6695 in the 
Musical Companion^ l662; in Tudway's /CollectiQn of British 
Music ; and in other old and obsolete musical miscellanies. 

Cromwell's usurpation put an end to masks and music : and 
Lawes being dispossessed of all his appointments, by men who 
despised and discouraged the elegancies and ornaments of life^ 
chiefly employed that gloomy period in teaching a few young 
ladies to sing and play on the lute. Yet he was still greatly re- 
spected 5 for before the troubles began, his irreproachable life, 
ingenuous deportment, engaging manners, and liberal connections, 
had not only established his character, but raised even the credit 
of his profession. Wood says, that his most beneficent, friends 
during his sufferings for the royal cause, in the Rebellion and after- 
wards, were the ladies Alice and Mary^ the Earl of Bridgewater'^s 
daughters, before mentioned. MSB. Mus. Ashmol. D. 17. p. 115. 4to. 
But in the year 166O, he was restored to his places and practice 3 
and had the happiness to compose the Coronation Antinem for the 
exiled monarch. He died in 1662, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. Of all the testimonies paid to his merit by his contempo* 
raries, Milton's commendation, in the thirteenth Sonnet and in 
some of the speeches in ComitSy must be esteemed the most honour- 
able. And Milton's praise is likely to be founded on truth. Milton 
was no specious or occasional flatterer ; and, at the same time, 
was a skillful performer on the organ, and a judge of music And 
it appears probable, that even throughout the Ilebellion, he had 
continued his friendship for Lawes ; for long after the king was 
restored, he added the Sonnet to Lawes in the new edition of his 
Poems, printed under his own eye, in l673. Nor has our author 
only complimented Lawes's excellencies in music. For in Comus, 
having said that Thyrsis with his soft pipe^ and smooth^ittied song, 
could stUl the roaring winds, and hush the wamng woods, he adds> 
V. 88. 



^Nor of less/at^ 



And he joins his worth with his skill, Sonn. xiii. v. 5. 

In 1784, in the house of Mr. Elderton, an attorney at Salisbury, 
J saw an original portrait of Henry Lawes on board, marked with 
his name, and " setat suae 26, I626." This is now in the Bishop's 
pa.1ace at Salisbury. It is not ill painted ; the face and ruff in 
tolerable preservation ; the drapery, a cloak, much inj ured. Another 
in the Music-School at Oxford 5 undoubtedly placed there before 
the Rebellion, and not long after the institution of that school, in 
1626, by his friend Dr. Williapii Heather, a gentleman of the 
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Royal Chapel. And among the mutilated records of the satne 
School, is the following entr j $ " Mr. Henry Lawes gentleman of 
his Majesty's Chapell Royally and of his private mnsick, gave to 

this School a rare Theorbo for singing to^ valued at with 

the Earl of Bridgewater's crest in brasse just under the finger^ 
board, with its case: as also a sett of ... . .*' The Earl of 
Bridgewater is the second Earl John, who acted the part of the 
First Brother in Comus, being then Lord Brackley. 

Henry^s brother William, a composer of considerable eminence, 
was killed in 1645, at the siege of Chester: and» it is said, that 
the King wore a private mourning for his death. Herrick has 
commemorated his untimely fate, which suddenly silenced every 
tioU, luteyBnd voyce, in a little poem Upon Mr. WUUam Lawes the 
rare Musician, Hesperid. ut supr. p. 34l. Of William's separate 
works, there are two bulky manuscript volumes in score, for va- 
rious instruments, in the Music School at Oxford. In one of them, 
I know not if with any of Henry's intermixed, are his original 
compositions for Masks exhibited before the king at Whitehall, 
and at the Inns of Court. Most of the early musical treasures of 
that School were destroyed or dispersed in the reign of fanaticism $ 
nor was the establishment, which flourishes with great, improve- 
ments under the care and abilities of the present worthy Professor, 
effectually restored till the year 1665\ 

I have purposely reserved what I had lo say particularly about 
Lawes's Comus, with a few remarks on the characteristic style of 
his mu^ic, to the end of this note. Peck asserts, that Milton wrote 
Comus at the request of Lawes, who promised to set it to music. 
Most probably, this Mask, while in projection, was the occasion of 
their acquaintance, and firsi brought them together. Lawes was 



b I find the foUowing injunction firom Cromwell's Vioe-Chanoellor and Dele- 
gates, dated April 3, 1656. ** Whereas the Musick Lecture usually read in the 
** Vesperiit ComiUiorum [in this School] is found by experience to be altogether 
** utekase, noe way tending to the hotwur of the University, or the furtheraitte of 
** any HUrature, but hath been an occasion of great di^wmmr to God, scandali to 
** the place, and of many evittt: It is ordered by the Delegates that it be utterly 
*' taken away." MS. Acta Delegator. Univ. Oxon. ab ann. 166&, sub ann. 1656. 
Yet soon afterwards the following order occurs under the same yean " Concerning 
" the Musick Lecture, it was approved by the Delegates, that Instruments bee 
<' provided according to the will of the founder : and Mr. Proctor bee desired to 
** goe to the President and Fellows of S. John's for the gift or loan of their Chaire- 
** organ." ' And afterwards it is ordered under 1657, that the musicl: books of 
the School, which had been removed by one Jackson, a musician and royalist, 
should be restored, and the stipend duly paid to the professor Dr. Wilson. This 
institution, however, languished in neglect and contempt till the Restoration ; 
and for this slight support, I suspect', was solely indebted to the interposition of 
Dr. Wilkins, one of the Delegates, Cromwell's Warden of Wadham College, a 
profound adept in the occult sciences^ and a lover of music on pfaUosophical 
principles. 
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now a domestic for ^ time at least, in l4ordi Bridgewaier'i family, 
for it ifl said of Tbyreis io Comus, v. 85. 

That to the ten)k€ of thU house belongs. 
Who with hit soft pipe* Aec. 

And, as we have seen, he taught the Earl's daughters to sing, to 
one of whom, the Lady jilice, tne Song to Echo was allotted. And 
Milton was a neighbour of the family. See the last note. It is 
well known, that Lawes's Music to Comu» was never printed. But 
by a manuscript in his own hand-writing it appears, that the three 
Songs, Stveet Echo, Sabrina Fair, and Back Shepherds B€tek, vith 
the lyrical Epilogue, " To the Ocean now I fly," were the whole 
of the original musical composition for this drama. I am obliged 
to my very ingenious friend, the late Doctor William Hayes^ Pro- 
fessor of Music at Oxford, for some of this intelligence* Sir John 
Hawkins has printed Lawes's song of Sweet Echo with the words. 
Hist. Mus. iv. 53. So has Doctor Bumey. One is surprised that 
more music was not introduced in this performance, especially as 
Lawes might have given further proofs of the vocal skill and pro-* 
Hciency of his fair scholar. As there is less music, so there is less 
machinery, in Comus, than in any other mask. The intrinsic graces 
of its exquisite poetry disdained assistance. 

For a composition to one of the airs of Cartwright's Ariadne, 
mentioned above, Lawes, as I have before incidentally remarked, 
is said to have introduced the Italian 6t}4e of music into England : 
and Fenton, in his Notes on Waller, affirms, that he imparted a 
softer mixture of Italian airs than was yet known. This perhaps is 
not strictly or technically true. Without a rigorous adherence to 
counterpoint, but with more taste and feeling than the pedantry of 
theoretic harmony could confer, he communicated to verse an ori- 
ginal and expressive melody. He exceeded his predecessors and 
contemporaries, in a pathos and sentiment, a simplicity and pro- 
priety, an articulation and intelligibility, which so naturally adapt 
themselves to the words of the poet. Hence, says our author, 
Somu xiiL 7* 

To after age thou shall he writ the man 

That with nnooth t^r oouM humour best our tongue. 

Which lines stand thus in the manuscript, 

"To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That didst reform thy art. 

And in Comus, Milton praises his *' soft pipe, and smooth^dittied 
*^ song,*' V. 86. One of his excellencies was an exact accommo- 
dation of the accents oi the music to the quantities of the verse. 
As in the Sonnet just quoted, v. 1. seq. 

Harry whose tutusfid and well meatur*d song 

Fnrst taught our English music how to span 

Words with just note and accmd, not to scan 
With Midas-earsy committing short and long. 
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Waller joins with Milton in saying, that other composers admit the 
poet's sense but faintly and dimli/, like the rays through a church- 
window of painted glass : while his favourite Lawea 

———Could truly boast. 
That not a tyUal^ u imU 

And this is what Milton means, where he says in the sonnet sd 
often cited, " Thou honour st verse'* v. 9. In vocal execution, he 
made his own subservient to the poet's art. In his tunes to Sandysa 
Psalms, his observance of the rythmus and syllabic accent, an 
essential requisite of vocal composition, is very striking and per* 
ceptible; and his strains are joyous, plaintive, or supplicatory^ 
according to the sentiment of the stanza. These Psalms are for 
one singer. The solo was now coming into vogue : and Lawes's 
talent principally consisted in songs for a single voice : and here 
his excellencies which I have mentioned might be applied with the 
best effect. The Song to Echo \ n Comus was for a single voice, where 
the composer was not only interested in exerting all his skill, but had 
at the same time the means of shewing it to advantage; for he was 
the preceptor of the lady who sung it, and consequently must be 
well acquainted with her peculiar powers and characteristical genius. 
The poet says, that this song ** rose like a steam of rich-distilled 
** perfumes^ and stole upon the air^ ^c." v. 555, Here seems to be 
an allusion to Lawes's new manner ; although the lady*s voice is 
perhaps the more immediate object of the compliment. Perhaps 
this song wants embellishments, and has too much simplicity, fot 
modern critics, and a modern audience. But it is the opinion of 
one whom I should be proud to name, and to which I agree, that 
were Mrs. Siddpns to act the Lady in Comus, and sing this very 
simple air, when every word would be heard with a proper accent 
and pathetic intonation, the effect would be truly theatrical. An- 
other excellent judge, of consummate taste and knowledge in his 
science, is unwilling to allow that Lawes had much address in 
adapting the accents of the music and the quantities of the ver«e. 
He observes, that in this Song to Echo a favourable opportunity 
^as suggested to the musician for instrumental iterations, of which 
he made no use : and that, as the words have no accompaniment 
but a dry bass, the notes were but ill calculated to waken Echo how- 
ever courteous, and to invite her to give an answer. Bumey*s Hiit. 
Mus. vol. iii. ch. vii. p. 382, 383, 384, 393. It is certain, that the 
words and subject of this exquisite song afford many tempting 
capabilities for the tricks of a modern composer. 

Mr. Mason has paid no inconsiderable testimony to Lawes's mu« 
sic, in encouraging and patronising a republication of his Psalm- 
tunes to Sandys's Paraphrase, with variations, by the ingenious 
Mr. Matthew Camidge, of York cathedral. From the judicious 
Preface to that work, written by Mr. Mason, I have adopted, and 
added to what I had hazarded on the subject in my last edition, 
many of these criticisms on Lawes's musical style. Lawes has also 
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ceceived another tribute of regard from Mr. Mason : in Lawes a 
Song to Echo, he has very skilfully altered or improved the bass, 
and modernised the melody. 7. Warton. 



ORIGIN OF C0MU8. 

IN Fletcher's FaMl^ul Shepherdess, an Arcadian comedy recently 
published, Milton foand many touches of pastoral and superstitious 
imagery, congenial with his own conceptions. Many of these, yet 
with the highest improvements, he has transferred into C(mus% 
together with the general cast and colouring of the piece. He 
catched also from the lyric rhymes of Fletcher, that Dorique delicacy, 
with which Sir Henry Wotton was so much delighted in the Songs 
of Milton's drama. Fletcher's comedy was coldly received the first 
night of its performance. But it had ample revenge in this con- 
spicuous and indisputable mark of Milton's approbation. It was 
afterwards represented as a Mask at court, before the King and 
Queen on twelflh-night, in 1635. I know not, indeed, if this was 
any recommendation to Milton ; who in the Paradise Lost speaks 
contemptuously of these interludes, which had been among the 
chief diversions of an elegant and liberal monarch. B. iv. 767. (where 
see the note.) I believe £e whole compliment was paid to the genius 
of Fletcher. 

The ingenious and accurate Mr. Reed has pointed out a rude out- 
line, from which Milton seems partiv to have sketched the plan of 
the fable of Comus. See Biograph. JDramai. ii. p. 441. It is an old 
play, with this title, " The old Wives* Tale, a pleasant conceited 
'' Comedie, plaid by the Queens Maiesties players. Written by 
*' G. P. |[i. e. George Peele.] Printed at London by John Danter, and 
<' are to be sold by Ralph Hancocke and John Hardie, 1595." In 
quarto. This very scarce and curious piece exhibits, among other 
parallel incidents, two Brothers wandering in quest of their Sister, 
whom an Enchanter had imprisoned. This magician had learned 
his art from his mother Meroe, as Comus had been instructed by 
his mother Circe. The Brothers call out on the Lady's name, and 
Echo replies to their call. They find too late their Sister is under 
the captivity of a wicked magician, and that she had tasted his 
cup of oblivion. In the close^ after the wreath is torn from the 
magician's head, and he is disarmed and killed, by a Spirit in the 
shape and character of a beautiful page of fifteen years old, she still 
remains subject to the magician's inchantment. But in a subse- 
quent scene the Spirit enters, and declares, that the Sister cannot 
be delivered but by a Lady, who is neither maid, wife, nor widow. 
The Spirit blows a magical horn, and the Lady appears; she dis- 
solves the charm, by breaking a glass, and extinguishing a light. 
A curtain is withdrawn^ and the Sister is seen seated and asleep. 
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She is disinchantetl and restored to her senses^ having been spoken 
to thrice* She then rejoins her Two Brothers, with whom she re- 
turns home; and the Boy-spirit vanishes under the earth. The 
magician is here called '' incbanter Tile,** as in ComuSf v. 906. 

Tlie names of some of the characters, as Sacrapant, Chorebus, 
and others, are taken from the Orlando Furioto* The history of 
Meroe a witch, may be seen in ** The zi Bookes of the Golden 
*' Asse, containing the Metamorphosie of Lucius Apuleius inter- 
** laced with sundrie pleasant and delectable Tales, &c. Translated 
'' out of Latin into English by William Adlington, Lond. 1566." 
See chap. iii. *' How Socrates in his retume from Macedony to 
^^ Larissa was spoyled and robbed, and how he fell acquainted with 
** one Meroe a wiich.** And chap. iv. ** How Meroe the witch 
" turned divers persons into miserable beasts.*' Of this book there 
were other editions, in 1571> 1596, l6CK), and 1639. All in quarto 
and the black letter. The translator was of Unirersity College. 
See also Apuleius in the original. That Milton had his eye on 
this ancient drama, which might have been the favourite of his 
early youth, perhaps it may be at least affirmed with as much 
credibility, as that he conceived the Paradite Lost, from seeing a 
Mystery at Florence, written by Andreini a Florentine in I617, 
entitled Adamo, 

In the mean time it must be confessed, that Milton's magician 
Comus, with his cup and wand^ is ultimately founded on the fable 
of Circe. The effects of both characters are much the same. They 
are both to be opposed at first with force and violence. Circe is 
subdued by the virtues of the herb Moly which Mercury gives to 
Ulysses, and Comus by the plant jiiOBmony which the Spirit gives 
to the two Brothers. About the year I6l5, a Masque called the 
/after Temple Masque, written by William Browne author of Bri/an- 
nia*s Pastoralst which I have frequently cited, was presented by the 
students of the Inner Temple. See note on Com. v. 2S2. 636. 659. 
It has been lately printed from a manuscript in the Library of 
Emanuel College; but I have been informed} that a few copies 
were printed soon after the presentation. It is formed on the story 
of Circe, and perhaps might have suggested some few hints to IVtll- 
ton. I will give some proofs of parallelism as we go along. 

The genius of the best poets is often determined, if not directed, 
by circumstance and accident. It is natural, that even so original 
a writer as Milton should have been biassed by the reigning poetry 
of the day, by the composition most in fashion, and by subjects re« 
cently brought forward, but soon giving way to others, and almost 
as soon totally neglected and forgotten. T. Warlon. 
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A MASK. 



THE FIRST SCENE DISCOVERS A WILD WOOD. 

The Attendant Spirit descends or enters. 

SEFORE the starry threshold of Jove^s court . 
My mansion is, where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aereal spirits live inspher'd 
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Milton has here more pro- 
fessedly imitated the manner of 
Shakespeare in his fairy scenes 
than in any other of his works: 
and his poem is much the better 
for it, not only for the beauty, 
variety^ and novelty of his images, 
but for a brighter vein of poetry, 
and an ease and delicacy of ex- 
pression very superior to his na- 
tural manner. fVarhurton. 

1. Before the starry threshold 
&c.] This character of the at- 
tendant Spirit is formed upon 
that of Ariel in the Tempest, but 
very much heightened and im- 
proved by Milton, who was well 
acquainted with the Platonic 
notions of spirits or demons; 
and in Milton's manuscript this 
personage is entitled a Guardian 
Spirit or Demon. 

1. Demon is used for spirit, 
and also for angel, in Antony and 
Cleopatra, act li. s. 3. 

Hij denum, that's thy spirit, which 
keeps iheCf is 



Noble, courageous, high, unmatch- 

able. 
Where Caesar's is not ; but near him 

thy ang§l 
Becomes a fear.-— — 

The expressions, however, are 
literally from North's Plutarch. 
See also Spenser's Ruins of Rome, 

St 27. 

The Spirits prologue, •which 
opens the business of the drama, 
is introduced after the manner 
of the Greek tragedy. . He might, 
however, have avoided any ap- 
plication to an audience, as at v. 
43, See, among others, the pro- 
logues to the Hecuba, Hippolytus, 
and Iphigenia in Tauris, of £u« 
ripides. T, Warton, 

3, Of bright aereal spirits live 
inspher^d.'] In II Penseroso, the 
spirit of Plato was to be unsphered, 
V. 88. That is, to be called down 
from the sphere to which it had 
been allotted, where it had been 
insphered: the word occurs fex- 
actly in the same sense in Dray- 

C 2 
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In regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 5 

Which men call Earth, and with low thoughted care 
Confined, and pester'd in this pinfold here. 



^ 



ton, on his mistress, vol. iv. p. 
1352. 

Whereas I will intphert her 
la regions hig^ and starrer. 

Compare Par. L. vii. 247. T. 
WarUm. 

4. In regions mild of calm and 
serene air,'\ Alluding probably 
to Homer's happy seats of the 
gods, Odyss. vi. 42. 

tit ^€urt iun \l0t «M'^«Jlif mu 
Eftfuuu* 60T* mttfitiwt TiPMrnrtu, svrt 

Aivtratf §uTt ;^i«9 tirtrtXvttrtur cXA* 

Hi9rr»rM a9fnptk§tf Xiy»n V ivi^f^^^/uv 

Which verses Lucretius has ex- 
cellently copied, iii. 1 8. 

Apparet Diviim numen^ sedesque 

quietae ; 
Quas neqtie concutiunt venti, neque 

niibiJa ninibis 
, Adsperguot ; neque nix acri concreta 

pruinc 
Cana cadens violat ; semperque innu« 

bilus ffither 
Integit, et large diffiiso lumine ridet. 

See Lucan too at the beginning 
of book the ninth, concerning the 
departed soul of Pompey. After 
this line Milton had inserted 
these which follow, and scratched 
them out again in his manu- 
script. 

Amidht th' Hesperian gardens^ on 

whose banks 
Bedew'd with nectar and celestial 

songs 
Ktemal roses grow, and hyacinth, 
And fruits of golden rind, on whose 

fair tree 
The scaly-harnefl»*d dragon ever keeps 



Hit uninchanted eyes around the 
▼crge 

And sacred limits of this blissful isle 

The jealous ocean that old river winds 

His far-extended arms, till with steep 
fell 

Half his waste flood the wide Atlantic 
fills. 

And half the slow unfathomM Stygian 
pool. 

But soft, I was not sent to court your 
wonder 

With distant worlds and strange re- 
moved climes. 

Yet thence I come, and oft from 
thence behold 

The smoke and stir of this dim nar- 
row spot, &c. 
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These lines, I think, may serve 
as a specimen of the truth of 
what Waller says. 

Poets lose half the praise they should 
havtf got, 

Could it be known what they dis- 
creetly blot. 

5. this dim spot. 

Which men call Earth,'] 

As Adam speaks to the angel. 

Par. L. viii. 17. 

this Earth, a spot, a grain. 
An atom, &c. •-•-•• 
• Round this opacous Earth, this punc« 
tual «po/. 

T. Warion. 

7. Confined, and pestered in this 
pinfold here,] Pinfold is now pro- 
vincial, and signifies sometimes 
a sheepfold, but most commonly 
a pound. It occurs seemingly 
in the first sense in Spenser's 
Ireland. Our author calls the 
Liturgy ** a pinfold of set words." 
Pr. W. i. 413. Compare Faur- 
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Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that virtue gives 
After this mortal change to her true servants 
Amongst the enthronM Gods on sainted seats. 
Yet some there be that by due steps aspire 
To lay their just hands on that golden key. 
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fax's Tasso, c. xiii. 20. Sliake- 
speare, K. hear, act ii. s. 2. Two 
Gent, Verona, act i. s. 1. It is a 
pound in Hudibras. A pinner is 
a shepherd in some parts of £ng« 
land, one who pm» the fold. 
In old deeds, among manorial 
rights, the privilege of a pinfold 
for ;)oiim^ is claimed. T.fFarton. 
8. Strwe to keep up a frail and 
feverish being,2 This endeavour 
is in itself no fault; it becomes 
so only as it is circumstanced: 
and the Trinity manuscript gives 
this circumstance, which was 
therefore necessary to the just- 
ness of the thought. 

Beyond the written date of mortal 
change. 

By the written date is meant 
Scripture, in which is recorded 
the abridged date of mortal life. 
ffarburion, 

I am. still inclined to think 
that this line is better omitted. 
For though it may not be a fault 
in itself to 

Strive to keep up a frail and fererish 
being, 

yet it certainly is so to strive to ' 
keep it up 

Unmindful of the crown that virtue 
gives : 

and he could not have added 

—the crown that virtue gives 
MfUr this mortal cAaii^— — ^ 



if he had said just before 

Beyond the written date of mortai 
change: 

and therefore I cannot but think 
that he blotted out this line not 
without reason. 

8. Besides, an allusion to the 
written date of Scrip/zire would 
be improper in the person of the 
attendant spirit For the same 
reason there seems to be an im- 
propriety in supposing an allu- 
sion to St. Peters golden key in 
V. 13, where see the note. E, . 

11. Amongst the enthrond Gods ^^ 
on sainted seats.'] So this verse 
stands in Milton*s manuscript as 
well as in all his editions : and 
^et I cannot but prefer the read- 
mg of Mr. Fenton's editions. 

Amongst th* enthroned Gods on 
sainted seats. 

11. Shakespeare, ^n/on. CUop, 
act i. s. 3. 

Though you in swearing shake the 
throned God*. 

See note on Par. L. v. 5S5. T. 
Warton. 

13. — that golden key, &c.] i -" 
This seems to be said in allusion 
to Peter's golden key, mentioned 
likewise in Lycidas, 1 10. 

Two massy keys he bore of metals 

twain, 
{The golden ope*, the iron shut» 

amain.) 

And this verse, which was first 
C 3 
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That opes the palace of eternity : 
To such my errand is; and but for such, 
I would not soil these pure ambrosial weeds 
With the rank vapours of this sin-worn mould. 
But to my task. Neptune besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing stream. 
Took in by lot ^twixt high and nether Jove 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep, 
Which he to grace his tributary Gods 
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written That shows &c. afler^ 
wards altered. 

That opes the palace of eternity, 

Mr. Pope has transferred with a 
little alteration into one of his 
Satires, speaking of Virtue, 

Her priestess Muse forbids the good 

to die. 
And opes the temple of eternity, 

13. Jonson, Hitmen, v. p. 296. 
of Truth. 

Her left [holds] a curious bunch of 

golden keys, 
With which heaven's gate she lock- 

eth and displays. 

Where displays is opens* T. 
Warton. 

18. But to my task &c.] These 
four lines were thus in the ma- 
nuscript before they were al- 
tered. 

But to my business now* Neptune, 

whose sway 
Of every salt flood, and each ebbing 

stream. 
Took in by lot Hwixt high and nether 

Jove 
The rule and tiiJe of each sea-girt isle. 

And they were altered with great 
reason, no verb following the 
nominative case, Neptune, 



^ 22. That like to rich and various 
gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the 
deep,"] 
The first hint of this beautiful pas- 
sage seems to have been taken 
from Shakespeare's Rich. II. act 
ii. sc. 1. where John of Gaunt 
calls this island by the same sort 
of metaphor, 

—this little world, 
TTiis precious stone set in the silver sea. 

22. But Milton has heightened 
the comparison, omitting Shake- 
speares petty conceit of the silver 
sea, the conception of A jeweller, 
and substituting another and a 
more striking piece of imagery. 
This rkh inlay y to use an expres- 
sion in the Paradise Lost, gives 
beauty to the bosom of the deep, 
else unadorned. It has its effect 
on a simple ground; Thus the 
bare earth, before the creation, 
was " desert and bare, unsightly, 
unadorned," P. L. vii. .31 4. 

£ve*8 tresses are unadorned^ 
Ibid. iv. 305. T. Warton. 
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By course commits to several goverament, <Z5 

And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowns, 

And wield their little tridents : but this isle, 

The greatest and the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blue-hair*d deities ; 

And all this tract that fronts the falling sun so 

A noble Peer of mickle trust and power 

Has in his charge, with tempered awe to guide 

An old, and haughty nation proud in arms : 

Where hfe fair offspring nurs'd in princely lore 

Are coming to attend their father^s state, 35 

And new-intrusted sceptre ; but their way 

28. — the best of all the mam^^ at Ludlow castle with great so- 

So altered in 6ie manuscript from lomnity. On this occasion he 

-^the best of all his empire. was attended by a large con- 

29' He quarters'] That is^ Nep« course of the neighbouring no- 

tane: with which name he ho- bility and gentry. Amoiig the 

nours the king^ as sovereign of rest came his children ; in par- 

the four seas; for f^om the ticular. Lord Brackley^ Mr. Tho« 

British Neptune alone this noble mas Egerton^ and Lady Alice^ 
Peer derives his authority. War- —.To attend their father's state, 
burton. And new-intrusted sceptre. - 

32. — ^Ft^^ tempered awe to They had been on a visit at a 

guide house of their relations the Eger- 

An old and haughty nation, ton family in Herefordshire; and 
proud in armsJ] in passing through Haywood 
That is^ the Cambro-Britons> who forest were benighted, and the 
"were to be governed by respect Lady Alice was even lost for a 
mixed with awe. The Earl of short time. This accident, which 
Bridgewater, '' A noble Peer of in the end was attended with no 
*^ mickle trust and power/* was bad consequences, furnished the 
now governor of the Welch as subject of a Mask for a Michael- 
lord-president of the principality, mas festivity, and produced Co* 
" Proud in arms," is VirgiFs mus. Lord Bridgewater wlis ap- 
*' belloque superbi.*' Mn. i. 21. pointed Lord President, Mtfy 12, 
7*. Warion, 1653. When the perilous ad- 

54. < Inhere his fair offspring, v^ture in Haywood forest hap- 

nurs*d in princely lore, 8ic,] I have pened, if true, cannot now. be 

been informed frpm a manuscript told. It must have been soon, 

of Oldys, that Lord Bridgewater after. The Mask was acted at 

entered upon his of&cial residence Michaelmas, 1654. T. Warton^ 

c4 
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Lies through the perplex'd paths of this drear wood, 

The nodding horror of whose shady brows 

Threats the forlorn and wand'ring passenger ; 

And here their tender age might suffer peril, 40 

But that by quick command from sovereign Jove 

I was dispatchM for their defence and guard ; 

And listen why, for I will tell you now 

What never yet was heard in tale or song, 

From old or modern bard, in hall or bower. 45. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
CrushM the sweet poison of misused wine. 
After the Tuscan mariners transformed, ^ 

43. And listen why, for I toill The two words are often thus 

tell you now joined in the old metrical ro- 

What never yet mas heard 4*c.] mances. And thus in Spenser's 

Horace, od. iii. i. 2. Astrophel. 

Pavete Unguis: carmina non prius Merrily masking both in Umre and 

Audita haU. 

Virginibus puerisque canto. , . . _ 

Richardson. "^^^ ™^ ^^^^ Clouts come home 

Milton might justly enough say ° 

this, since Comus is a deity of And purehase highest roome in &wr* 

his own making : hut the same ^ ' . 

allegory has been introduced by Where room is place, as in St. 

most of the principal epic poets Luke xiv. 8, 9> 10. Shakespeare 

under other personages. Such has bower for chamber, Ctriolan, 

are Homer's Circe, Ariosto*s Al- act iii. s. 2. So Chaucer, MilL T. 

cina, Tasso's Armida, and Spen- 259. And Spenser, Prothalam. 

ser's Acrasia. fit viii. T. Warton. 

From old or modem bard, in haU or "Ij*^" ,^^^^^J^» that first &c.] 
lower. Though he builds his fable on 

Alluding to the ancient custom classic "lythology. yet his mate.; 

of poets repeating their own ™1? of magic have more the air 

verses at public entertainments. ^ enchantments m the Gothic 

Thver romances. Warhurton, 

I5, 'From old or modem 6ard,] ^ , ^^ ^^f , ^J^ ^*«^«« '"/'"^"^'"i 
It was at first in the manuscript, «;^««/«'''» ^,1 They were changed 

„ ,^ ^ ^ ^ "^ ' by Bacchus into ships and dol- 

ily old or modem baid p^f^j^g^ ^^e story of which meta- 

. 45. — in hall or bower.'] That morphosis the reader may see in 
iss literally, in hall or chamber, Ovid. Met. iii. Fab. 8. 
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Coasting the Tyrrhene shore, as the winds listed, 

On Circe^s island fell: (Who knows not Circe- 50 

The daughter of the sun ? whose charmed cup 

Whoever tasted, lost his upright shape. 

And downward fell into a groveUing swine) 

This Nymph that gazM upon his clustering locks, 

With ivy berries wreath'd, and his blithe yoyth, 55 

Had by him, ere he parted thence, a son 

Much like his father, but his mother more, 

Whom therefore she brought up, and Comus nam'd, 



\/ 



48. This gtory is alladed to in 
Homei^s fine hymn to Bacchus ; 
the punishments he inflicted on 
the Tyrrhene purates are the sub- 
jects of the beautiful frieze on 
the Lantern of Demosthenes, de- 
scribed by Mr. Stuart^ in his 
^ntiq. of Athens, p. 33. Dr. /. 
fFdrion. 

Lilius Gyraldus relates, that 
this history was most beautifully 
represented in Mosaic work, in 
the church of St. Agna at Rome^ 
originally a temple of Bacchus. 
And it is one of the pictures in 
Philostrattts. T. Warton. 

50. — who knows not CircCt &c.] 
See Boethius, 1. iv. m. iii. and 
Virgil, jEn. vii. 11. 17. Aldna 
has an enchanted cup in Ariosto, 
c. X. 45. T. Warion. 

54. ^clusfring] Seethe notes. 
Par. L. iv. SOS. E. 

55. With ivy-berries wreathed,"] 
Nonnus calls Bacchus »§^vf/^fi»' 
fftfh.xiv. See also Ovid, Fosr/. 
i. S9S. and our author, £1. vi. 15. 
T. Warion. 

57. Much Uke his father, but 
his mother more.'] This is said, 
because Milton's Comus, lilce 



Homer's Circe, represents aU 
sensual pleasures; and Bacchus, 
in the heathen mythology, only 
presides over that of drinking. 
Thi/er. 

58. Whom therefore she brought. I 
up, and Comus nam'd,] liiis 
line was at first in the Manu- 
script, 

Which therefore she brought op, and 
nam*d him Comus. 

58. ''^-^nd Comus nam* d,"] Doc- 
tor Newton observes, that Comus 
is a deity of Milton's own making. 
But if not a natural and easy 
personification, by our author, of 
the Greek KQMOS, Comessatio, 
it should be remembered, that 
Comus is distinctly and most 
sublimely personified in the Ago* 
memnon of .^schylus, edit. Stanl. 
p. S76. V. 1195. Where says 
Cassandra, " That horrid band, 
*' who sing of evil things, will . 
'' never forsake this house. Be- 
*'hold, Comus, the drinker of 
^' human blood, and fired with 
^' new rage, still remains within 
" the house, being sent forward 
^' in an unlucky hour by the 
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Who ripe, and frolic of his ftill grown age, 
Roving the Celtic ^nd Iberian fields, 
At last betakes him to this ominous wood, 
And in thick shelter of black shades imbow Vd 



60 



** Furies his kindFed, who chant 
'' a hymn recording the original 
<' crime of this faled faimily, ^c/' 

Km fMHf trtfrtfjws^ y in i^utt^m rXi «y, 
lR^9tM9 mtfita KXIMOI^ n hfiuits fAN/f 
Ao0mftitr»f s^ fvyytwt* E^tvftmv. 

Comus is here the god of riot and 
intemperance^ and he has as- 
sumed new boldness from drink- 
ing human blood: that ie, be- 
cause Atreus served up his mur- 
dered children for a feast, and 
Agamemnon was killed at the 
beginning of a banquet. There 
is a long and laboured description 
of the figure of Comus in the 
Icones of Philostratu8> O ^eufMf I 
KQMOZ if frrvccy fy 6ci>MfC6v iv^euf 

X^vrttig, &c. Among other cir- 
cumstances, his crown of roses 
is mentioned. Also, '^ K^trahu, 

'* ^ttfAnetdn Tf, &c.'* £IKON B. i. 
p. 753. seq. edit Paris, I6O8. 
fol. Compare Erycius Puteanus's * 
Comus, a Vision^ written 1608. 
It is remarkable, that Comus 
makes no figure in the Eoman 
literature. 

* Peck supposes Milton*s Comus 
to be Chemos,'* th* obscene dread 
♦'of Moab'S sons/'^ P.L. i. 406. 
But» with a sufficient propriety. 
of allegory, he is professedly 
made the son of Bacchus and of 
Homer's sorceress Circe. Be- ' 
stdes> our author in his early 



poetiy, and he Was now only 
twenty-six years o1d> is generally 
more dassrcal and less scriptural, 
than in pieces written after he 
had been deeply tinctured with 
ihe Bible. 

It must not, in the mean time, 
here be omitted, that Comus the 
" god of cheer,** had been before 
a dramatic personage in one 
of Jonson's Masques before the 
Court, 1619. An immense cup 
is carried before him, and he is 
crowned with roses and other 
flowers, &c. vol. vi, 29. His 
attendantscarry javelins wreathed 
with ivy. He enters, riding in 
triumph from a grove of ivy, to 
the wild music of flutes, tabors, 
and cymbals. At length the 
grove of ivy is destroyed, p. 35. 

. And the Toluptuous ComWf god of 
dieer. 
Beat from his grove, and that defaced. 

See also Jonson's Forest, b. i. 3. 

Comus puts IB for new delights, &c. 

r. Warton. 

^ 60. — the Celtic and Iberian 
folds,] France and Spain. Thyer^ 
61. At IcLst betakes him to this 
ominous wood."] Ominous is dan- 
gerous, inauspicious, full of por- 
tents, &c. B. and Fletcher use it 
in this sense. Sea Voyage^ a. i. 
s. 1. vol* ix,. p. 9^« Afterwards 
Comus's wood is called ^^this 
" adventurous glade>" v. 79. T. 
Warton. 
^ 62. And in thkk sbeUer of black 
shadesji In Milton's Manuscript 
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Excels his mother at her mighty art, 
Offering to every weary traveller 
His orient liquor in a crystal glass, 65 

To quench the drought of Phoebus, which as they taste, 
(For most do taste through fond intemperate thirst) 
Soon as the potion works, their human countenance, 
Th* express resemblmice of the Gods, is cmngM 
Into some brutish form of wolf, or bear, , / 70 

Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat. 
All other parts remaining as they were ; 



it is shade : and covert was written 
first, then shelter. 

63, Excels his mother at her 
mighty art,'] In the Trinity Ma- 
nuscript he had first written 
potent art, which are Shake- 
speare*s words> and better. War* 
hurton. 

65. His orient Hquor"] That is^ 
of an extreme bright and vivid 
colour. Warburton, 

See the note, P. L. i. 546. E, 

67. — through fondi] So altered 
in the Manuscript fh»m through 
weak intemperate thirst. 

68. — their human counf nance, 
Th* express resemblance of the 

Gods,2 
The same thought is again very 
finely expressed in the following 
lines of this poem, where the at- 
tendant Spirit is describing to the 
two brothers the effects of this 
charmed cup. 

•^whosei pleasing poison 
The visage quite tran^orms of him 

that drinks, 
And the'inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unnumiding reasoh*s 

mintage . 
Charactered in the face. 

He ^ves us much the same idea 
in his Paradise Lost^ where he 



calls the human face divine, iii* 
44. Thyer. 

72. All other parts remaining 
as they were;] It was at first in 
the Manuscript, as before. There 
is a remarisable difference id the 
transformations wrought by Circe 
and those by her son Comus. In 
Homer the persons are entirely 
changed, their mind only remain- 
ing as it was before^ Odyss. x. 
239. 

Oi 2i riwf fAtv tx»9 »i^«A«f, ^tmif rt, 
hfMCg rt, 

but here only their head or coun« 
tenance is changed, 
AU other parts remaining at iheytoere ; 

and for a wery good reason, be- 
cause they were to appear upon 
the stage, which they might do 
in masks. In Homer too they 
are sorry for the exchange^ ver. 
541. 

lis •< fUf xXaurru u^aro^* 

but here the allegory is finely 
improved, and they liave no no- 
tion of their disfigurement, 

But loatt iheauelvea more comely than- 

lefore. 
And all their friends and natfoe home 

JhrgeL - 
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And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before, 
And all their friends and native home forget, 
To roll with pleasure in a sensual stye. 
Therefore when any favoured of hjgh Jove 
Chances to pass through this adventurous glade, 



75 



This improvement upon Homer 
might still be copied from Homer^ 
who ascribes much the same 
effect to the Lotos, Odyss. ix. 94. 

Tivf y i^rtg XMTf i^myt ^fXiii)M» jiM>^«f , 
Otm ir* mirmyyuXtu wmXtt nft^f, wh 

ntffiai, 
AXX* «vr«tf /SfvXtfMT* /Mir* miH^t Aatr»~ 

4%fiau 

The trees around them all their food 
produce, 

Lotos the name^ divine, nectareous 
juice I 

(Thence caU'd Lotophagi) which 
whoso tastes. 

Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts. 

Nor other home, nor other care in- 
tends. 

But quits his house, his country, and 
his friends. Pope, 

Or as Mr. Thyer conceives, it 
miffht possibly be suggested to 
Muton by Spenser in his bower 
oF bliss^ where relating how the 
Palmer restored to human shape 
those whom Acrasia had changed 
into beasts, he says> b. ii. cant, 
xii. St. 86. 

But one above the rest in special. 
That had an hog been late (height 

Grill by name) 
Repined greatly, and did him mis- 
call. 
That bad from hoggish form him 
brought to natiual. 

75. Bui booH themselvei] He 
certainly alludes to that fine 



satire in a dialogue oi Plutarch, 
0pp. tom. ii. Francof. fol. 1620. 
p. 985, where some of Ulysses's 
companions, disgusted with the 
vices and vanities of human life, 
refuse to be restored by Circe 
into the shape of men. Dr, J. 
Warton, 

Or, perhaps, to J. Baptista 
Gelli's Italian Dialogues, called 
Circe f formed on Plutarch's plan. 
T. Warton. 
^ 78. '^when any favoured of high 
Jove] Virgil, JEn. vi 129. 

— Pauci quos eequus amavit 
Jupiter— 

78. The Spirit in Comiis is the ' 
Satyre in Fletcher's Faithful 
Shepherdess, He is sent by 
Pan to guide shepherds passing 
through a forest by moonlight, 
and to protect innocence in dis- 
tress. A. iii. s. 1. vol. iii. p. 145. 

But to my charge. Here must I stay 
To see what mortals lose their way. 
And by a false fire, seeming bright. 
Train them in, and set them right: 
Then must I watch if any be 
Forcing of a chastity ; 
If I find it, then in hast 
I give my wreathed horn a blast. 
And the Faeries all will run, &c. 

See also above, v. 18. Where 
our Spirit says. 

But to my task. 

T. Warton. 
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Swift as the sparkle of a glancing star 
I shoot froiS heaven, to give him safe convoy, 
As now I do : but first I must put off 
These my sky robes spun out of Iris' woof, 



80 



80* Swift ag the sparkle of a. 
glancing star] Minerva in her 
descent in the fourth Iliad ap- 
peared to the Grecian host like 
one of those glandng stars which 
Homer hath distinguished by its 
emitting sparkles in its flighty ver; 

is. 

futrut, 
H iwMrjpri Ttfuff nf^rfmr^ I0|fi7x«w9, 

Utrmf 
Tf wuti $1^*9 ttri x^«w TlMXXms Kinm, 

These lights were accounted in 
the Pagan theology the nimbus 
or glory of some deity descend- 
ing. Servius on Virgil^ Mxk. v. 
6&S. 

— «t de ccelo lappa per umbras 
' Stella facem ducens multa com luce 
cucurrit. 

Nunc theologicam rationem se- 
attitur, [Poeta scil.] quae adserit 
flammarum quos cemimus tra- 
ctus, nimbum esse descendentis 
numinis, Calton. 
- There are few finer compari- 
sons that lie in so small a com- 
pass. The angel Michael thus 
descends in Tasso^ Stella coder, 
&c. ix. 62. Milton has repeated 
the thought in P. L. iv. 555. 

Thither came Uriel, gliding through 

the even 
On a sun-beam, rmift^ as a thooting 

star 
In autumn thwarts the nighty when 

vapours fir'd 
Impress the air, &c. 

Where the additional or conse- 



quential circumstances heighten 
and illustrate the shooting star, 
and therefore ccmtribute to con- 
vey a stronger image of the 
descent of Uriel. But the poet 
there speaks : and in this address 
of the Spirit,' any adjunctive di- 
sressions of that kind, would 
have been improper and without 
effect. I know not, that the idea 
of the rapid and dazzling descent 
of a celestial being is intended 
to be impressed in Homer*s com- 
parison of the descent of Mi- 
nerva, applied by the commen- 
tators to this passage of Comus. 
See IL iv. 74. The star to 
which Minerva is compared, emits 
sparkles, but is stationary 5 it 
does not fall from its place. It 
is a bright portentous meteor, 
alarming the world. And its 
sparkles, which are only accom- 
paniments, are not so introduced 
as to form the ground of a simili- 
tude. Shakespeare has the same 
thought, but "with a more com- 
plicated aKusion, iii Venus and 
Adonis, edit. 1596. Signat C. iiij. 
It is where Adonis suddenly 
starts from Venus in the night. 

Looke how a bright star shooieth firom 

the skicy 
So glides he in the night from Venus* 

eye. 

T. Wartm. 



"•u'' 83. — spun out of Iris* woof,] 
See Paradise Lost, xi. '244. 

•—Iris had dipp*d the woof. 
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' ^ ', 



And take the weeds and likeness of a swain. 

That to the service of this ho^ise. belongs, ;, 85 

Who with his soft pipe, an^ smooth-dittied song, 

Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 

And hush the waving woods, nor of less faith, 

And in this oiBce of his mountain watch, 

Likeliest, and nearest to the present aid 90 

Of this occasion^ But I bear th^ tread 

Of hateful steps, I must be viewless now. 

Comus enters with a charming rod in one hand, his glass in 
the other; with him a rout of monsters, headed like sundry 
sorts of wild beasts, but otherwise like men and women, 
their apparel glistering; they come in making a riotous 
and unruly noise, with torches in their bands. 

CoMUS. 
The star that bids the shepherd fold, 
Now the top of heaven doth hold, 



86. Who tvUh his soft pipe, &c.] 
These three lines were designed 
as a compliment to Mr. H. Lawes^ 
who acted the attendant Spirit 
himself. Warburton. 

See the Prelminary Notes. 
Lawes himself, no bad poet, in 
'' A. pastorall Elegie to the me- 
'* morie of his brother William," 
applies the same compliment to 
his brother's musical skill. 

—He could allay the munnures of 
the wind ; 

He could appease 
The sullen seas. 
And calme the fury of the winds. 

See *' Choice Psalms put into 
musick, &c. By H. and W. 
Lawes, &c. Lond. 1648.'' To 
this book is prefixed Milton's 
Sonnet to H. Lawes. I have 



mentioned Lawes's verses pre- 
fixed to Cartwr]ght*s Poems. And 
he wrote a poem also in praise 
of Dr. Wilson, King Charles's 
&vourite lutenist, prefixed to 
Wilson's Psalterium Carolinum, 
&c. fol. 1657. T. Warton. 

90. Likeliest^ and nearest to 
the present aid] In Milton's Ma- 
nuscript it stands Nearest and 
likeliest to &c. It was at firsts to 
give present aid; and virgin steps, 
whidi was altered to Iwieful steps. 
Then follows in the Manuscript 
Goes out. And -the title of the 
following scene runs thus. Co- 
mus enters with a charming rod 
and glass of liquor, with his rout 
all headed like some rvild beasts, 
their garments some like men's and 
some like women* s ; they, come ofi 
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And the gilded car of day gs 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the steep Atlantic stream, 

And the slope sun his upward beam 

Shoots against the du$ky pole^ 

Pacing toward the other goal lOO 

Of his chamber in the east. 

Meanwhile welcome Joy, and Feast, 

Midnight Shout and Revelry, 

Tipsy Dance and Jollity, 

Braid your locks with rosy twine, 105 

Dropping odours, dropping wine. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head, 

in a wild and antic fathion. In- In allusion to th« came kind of 

irant x^fM^^yn^. metaphors employed by the 

9^. The star thai Udi the shep' Psalmist, xix. 5^ The wn as a 

herd fold,'] A pastofal way of bridegroom cometh out of hii chant" 

coonting time. So Viigilf £cL her^ and refoiceth as a strong wan 

vi* 85. to run a race, 

Cogere donee oves Btabulis numerum. 105. Braid i^our locks with rosy i^ 

que referre twine, 

Jussit, et invito procestit Vesper Dropping odours, dropping 

oir^vo. ^^^^ J 

and Georg. iv. 434. This is perifectly in the spirit 

V . . . .. , . '. atid manner of Anacreon, who 

Vesper ubi e pastu vitulos ad tecU i . . - i .. u 

reducit. ***^ t^^ "® crowned with roses, 

^. 01- 1 * « 1 and anointed with sweet oint- 

93. Shilkcspew^^^ ^ents, while he was drinking. 

mgrstar^ the urgotdtng star. Meas. q^ ^^ ^ 

for Meas. a. iv. s. 3. 7*. Warton. * .^ )ja^xu 

91^ In the steep Athnik stream] K^L^^.f^L^ 

So altered m the Manuscript ninfM* iC^» ytXt^ws. 

from Tartarean stream. And again Od. 15. and in otfcer 

99' •— /^ dusky poU,] . In the places 

Manuscript it is northern : dusky ^^ ^^^^ ^ 

18 the i«arginal leading. K««^«CefA;M» iwrnnt- 

100« Pacing toward the other e^m ^iXu f»iun 

goal K«r«rrff u» MM^nM' 

Of his chamber in the east,] 108. And Advice wUh scrupu* ^ 
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Strict Age, and sour Severity 

With their grave saws in slumber lie* 

We that are of purer fire 

Imitate the starry quire. 

Who in their nightly watchful spheres, 

Lead in swift round the months and years; 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move ; 

And on the tawny sands and shelves 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 

By dimpled brook, and fountain brim. 

The wood-nymphs deckM with daisies trim. 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep : 

What hath night to do with sleep ? 



110 



115 



120 



lou8 head,'] It was at first in the 
Manuscript^ 

And qi^k Law with her acrupubus 
head. 

108. The MS. reading is the 
best It is not the essential attri- 
bate ofMvice to be scrupulous; 
but it is of quick law, or watchful 
law, to be so. Warhurton. 

It was however in character 
for CoRiuB to call advice, scrupu- 
lous. It was his business to de- 
preciate advice at the expense of 
truth. T. Warton, 

110. With their grave saws'} 
Saws, sayings^ maxims. So Shake- 
speare^ As you like it, act ii. sc. 9* 
Full of wise Mtvi. 

Hamlet^ act i. sc. 8. 

1*11 wipe away all trivial fond recordf^j 
All tawt of books. 

114. Lead in swift round] It 
was first written^ Lead with swift 
round. 

lift •— "i/i wavering morrice 



move ;] The morrice or Moorish 
dance was first brought into 
England, as I take it, in Edward 
the Third*8 time, when .John of 
Gaunt returned firom Spain, 
where he had been to aissist his 
father-in-law, Peter king of Cas^* 
tile, against Henry the Bastard. 
Peck. 

In the Morgante Maggiore of 
Pulci, we have " Balli alia mo* 
** resea,'* which he gives to the 
age of Charlemagne. Cant. iv. 92. 
r. Warton. 

*' 117. And on the tawny sands] 
So altered in the Manuscript 
from yellow sands. 

118. Trip the pert faeries] See 
the note, Comus, 96 1. E. 

119* '■fountain brim'] This 
was the pastoral language of 
Milton*8 age. So Drayton, Bar. 
W, vi. 36. and Warner's Albion's 
England, b. ix. 46. We have 
ocean'brim in P. L. v. 140. T, 
Warton, 
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Night hath better sweets to proy^e, 

Venus now wakes, and wakens Love. 

Come let us our rites begin, ' ins 

^Tis only day-light that makes sin, 

Which these dun shades will ne^er report. 

Hail Groddess of nocturnal sport, 

Dark-veiPd Cotytto, t' whom. the secret flaoie 

Of midnight torches burns; mysterious dame, iso 

That ne'er art call'd, but when the dragon womb 

Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom, 

And makes one blot of all the air, 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, , 

WTierein fhpu rid'st with Hecat', and befriend iss 

Us thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 

Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. 



V 12S. mghi haih httier\ In the 

ManuMnript Night has better. 
u- 7 - 129. Dark'veitd Cotytto,] The 
Goddess of impudence, originally 
a strumpet, had midnight sacri- 
fices at Athens. She is here there- 
fore very properly said to be 
dark'VeiTd, Her dues or rites 
' were called Cotytlia, and her 
priests Baplas; because' they, 
who were initiated into her mys- 
teries, were sprinkled with warm 
water. See Peck> and Juvenal 
u. 91. 

Talia secreta coluerunt orgia tsda 
Ceeropiam soliti Baptae lassare Co* 
^tto. 

^ 181. — ike dragon wcmlQ Al- 

luding to the (fragpiM of . the 
night. See II Penserpso 59. 
1 32. — spits her thickest gloom,] 

^ So Drayton of an ex)ialation or 

cloud. Bar, W. ii. S5. without 
a f«Biflkr-or low sense. 

VOL. IV. 



Spetieth his lightning forth. 

. * ' 

And Spenser has, ftre^speUing 
forge. F. Q. ii. viii. 3. T. Warton. 
. 133. And makes one bloi of all 
the air,] In the Manuscript he 
bad first written And makes a 
blot of nature, and afterwards 
And throws a blot o*er all the air, 
and then corrected it as it stands 
at present 

134. Stay thy cloudy ebon cfuur, 
&c3 In the Manusoript these 
li^es at first run thus^ 

Stay thjyoUth^d ebon chair, 
TiU all thy duftibe done, and fumghi 
left out. 

Afterwards these lines were 
added in the margin. 

Wherein thou rid*st with H^ate» 
And favour our close jocondrie, 

and then altered to what they 
are at present. 

D 
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Ere the blabbing eastern scout) 
The nice morn on th' Indian ^»ep ; 
From her cabin'd loophole ]>eep, 
And to the tell-tale sun descry 
Our conceaPd solemnity. 
Come^ knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fiiata^ic round. 



149 



4^ 



w 



189. — nice morn'} A finely 
chosen epithet^ expressing at once 
eurioiu and squeamuh. Hard. 

140. From her cabin* d loophole 
peep,"] So appearing to them 
who see the morning break from 
die midst of a wood, at loopholes 
cut through thickest shade. Para- 
dise Lost, ix. 1 ] 10. Cantic. vi. 
10. Who is she that lookeih forth 
as the morning ? Richardson. 

Milton here perhaps imitated 
Fletcher*8 beginning of his fifth 
Upt of the Faithful Shepherd( 



See the blushing morn doth peep 
' Through the window, while the sun, 

• 140. — caBin^d] Rather cabins. 
Comus is describing the morning 
(Contemptuously, as it was un« 
welcome and unfriendly to hia 
secret revels. Compare alsa 
Drayton, Mas. Elyz. ed. l6S0. 

The sun oubof the east doth peepe, &c. 

T. Warion. 

141. -^the teU-dale sun] This 
epithet alludes to the fiible of 
tjbe i^un's discovering Mars and 
Venus together, and telling tales 
to Vulcan. Odyss. viii. 30^. 

14&» Come, knit hands, and 

beat the ground 
In a light fantastic leotrmf.] 



This sufficiently explains w|ia^ 
is meant by the measure follow- 
ing! whidi, says Mif. PfG^c, is 
an old way of expression for the 
datuie, as in Shakespeare, King 
Henry VI VL act i, sc^ ?• 

Good, my Lord Cardlnal» I hare half 

a dozen healths 
To drink to these fiur ladies, and % 

meature 
To lead them once again ; and then 

let*s dream 
Who^s best in favour; 

In Milton's Manuscript the last 
line was thus at firstj 

)Fi<^ a lig^t tffu^y^ofte round. 

And then follows. The measure 
in a wildf rude^ and wanfon antic 
143. Compare Fletcher, Faith-' 
ful Shepherdess, a. i. s. 1. 

Arm in 0rm 
Tread we softly in a round, 
While the hollow ncighbourlnjf 
ground,' &c. 

And Jenson, in his Masques. 

In motions swift and tneet 
The happy ground to heat» 

And Shakespeare, Mids. JV. Dr. 
a. iv* s. 1. 

Sound music. Come, my quflen, take 

hand witli me. 
And rock the grouiid whereon Uiete 

sleeptrs be. 

T. Wattan. , 



\ 
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The Measure. 

Break off, breSk dff, I feel the different pace i4,$ 

Of some chaste footing near about this ground: 

Run to your shroutls, within these brakes and trees; 

Our number rtay affright: some virgin ^re • 

(F6r so I can distinguish by mine art) 

Benighted in these woods. "Now to my charms, 156 

And to my wily trains ; I shall ere long 

Be well-stockM with aS fair a herd as grazM 

About my mother Circe. Thus I Hurl 

My dazzling spells into the spungy air, 

Of pow'r to cheat the eye with blear illusion, ^ 155 

And give it false presentments, lest the place 

And nay quaint habits breed astonishment, 

And put the damsel to suspicious flight. 

Which must not be for' that's against my course ; 

^ l4io. —I feel the different pat€ 153. -^Thus I hurl 8tc.'] The 

&C.] The £43Xbymf^ lines be- lines following were thus in thd 

foi^ they wei^: allured in the Afanuscript at first. 

Manuscript run thusi j^^ ^^^,^ ^^^ .^^^ ^^^ ,p^,„^ 

—I hear the difi^nt pace air 

Of lome chaste footing, near about Of pow'r to cheat the eye with sleight 

this firround. ' [or Ui*td\ illusion. 
Some virg^ rare benighted in these . And give it false presentments,, ebe 

woods ; the place Ac 
For so I can distingulsfk by mine art. 

Run to your shrouds within these VSS. .-r-^^-^-^Thus I hurl 

brak^a and trees ; M^ dazzling spells into ■ the 

Our number may aflPHgtit. spungy air. j 

And in the margin {s written, B^ Flitter, jPai^^ Sf^. act iii. 
Th^ all sfiiUtefTf . . . »• !• 

^ 151. -T-w'y- tram A R^htly j gty^w th^se herbs to purge the air : 
auered from what he had first Let your odour drive ftom hence 
written in hJS^^MafHlsqript, All mists that <&»«fe sense, &c 

. --^Kowtomy<f»Aw, Compare Par. L. viii. 457. T. 

for the charnis descpibedare nbt 157. — -quaint'] See notes, 
fiNinkthe'cWdieidjpllutiiaebpoea, Sams. Agm. 1305. and Arcades^ 
but the Crothio. narbuH^, 47. » T.Wartm, 
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I under fair pretence, of friendly eifds, 160 

And well plac'd words of glozing courtesy 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wind me into the easy-hearted man, 

And hug him into snares. When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magic dust, ids 

I shall appear some harmless villager, 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. 

But here she comes, I fairly step aside, ) 

And hearken, if I may, her business here. 

Tke Lady enters. 
This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 17a 



161. '-'Words qf glozing eouf" 
tesyl 
Flattering, deceitful; a^ in Pur. 
L. iii. 9^. "glozing lies." iv. 
549. "80 gloz'd the tempter." 
The word occurs in Spenser, 
Marlow, Lilly, Shakespeare. . 7*. 
PTarton. 

164. And hug him into snares,'] 
So corrected in the Manuscript 
from 

And hug him into netM» 

164. when once her eye 

Hath met the virttie qf this 
magic dust,'] 
This refers to the JVIS. reading 
of V. 154. mj powdered spells. 
T. War ton. 

167. Whom thrift keeps up 
about his country gear.^ Here is 
a strange mistake in the edition 
<if the poems printed in 1673, 
which nas implicitly been fol- 
lowed in some other editions. 
This whole verse is omitted> and 
the two following are transposed 
thu8> 

I shall appear some harmlass villagtr. 



And hearken, if I may, her botinesf 

here. 
But here ahe comes, I fairly step 

aside. 

We hare restored the true read- 
ing according to the author's 
Manuscript, and according to 
the first edition of the MaSa' in 
16*37, and according to the first 
edition of the Poems in 1645. 
The last line in some editions 
is varied thus. 

And hearken, if I may, her busineie 
hear. 

But Milton's own is mudi pro- 
perer and better. 

And hearken, if I may, her butinesi 
here* 

168. —fairly] That is, sqftly. 
Hurd, " Fair and softly" were 
two words which went together, 
signifying gently. The corpse of 
Richard II. was conveyed in ■ a 
litter through haadiati^^faire 
'*and softly" Froissart, p/ii. 
cb. 249. T. Warton. 

170. — if mine ear] Manuscxtptji 
if my ear. 
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My best guide now ; methought it was the. sound 

Of riot and ill manag'd merriment, 

Such as the jocund flute, or gamesome pjpe! 

Stirs up among the loose unlettered hinds. 

When for their teeming flocks, and granges full, 171 

In wanton dance they praise the bounteous Pan, 

And thank the Gods amiss. I should be loath 

To meet the rudeness, and swilPd insolence 

Of such late wassailers ; yet O where else 

Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 130 



•^ iome mood.** Par. L. vi. 6^0. 
Drayton has the word» EcL if. 
and EcL vii. T. Warion, 

175. -^granges full.'] The Ma- 
nuscript had at first garners^ 
ivfaich was altered with judg« 
ment. Two rural scenes of fes- 
tivity are alluded to^ the spring 
[ieemlng Jlocks}, and the autumn 
[granges full]^ sbeep-sheariog 
anil harvest-home. But the time 
when the garners are full is 
in winter^ when the com is 
thrashed. Warhurion, 

179 Of swh late wassailers;'] 
An ingenious author^ who should 
best know the force of English 
words, as he is employed in draw- 
ing up an English dictionary, 
gives this account of the origin 
of the word wassailer. Hail or 
heil for health was in such con- 
tinual use among the goo^-fel- 
lows of ancient times, that a 
drinker was called a was-heiler 
or a wisher of health, and the 
liquor was termed tvas-heil, be- 
cause health was so often wished 
over it. * Thus in the lines of 
Hanvil the monk. 



Jamque vagante scypho, difeincto 

l^tture wtU'heilt 
. Ingemioant wu^heil: labor ett plus 

perde^e vitii 
Quam sitis. 

These words were afterwards cor- 
rupted into wassail and wassailer • 
See Miscellaneous Observations 
on Macbeth, p. 41. So* Shake- 
speare in Hamlet, act i. so. ?• 

. The king doth wake to night, and 
takes his rouse. 
Keeps wassail, &c. 

. . 179. In some parts of Eng- 
land, especially in the west, it is 
still customary for a company of 
mummers, in the evenings of the 
Christmas-holidays, to go about 
carousing from house to house, 
who are called the nassailers. 
Compare Fletcher's Faith^. Shep» 
act V. 8. 1. Selden mentions the 
" yearly was^haile in the country, 
*' ou the vigil of the new year." 
Notes on PolyolL s. ix. vol. iii. 
p. 838. Compare Love*s Lab. 
Lost, act v. s. ii. and Jonson, 
Masques, vol. vi. 3. T. Warton. 

180. Shall I injorrn my unac* 
guainted feet, &c.] The expres- 
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In the blind tnazes of this taiigiad );cood? i: 
My brothers, when they sav ib6 wearied out 
With this long way, resoJying Jhfipe toJodge 
Under the spreading favour of these pines, 
Stepp'd, as they said^ to the next ithicket side 
To briag me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable Woods provide; 
Thev left me then, when the GrraV'^booded. Evi 



18i 



i^^ 



^ion unacquainted feet is a little 
hard. Hurd, 

Compare Satns, Agon. 335. 

——Hither hnth informed 
Your younger feet. 

And with tangled tDood, v. 181. 
compare Par. L. iv. 176. *'toii- 
'* gling bushes had perplexed;" 
and Pr. W. i. 13. " the dark, the 
" bushy, the tangled forest.*' T» 
Warton, 

181. In the blind maze* of this 
tangled wood?"} In the Manu- 
script it was at first 

In the blind alieys of this arcfted wood. 

184. Under the tpreadwg favour 
of these pinesJ] This is like Virgil's 
*' Hospiiiis tenieat frondentUms 
" arbos." Georg, iv. S*. An 
inversion of the same scfrt oc- 
curs in Cicero^ in a Latin version 
from Sophocle8*s Trachini<p, of 
the shirt of Nessus. Tusc, Disp. 
u. 8. 

Ipse inligatus pette interimor textili, 

T, Warton. 

185. To bring me hierries, or 
such cooling fruit 

As the kind hospitable woods 
pr<fvide,'] 
So Fletcher, Faith. Shep. act 1. s. 
1. vol. ill. p. 105. Where, says 
the virgin-5hepherdess Clotin, 



My meat shall be wbat these wild 

woods afford, 
BerrieSf and chesnuts, plantanet oa 

whose cheeks 
The sun. sits smiling, and the loAj 

^ fruit 
PuU'd from the fair head of the 

atraight-growo^pipe. 

^7 ^^yiPS ^^ scene of bis 
MasK in a wild forest, Milton 
secured to himself, a perpetual 
fund of {Picturesque description« 
which, resulting from situation^ 
was always at hand. He waa 
not obliged to go out of his way 
for this striking embellishment ; 
it was suggested of necessity by 

E resent circumstances. The same 
appy choice of sc^e supplied 
Sophocles in Philoctetes, Shake- 
speare in . As you Uke it, apd 
Fletcher in the Faithful Skep^ 
herdess, with frequent and even 
unavoidable opportunities of 
rural delineation, and that of the 
most romantic kind. But Milton 
has additional advantages: his 
forest is not only tbe residence 
of a magician, but is exhibited 
under the gloom of midnight. 
Fletcher, however, to whom Mil* 
ton is confessedly indebted, 
avails himself of the latter cir- 
cumstance. T. fVart^n. 
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Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed, , 

Rose from the bindtnost wheels of Pbcebus' wain. 190 

But where they are, and why they came not back, 

Is now the labour of my thoughts; .^tis likeliesit 

They had engaged their wandering steps too fiir, 

And envious darkness, ere tfaey;could return, 

Had stole them from me; else Q thiieviah^ Night 195 

Why should^sl tbou, but for some felonious end. 



189* X.t^« a sad votarist in 
palmer* 8 tveed,'] A palmer 'is a 
pilgrim^ bearing branches of 
pam from the Holy Land^ whi- 
ther he made a vow to go, and 
18 therefore called votariit in 
paUner^s weedj and so Spenser, 
Faeiy Queen, b. ii. cant i. st. 

——I wrap mywtAf in ptimer'g weed. 

In MiIton*8 Manuscript it is 
weeds. Paradise Regained, iv. 
426. 

t ill moming UAt 
Came forth tfith pUgrim ttept in 
amice ^ray. 

190. —0/ Thcthni watnO In 
the Manuscript it was 9X first 

—of Phcsbus* chair, 

192. ..liAreluv/] Milton is fond 
of this superlative. See Par. L. 
Yi. 688. ix. 414. ii; 585. iii. 659. 
Likest also occurs frequently. 
Sets below, v. 237. and Par, L. 
ii. 756. iii. 572. vi. SOI. iz. 894. 
T. Warton. 

198. r% had engaged &c.^ 
These two Hues ran thus at first 
in the Manuscript, 

They had engag'd iheit youtldy steps 

■ , too far 
To the toonupntiiiig tight ; and en- 
vious darkness, Su. 



195. Had stole them from me;] 
In the Manuscript, and in the 
first edition of 1^7, it is Holne. ' 

195. -^Ise O thievuh Night 
&C.3 This is extremely low ill 
the midst of a speech of so much 
gravity and dignity. But the 
candid reader will impute it, no 
doubt, to our poet's condescen- 
sion to that prevailing fondness 
for this kind of false wit about 
the time in which he wrote. 
Thyer. 

1 suppose Dr. Dalton was of 
the same opinion, for he has 
omitted these lines in Comus, as 
he adapted it for the stage. 

19s. Ph. Fletcher** Pise. Ed. 
p. 84. ed. 1688. 

—The ihieviih night 
Steali on the vrorld, and roki our 
eyes of light. 

In the present age, in which al- 
most every common writer avoids 
palpable absurdities, at least 
monstrous and unnatural con- 
ceits, would Milton have intro- 
duced this passage? Certainly 
not. But in the present age, 
correct and rational as it is, had 
Comus been written, we should 
not perhaps have had some of 
the greatest beauties of its y/fild 
and romantic imagery. 7*. Wary 
ton. 
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In thy dark lantbojrii thus close up the stars, 

That nature bung in heaven, and fill 'd their lamps 

With everlasting oil, to give' date. %ht 

To the itoisled and Iqn^ly travJsller? . SOQ 

This is the place,^ ids well as I . may. gucfss, 

Whence even now die tumult of loud 'mirth 

Was rife, and perfect in my listening ear. 

Yet nought but single darkness do I find. 

What might this be ? A thousand fantasies soi 

teegin to throng into my memory, , 

Of calling shapes, and beck'ning shadows dire. 

And airy tongues, that syllable men's names 

199. — to give due lighQ He 2Q7. These superetitions^whicli 

had first written in the Manu- are here finely applied, may be 

script their light found in the ancient Voyages of 

203. rifofi See the note, Marco Paolo the Venetian. He 

Par. L. i. 650. £• is speaking of the vast and periU 

205. — ^ thousand fantasies ous desert of Lop in Asia. De 

Begin to throng into my memory, RegUmib. Oriental, lib. i. c. xliv. 
&C.3 These fancies, from Marco Paolo, 
Milton perhaps here remembered are adopted in Heylin^s Cosmo- 
Shakespeare, K, John, act v. s. 7* graphie* See lib. iii.' p. 201. ed. 

With many legions of strange ^n- l^^^\. ^^^' ^^^ ^®'" ^^^^'^ 

taties^ Milton seems to nave gleamed 

Which in their throng and press to his intelligence itl Par. L. ilii 

that last hold 437^ (where see the note.) Syl- 

Confound themselves. ^^^^^ ^^ j^^g the tradition in 

T. Warton. the text, in Bu Bartas, ed. fol. 

20r. Of calling shapes, &c.] P- 274- 

This is perfectly agreeable to the And round about the dcsart Lop, 

superstitious notions of tihat age, „ whete oft 

an^to the manner of h» nialer »' .JT^^''^ " ^"""^ 

Shakespeare: and so Fletcher in * T. Warton, 

the Faithful Shepherdess, act i. ^^„ ^. . ,1 1 1 t ; 

speaks ^^208. — that syUabUmens names] 

^^ The Mai)tt9cript had first that 

Of voices caUingin the dead of night: j^^^ night-wandeters ; theottcT is 

and Virgil, Mn. iv. 460. the marginal reading. 

Hincel^audiri voces et verba vacantis ,. ^08. Syllable, pronounce dis- 

• VisH viri, nox eum terras obscura tinctly. As m Ph. Hietchers 

t^emt. Poet. Misceh '* Yet syllabled in 
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Od sands, and sbcms, and tlesert! 

These thoughts may startle iv^ll, but nc^ astound : tio 

The virtuous mind,. that ever walks. attended 

By a strong siding champion, Conscience.-—* 

welcome pure-eyM Faith, white-handed. Hope, 
Thou hovering Angel girt niiith goldbn wings, '. 

And thou unblemished form of Chastity; . .. t\$ 

1 see ye visibly, and now believe . " 
That he, the Supreme Good, t^ whom all things ill 
Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a. glist'ring guardian if need were . 

To keep my life and honour unassaiPd, '^ fto 

Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 



** flesh-spell'd characters." T. 
Warton, 

214. Thou hovering angel &c.] 
lu the edition of 1637 it was 
JUltering : and so was it at first 
in the Manuscript too^ where the 
following lines were thus writ- 
ten at first, and aiterwards cor* 
rected. 

* 

And thou unspotted form of chastity ; 
' I see ye Visibly^ and whUe I tee ye 
Thit dusky hdlow ie a Paradise, 
And heaven gates 6*er my headz now 
/ believe &c. 

214. Thus in Shakespeare*t 

Lover sComplaint, Malone's SuppL 

i.p. 759. 

. ; Which h'ke a dierubini above Hdtm 
kooei*d. 

But hoiking is here applied, with 
iMiili»r. propriety to the aitgel 
HltiP.-> Ja sight, on the wing; 
tmA'it jiQt» approadiiog, yet ' not 
flying away. Still appearing* 
Uontefdj^Uon soars on golden 
wmgt Il'Penfi. v. 52. Mr. Bowie 
diilects us to Ariosto^ OrL Fur. 
c. xiv. 80. 



Mosse 
Con maggior freUa ie ihraie peitne. 

And we have " that golden-winged 
" host/' in the Ode on the Death 
of an Infant, st. ix. T. Warton. 
215. And thou unblemisVdform 
of Chastity, &c.] In the same 
strain, Fletchers Shepherdess in 
the soliloquy Just cited^ ibid. p. 

log. . , 

—Then, strongest Chastity, 
Be thou my strongest guard . ibr here 

I'll dwell, '- ' 

In oppoaition against fate dM hell. 

T. Warton. 

^15. — unblemished form ^ 
Chastity,'] May, of Rosamond in 
her virgin state^ Henr. Sec. lib. v. 
edit. Lond. 1638. 12mo. 

» 

When that unMemisf^dJbffiu, to 
much admir*d, &c. 

T. Warton. 

219. Would send a giisfnng 
guardian"] In the Manuscript it 
was at first cherub, 

^1. Was I decei»d, or did a 
sabU cloud M,] This presents us 
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Turn forth iier.silyer'liuiagi oh the nigl^t? 
J did Qoterr^ there does' a sable cbixl 
Turn forth .hear: 8}l?er lining on die tiigbt» 
And castsa gleam ovier this 'tufted gnove. 
I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 
Such noi^e as I can make to be heard. fiirthest 
rU venture, for my new enlivenM spirits 
Prompt me ; and they perhaps are not far off. 



ni 



Song. 

■ 

SWEET Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv'st unseen 2so 
Within thy airy shell, 



N : 



with one of the noblest images 
in nature, and as beautifully 
expressed. The author seems to 
have been sensible of its diarms^ 
and has therefore contrived to 
repeat it; apd so artfully, that 
the repetition adds a new grace' 
to it. Warhurion. 

These lines are turned lilce 
that verse of Ovid, Fast. lib. v. 
545. ' 

Fallor? An arma spjiant? Kon fal- 
Umur: annasonalMDt. 

Hurd. 

The; repetition) arising fiH>m 
the convrction and confidence of 
an unaccusing conscience, is in- 
imitably beautiful. See note on 
EL V. 5. 

When all saccour seems to^be 
lost, heaven unexpectedly pre- 
sents the silver lining of a sable 
cloud to the virtuous. TjWnr- 
ion. • 

S26. / cannot hdUoo to mg 
hrdhers, Sfc.'] So thfe jailor*s 
daughter in B. and Fletdier, 



benighted also and alone in a 
wood, whose character affords 
one of the finest female mad 
scenes in our language. Two 
noble Kinsm. act iii. s. ^. vol. x. p.* 
55. She is in search of Palamon. 

I cannot halloo, &c« 

I have heard 
Strange howU this life long night &c. 

T. JVarton. 

'^ 229. art not far offj] In 

the Manuscript it is 

are not fir hence. 

^231. WUhm thy aity shell,] 
The horizon. Warburion, 

The edition of this Mask with 
alterations for the stage hath ceH 
instead of <AtfU.* but the cdao' 
inon readin|^ U nnKh the best: 
The nymph 18 s^ted in a convex 
vehicle of air, which on aocobikl 
of its form is called a testudo ot 
fhelL And as all soilnd is com-* 
municated by the air, the pool 
hath very naturally assigned hct 
this airy vehicle, whereby to 
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By slow Meander^s margaft green, 
And in the violet-embroider^d vaie, 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moumeth welU 
Canst thou not tell itae of li gentle pair 

That likest thy Narcissus are? 
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receive and return its varioas 
impulses. TVi <«<fo or $heU being 
a name also for a mustcaV instru- 
ment, a lyre, which could give 
no sottod out when it was struck 
upon^ the word beautiliilly al- 
ludes to the nature of this vocal 
nymph; 

quae nee reticere loquenti. 
Nee prior ipsa loqui poterat resonobi- 
lis Echo. 

Ovid. Met iii. 357- Calton. 

I caonot but thin^c sMl the bet- 
ter word for the reasons asaigiied: 
but yet it may be said to justify 
Dr. Dalton*s luteration^ that Mil- 
ton hath also written qeU in th^ 
margin of his manuscript. 

231. Certainly the tnie reading 
is thtU, the horizon, which in 
another place he calls the HqUow 
round ofQfiUhiaf seaifideVati^. 

St. X. . 

Nature that heard sueh fiound 
BeneaUi the hoUaw tomui 

That is^ ** audi soun^^ piercing 
*' the airy region beneath the 
** hollow circumfermce of the 
'* heavens." Hurd. 

233. — vk)let'embroider*d vale,] 
This is a beautiful compound 

Sithet* and the combination of 
B two words that compose it, 
natural and easy. Our poetjhas^ 
in these his early poems^ cdned 



many others, equally happy and 
significant:' such as love'dariing 
eyes, amber-^ropping, Jloteety-idr- 
tied, low-roosted, snaky-headed, 
fiery^wheeled, ivhite^hawAed, m- 
iporn, JUme-feU,^ nuity^fiiMgedy 
pure^eyed, tinseUsUppered. Dtp J. 
Warton. . 

See Peck for more instances, 
in Mem. Mih. p. 117. andcom^ 
pareP.L.iv.700. And Browne's 
Sheph, Pipe, Egl. iv. Signat D* 
4. edit 1014. 

Methinkes no April showre 
SmbroUUr should ihe ground, Ac. 

The allusion is the same in 
Lycidas, v. 148. 

And every flower that sad emimAdtry 
wears. 

T. Warioui 

234. Where the lote4om nighi' 
ingaki] Deprived of her mate. 
As Uus'lom in the Tempett, act 
iv. 8. 2. jr. WMon. 
' ^S6.' Canst fhou not tell 'me ^ 
a gentle pair 
That Hkest thy Narcissus are fj 
So Fletcher^ Faith. Shep, act i. 
8. 1. p. 117. 

■ ;A gmtUpahr 

Ha^e prpQiis'd equal love. 

Other petty borrowings of the 
same kmd might be pointed out, 
which prove Milton's intimati^ 
familiarity with f1etcher*a play. 
T. Warton. 
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O if thou have 
Hid them in some flo^v'fy cave, , 

Tell me but where, ^40 

r Sweet queen' of parly, daughter of the sphere, 

So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heav'n's harmonies. 

COMUS. 

Can any niortal mixture of earth^s mould 
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238. O, if thou have 

Hid them in somtjlom'fy ca»e.'\ 
Here is a seeming inaccuracy for 
the sake of the rhyme. Bat the 
sense being hypothetical and 
contingent, we will suppose an 
ellipsis of shouldest before have, 
A verse in Saint John affords an 
apposite illustration. " If thou 
" have bom him hence, tell me 
" wb^re thou hasi laid him.** xx. 
15. We Hnd another instance 
below> V. 887. 

And bridle in thy headlong wave, 
- Till thou our summons answered have. 

In the mean time it must be al- 
lowedj that thou and you are ab- 
solutely synonin^ous. And see 
Bishop Lowth's Grammar, pp. 
67, 6S. edit 1775. Mr. Steevens 
suggests, that part of the Address 
to me Sun which Southeme has 
put into the mouth of Oroonoko, 
IS e? idently copied from this pas- 
sage. 

Or if thy sister goddess has |%rtferr*d 
Her beauty to Uie skies to be a star. 
Oh ! tell me whe)*e she shines. 

T. fVarion. 

241. ^-^diaughter of the sphere,"] 
Milton has given her a mu^ 
nobler and more poetical original 
thim any of the dncient mytho* 
logists. He supposes her to «^ 



owe her first existence to the 
reverberation of the music of 
the spheres; in consequence of 
which he had just before culled 
the horizon her airy sIielL And 
from the Gods (like other celestial 
beings of the classical order) she 
came doi^ to men. Warburtofi* 

243. ^nd give resounding grace 
to all heav'n's harmonies J] That 
is, "The grace of their being 
" accompanied with an echo.'* 

The goddess Echo was of pe- 
culiar service in the machinery 
of a Mask, and therefore often 
introduced. M ilton has here used 
her much more rationally than 
most of his brother mask- writers. 
She is invoked in a song, but not 
without the usual tricks of sur* 
prising the audience by strange 
and unexpected repetitions of 
sound, in Browne's inner Temple 
Masque, to which I have supposed 
our author might have had an 
eye, p. 1S6, She often appears 
in Jonson*s masks. This frequent 
introduction, however* of £cho 
in the musks of hi$ time,. seems 
to be ridiculed even by Jonson 
himself in Cynthia's RevellSf act 
i. s. 1. This play was first acted 
in J 500. T. War ton. 

244. Can any mortal mixture 
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Breathe such divine inchanting^raviahmeiit? 
Sure something holy lodg€»9 in that breast. 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence : 
How sweetly did they flo^t upon Ae wings 
Of S^^nce, through the empty-vaulted night, 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 
Of darkness till it smilM ! I have oft heard 
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&c.] Before these words there 
is in the manuscript^ Comm hoks 
f^ in and speaks, 
''■ . 244. Can any mortal mixiure 

rfearth*s mould, 
■■ . Breathe such divine inchanting 
ravishment?^ 
This was plainly personal The 
poet availed himself of an op« 
portunity of pa3ring a just com- 
pliment to the voice and skill of 
a real songstress. So the boys 
are complimented for their beau^ 
and elegance of figure. AnOj 
afterwai^s, the strains that 
might creatb a soul under the 
ribs of death/' are found to be 
the voice '^ of my most honour*d 
" Lady/* v. 564^. T. Wartan, 
. 246. Sure, something holy lodges 
in that breast^ , 
And mih these raptures mgves 

the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residetice:] 
That is> ** Something holy inha- 
*/ biting that breast, coufts the 
f^air» the vehicle of 8ound> to 
■« ffive it utterance^ to disQover 
** the latent source of its resi« 
dence^ by means of these ra- 
vishing notes.*' T* Wurton. 
. t4Q. Hon sujeetlfl did theufioa£\ 
That is, '' these raptures. The 
effect for the cause. 7", Warton. 
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249. How swM^ did they float 
upon the finngs 

Of Silence;] 
This is extremely poetical, and 
insinuates >this sublime idea and 
imagery^ that even Silence her- 
self was content to convey her 
mortal enemy. Sounds on her 
wings, so greatly was she 
charmed with its harmopy. 
Warburton, . 

851. At every fall smoothing 
ike raven down 
. Of darkness till it smiTd!] 
The poetical e^i^tice of darkness 
is to frqwn. — --B^t . whi^jt we 
are to suppose afforded this fine 
image tb Comus, ' is that sahle 
cloudy which the Lady says just 
at that time turned forth her siiper 
Uning ori the night. Warburton. 

In the Manuscript, a^d in the 
edition of 1637> we read. 

Of darkness till i^ smiVd. 

252. — • — / oft have heard , 
My mth^ Circe, with the Sirens 

thtee,i • r . 

Amidtt the flotvWy-kirtled Nai* 

ades9 
Culling their potent herhis and 

. baltful drugs, . . \ 
Who, as they sung, mptld take 

the prisoned ^qul, &c.3 
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My mother Circe with the Sirens three, 
Amidst the flow^ry-kirtled Naiades 



Originally from Ovid, Mefatn. 
xiv. 264. Of Circe. 

Nereides, Nymphoque simuly qu89 

vellera motit^ ' - ■ '*"'•• 
Nulla trahunt digitis, nee fila se* 

queatia ducunt, 
Gramina disponont: flfpacBoaque sine 

ordine florek 
Secernunt calathis, ▼ariasque cdo- 

ribus herbas. 
Ipsa, quod hae fadunt, opus exigit: 

il^ quid asus 
Quoque sit in folio, quae sit ooncordia 

misUs, > 
Novit ; et advertens penias eiaminat 

httrbas. . 

See mlso ibid. v. S2, 54. Milton 
calls the 'Sal&dbs flowerg-kirtled^ 
because they were employed in 
collecting flowers. But William' 
firOwne Sad just befor<s preceded 
our author in this imitation frottf 
Ovid, in his Inner Ternple MasqUe 
on the story of Circe, p. 143. 

CaU to a daooe the fair Nereides,' 
With other nymphs, which do in 

eyery creeke. 
In woods, on* ptotnv, on iiibuntainii» 

dmpkt seeke. 
For po^rfuU Cii^^' gnd^lat in a 

song, &c . . 

Here, in nmpUs, ^^ faave> oar 
author's ^^ potent > hWbs and 
<^ -dntgs." But see tioto on ver. 
50. It is remiurkable, that Mil^ 
ton has iatermijBed the Sirens 
with Circe's nymphs. Circe in- 
deed ism song8tresiini:heOdys- 
sejf"} but she ha» nothing to^do 
with the Sirens. Perha|)8 Mil- 
ton hkltht^ alsof front Browhe's 
Masque, where Circe uses the 
muBie w the Sirens inthe-|m>- 
^cess of her incantation, p. 134. 

Then, Sireris, quickly wend'm^ to 
thte bdwre. 



To lltte ttaleiir welcome, . and shev 
Circe*s ppwre. 

Again; p. 13. 

' Syrens, ynoiigh, ceiue: Circe has 
pr^Vailei). 

: A^sincle line of Horace perhaps 
occasioned this confusion of two 
distinct fables. Epist, i. ii. 23. 

Sirenum voces et Circes pocula nosti. 

r. Warton* 

^ ^54i. AnAdii the flaw'ty-kiriled 
Naiades &c.J It appears by the 
Manuscript that , this and the 
verse following were add^ after 
die rest in the margin. A kirtle 
is a woman's gown ; a ^\ard used 
bv Chaucer and Spenser, and 
Snakespeare in *2 Hen. IV. act ii. 
s. It. 'And in ohe of tiis Son« 
nets, 

A cap of Sowers, and a Jcirtle 
EmbroiderM all with leaves of myrtle. 

^^4. In the pastoral writers of 
l^ilton- s age Mid befbre, Mr tie is ifc 
woman's gown; but it originally 
sigliified a man's^urtnent, and; 
andehtly, was most cdtnmoiily so 
used} JS^ Spenser, F. Q. i. iv. 
32. It was the name for the 
snreoat at the creation of Knights 
of the Garter. See Anstis, Ord, 
Gart. »; 317* In an original roll 
of the hbosehold escpenses of 
WykebAttf, Bp. of Winchester, 
dated 1394, is this entry. '' In 
'^'-ftrttttifa dliafum eurUllarumyro 
** Dbmino cmn 'AirrUra ap;nma; 
**K. 8.'* That is, for furring or 
facing two kirtles-for nqr Lord 
Willi liNQabs'skth, lOf. T. Wur^ 
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C ulling th^ir potait herbs, and baleful drugs, ^tUs 

Who as they sung, would take die pr!s6^M sottl. 

And lap it in Elysium; Seylla wefit. 

And chid her barkiog waves into attention, 

And fell Gharybdis murnnir'd soft applatise : 

Yet they in pleasing slunU)er liillM the sense, s0o 

And in sweet iqadness^ r^bb^d it of itaelf ; 

But such a sacred, and home-felt 'delight, 

Such sober certiainty of waking bliss-' 

I never heard till ndw» Pit speak to her. 

And she shall be lUy qiieetl. Hail, fi[»eign wwder, %6ti 






^ 856. — «ro«2(2 take the priion*d 
soul, 

And lap U in Elysium /] ' 
Sublimely expressed to imply 
the binding up its rational fa« 
culties, and is opposed to the 
sober certainty of waking bliss. 
Bat the imagery is taken from 
Shakespeare* who has employed 
it, in praise of music, on twenty 
occasions. Wdrburton. 

In the old plav, the. Riturn 
from Parnassus, lo06, act i. a* 2. 

Sweet Co9istable doth, .take this won* 

dering ear. 
And layi it up in wHiiing prisonmenU 

In L* Allegro, 136, Lap * me in 
soft Lydian airesr- We ha^e 
" lUp^ in deHglU'' in Spensety 
Faery Q* ▼. vi. 6/ Prii&nedwas 
more common lium imprisenedi 
See B. a^d Fletcher^s PkUasier, 
and Shakespeare* passim; Ti 
WUrton,' 

257. -&»lia wejpt, 

■ ' And chid &cJj 
had first writen> - 

S eylla vonld^'wefp' • 
hxnAchUe, then c^itfi^ her baf king 
<wwei &c* ^ ■ ' 



See Paradise Lost* ii. 660, and 
1019. and the notes there. 

S57. Siliua Italicus, of a JSici- 
lian shepherd tuning his reed/ 
Bell. Pun. xiv. 467. 

SeyUmi tacuere canes* stetit atra 
Charybdifl. 

The same situation and circum? 
stances dictated a similar fiction 
or mode of expressipn'to either 
poet. But Sflius avoided ^ the 
poldneBa*. perhaps impropriety^ 
of the last unage in "Mdton. T* 
JVarton, 
^GS^^r^-^cdl, foreign wonder. 
Whom ^tain these rough shades 

did never breed, 
Unless the goddess, &p.] 
Titus Fletcher, Faith, Shep. act 
V. 8. 1. vol. iii. p.. 18^ 

— 4— Wiiat«'ier sh^ be ; 
Be'st Ihou her spirit or some divinity^ 
That in her ^pe thinks good to 
walk thJiT gtove. 

But perhaps our author had an 
unpcrelBived retrospect to the 
Tempert^«oti.fl. 8w •' 

Ferd. Mosf sure the goddess 
On whom theae aires''attend.«*-i- 
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Whom certain these roii^ shades did never breed, ' 

Unlesa the goddess that in ' raraL shrine 

DwelPst here with Pan, or Silvan, by blest song 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly ^ 

To touch the prosp'rous growth: of this tall wood. . 270 

Nay, gentle:shepherd, ill is lost that praise ; . 
That is addressM to unattending ^rs; 
Not any boast of skill, but extrepae shift - ; 

How to r^iij my seyerM qpffip^y, , . 

Compell'd me to awake the courteous Echo ' «7S 

To give me answer from her mossy couch. 

COMUS. 

• > ■ 

What chance, good Lady, hath bereft you thus ? \ 

—My prime request, i^' ^68. DfvelVit here with Pan, 

Whkh I do last pronounce, is, O you g^^.] ' In the Manuscript he had 

jf^J.^^LtA nr ^9 written at first Livst here with 

If you be maid ornor -rto « 1.1^ 

'' Fan^ &c., and see what be saya 

Where maid b created being, a of the Genius of the wood in 

woman in oppositipn to goddess. Arcades, and compare it with 

Comus is universally idlowed to this passage. 

have taken some of its tints i^ 270. To touch the ptosprous 

from the Tempest, Compare the growth of this tall wood.} We see 

F(Mri€ Q. iii. V. S6. ii. iii. 33. and by the Manuscript with what 

B. and Fletcher s Sea-voyage, judgment Milton corrected. Ajid 

Act ii. 8. 1. And Ovid, where in this view the publication of it 

Salmacis first sees the boy Hfer- by the leimed and ihgeiiious 

ttiaphroditUs, Metam. iv. 320. Mr. BiroH was very useful. In 

.^Puer, dignissime credi this line the'Manuscript had proS" 

W«Deii8v s«itua*iu$c8,poteses8e j^^yji,^, whifch Milton. with judg- 

Cupidtf, &c.- ; ment altered to; prosperous; for 

Ahd Browne's Btitdnnia'a Pas- tall wood implfies fMi grown, to 

iorals, b. i.' s. 4. p. 70. Homer, yfbichprosperousBgtees, but pros^- 

in the address of Ulysses to Nau- pering implies it not to be full 

sicaa, the father of true ele^nce grown. . Warburton. 

as wel( as of true poetry, is the 277, &c. Here is an imi- 

ortexial author of this piece of tation of those scenes in ! the 

gmlantry, which could not escape Greek Tragedies^ where the dia- 

flie valance of Virgil. See Ar- logue proc^ds by questioned 

cades, v. 44. T. Warton, ^ answer, a single verse bekig 
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Lady. 
Dim darkness, and this leafy labyrinth. 

COMUS. 

Could that divide you from near-ushering guides? 

Lady. 
They left' me weary on a grassy turf. 2S0 

CoMUS. 

By felsehood, or discourtesy, or why ? 

Lady. 
To seek i? th^ valley some cool friendly spring. 

CoMUS. 

And left your feir side all unguarded, Lady ? 

Lady. 
They were but twain, and purposed quick return. 

CoMUS. 

Perhaps forestalling night prevented them. 285 

Lady. 
How easy my misfortune is to hit ! 






V 



allotted to each. The Greeks^ 
doubtless^ found a grace in this 
sort of dialogue. As it was one 
of the characteristics of the Greek 
drama, it was natural enough 
for our young poet» passionately 
fond of the Greek tragedies^ to 
affect this peculiarity. But he 
judged better in his riper years; 
there being no instance of this 
dialogue, I think, in his Samson 
Jgonistea. Hurd. 

279- f rom near^ushering 

guides P^ He had written at first 
from their ushering hands; and 
In the next verse. They l^ me 
wearied. The first alteration 
seems to be lietter than the last 

VOL. IV. 



282. To seek V tk* valley srme y 
cool friendly spring.'] This is a 
different reason from what she 
had assigned biefore^ ver. 186. 

To. bring me berries, or such cooling 
fruit, &C. 

They might have left her on 
both accounts; 

285. Perhaps forestalling night 
prevented them,'] So in Shake- 
speare, Cymbal, act iii. s. 4. 



^m^iy 

This night forettaU him of the com- 
ing day. 

See the notes, P. L. x. 1024. T. 
Wartonl ' 
E 
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Imports their loss^ beside the pteseat need? 

Lady. 
No less than if I should my Brothers lose, 

Cqmus. 
Were they of manly prime, or youthful bloom ? 

Lady* 

As smooth as Hebe'^ their unrazor'd tips* ' 290 

COK'US. 

Two such I saw, what time the laboured ox 
In his loose traces <rom the fuirow came, 
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289. Were they of manly prince, 
or youthful bloom ?] Were they 
jroung iQ^n or striplings? Prip(ie 
18 perfection. 

Nature here wanton'd as io her prime* 

P. L. V. ZQ^ «id xi. £45. 

His stariy helm unbuckled shew'd 

him prime 
In manhood f xoliere youth ended* 

See the notes on P. L. iii. 636» 
T. Wartm. 

290. Ai smooth m Hebes their 
unrazor'd lips,} Virgil, JEn. ix. 
181. 

Q» puer. priinift» sigmms intonsa ji». 
ventsl. 

Richardson, 

^ The unpleasant epithet ^n- 
razor^d has one much like it ilci 
the Tempest, act ii. s. 5. 

I I T ill new*born chins 
Are toutth lUid razorable. 

Ti. Warto^u 

291. ZW suchTsm^mhat time 
the laboured ox &c.] In the Ma- 
ifiMcript it is Such two : and the 
ivotatton of time i^ in the pastorid 
manner, as in Virgil, £ct* ii. 66. 



Aspice, aratra jugo refenuit suspensa 
juvenci: 

and m Horac^^ Qd* iil. vi, 4J. 

—sol ubi montium 
Mutaret umbras, et juga demeret 
Bobus foUgatis. 

The Greeks have a single word 
that expresses the whole very 
hapfuly, fi6vXin6s tempm quo bo^ 
ves solvuntur, as in Homer, Iliad 
xvi. 779- 

v^ 291. the laboured 0^ 

In hishose traces from thefur* 
row cameJ} 
This is classical. But the return 
of oxen or horses from the 
plou^, is not a natural circum- 
stance of an. English evening. 
In England the ploughman sU* 
ways. quits his wprk at noon. 
Gray, therefore, with Milton, 
paint;ed from books and not from 
the life^ where in describing the 
departing day-light he says. 

The ploughman. hooiei;Kai;4 V^P^ ^ 
weary way. 

The srvini'd kedger's suppest, ia 
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And the swink'd hedger at tiis i^pper s^ ; 

I saw them under a green mantjing vine 

That crawls along the side of yoti sfnall hilli 2S^ 

Plucking ripe clusters from the tender shoots ; \ 

Their port was more than human, as they stood: 

I took it. for a iaeiy visioa 

Of some gay creatures pf the element, 

That in the colours of the FainlK>w live, 300 

And play i^ th' plighted eloud9. I was awe-struck, 



the next Une, is from nature; 
and hedger, a word new m po- 
etry, almough of cotoiAien nee;, 
has a good effect T. fVarton. 
t>- S§S. 4nd the $wm^d hedger\ 
The swinJcd hedger is the same 
as the labour d ax., tired, fatigued. 
To Mwink is to worky to labour^ 
as In Spenser's Faery Queen^ b. 
iL cant viL sL 8. 

For irbieb mw mm^ and sweat in* 
co§mai}y, 

997* Their port wm more than 
human, as they etood:'] We have 
followed the pointing of Milton's 
two editions in 1645 and l6iS, 
which indeed w^ generally fel- 
low. The edition of I6d7 points 
it otherwise^ 

TIm^ port wai more than fauiaan; 
as tl^^ «l0od, &«• 

and -tiuff h followed hy Dr. Dal« 
ton. Milton's MiMnuscript has 
no pointing here to direct us. 

i^l. We have much the same 
Ibrtn of expression in the Epitaph 
m the Marchiomns of Windhester, 



And in his garland, as he tiood, 
Ve might discern a cypress bud. 

See Acts Apost xxii. IS, 



14. 



" One Ananias came unto mc. 



'' and $tood, and said unto roe, 

Conaus thus describe$ to tli^ 
Lady the striking appearance of 
her Brothers; and after the same 
manner^ in the Iphigenia in Tau" 
ris of Miltoit's favourite Greek 
tragedian Euripides, a shepherd 
describes Pylades and Orestes to 
Iphigenia the sister of the latter, 
as preternatural beings and ob- 
jects of adoration, v; 246. 

B$tf^0fi§t n//ut9, Kfitt%§t^^t9 xfmXtVt 

A frtfrmg *m huniUUtg, vwv ^vkm^, 
&c. 

Compare note on v. 2^5. 'f. 
Warton. 

^09' Of some gay creatures of 
the elementyl In the n6rth of 
England this term is still made 
use of for the sky, Thyer. 

SOI. And play V th* plight ed 
clotids.'] By using plighted here, 
instead of the more common 
word plaited, an unpleasant con- 
sonance was avoided — ^and play 
V th* plaited clouds. Spenser 

E 2 
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And as I past, I worshippM ; if those. you seek, 
It were a journey like the path to heaven, 
To help you find them. 

Lady. 
. Gentle villager. 
What readiest way would bring me to that place? 

COMUS. 

Due west it rises from thii^ shrubby point. 

Lady. 

To find out that, good shepherd, I suppose, 
In such a scant allowance of star-light. 
Would overtask the best land-pilot's art, 
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hath plight for plait or plaisht. 
Faery Queen^ b. ii. cant. iii. st. 
£6. 

All in a siHcen camus lilly white, 
Purfled upon with many a folded 

flight : 

and again^ cant. vi. st. 7* plight 
is a participle for plaighied or 
platted. 

With gaudy garlands, or fresh flow- 
rets dight 

About her neck, or rings of rushes 
pligfiU 

Caltofi. 

The Ittstre of Milton's bril- 
liant imagery is half obscured, 
while plight remains unex- 
plained. We are to understand 
the braided or embroidered 
clouds: in which certain airy 
elemental beings are most poeti- 
cally supposed to 8port> thus pro- 
ducing a variety of transient and 
dazzling colours, as our author 
says of the sun. Par, L, iv. 5S6. 

Arraying with reflected purple and 

gold 
The clouds that on his western throne 

attend. 



Chaucer, in the Testament, of Love, 
has plites for folds, . And plife, 
a verb to fold, Tr. Cr. ii, 120^. 
From this verb plight, imme-^ 
diately came Milton*s plighted, 
which I do not remember in any 
other writer. The modem word 
is plaited. Of the same family 
is pleached^ in Much ado about 
Nothing, act iii* s. 1. 

And bid her steal into the pleached 

bower. 
Where honeysuckles, ripenM by the 

sun. 
Forbid the sun to enter. 

And in Antony and Cleopatra. 
And he has impleached, impli- 
cated, in his Lovisr's ComplainL 
MaL SuppL Sh. i. 752. T, War- 
ton, 

^ S04«. To help ^you find. them,"^ 
In the Manuscript he had written 
at first, ^ft<^ them out, 

SO9. — overtask] So Sonn. 
xxii. 10. "overply'd in liberty's 
" defence.** Milton is fond of 
the compound with over. Va- 
rious instances occur in^ Par, 
Lost; many, as here, of his own 
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Without the sure gue^ of wdl-practis^d feet 

C6mus1 
I know each fene, and eviery alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wild wood. 
And every bosky bourn from side to side. 
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coinage. See over'muUitude, be* 
I0W9 V. 731. and Sohn. ix. 6. 
ovef'Ween. Where see the note, 
T. Warton. 

310. Without the sure guess of^ 
He altered the Manuscript, but 
he had written at first 

Without sure steerage o f 

312. Dingle, or hushy deli qfth is 
wild woody &c.] It was at first 
in the Manuscript wide wood« 
Here Mr. Seward imagines that 
Milton imitated Fletcher, Faith- 
ful Shepherdess, act iv. 

I a nd since have crost 

All these woods over, ne*er a nook or 
dell. 

Where any little bird or beast doth 
dwell. 

But I have sought him, ne^er a bend- 
ing brow 

Of any hill, or glade the wind sings 
through &c. 

Dingle, according to Baily, is a 
narrow valley between two steep 
hills : Mr. Thyer of Manchester 
says, that the word is very com- 
monly used in that part of the 
kingdom, and Be^ Jonson has 
the word dimble in the same sense. 
'Dell is used by Fletcher at the 
beginning of the Faithful Shep- 
herdess, besides in the passage 
above quoted. 

Nor the shrill pleasing sound of merry 

pipes 
Under some shady deQ: 

And by Spenser in his Shepherd's 
Calendar, March, speaking of a 
sheep, 



Pell headlong into a deli. 

It plainly signifies a steep place 
or valley, and is miich the same 
as dale. And every bosky boum^ 
Bosky is woody, from the Belgian 
bogehe and the Italian bosco a 
wood, says Skinner. It is used 
by Shakespeare, Tempest, act iv. 

8.3. 

My lodcy acres* and my unshmbh'd 
down: 

and 1 Hen. IV. act v. s. 1. 

How bloodily the mn begins to peer 
Above yon husky [bosky] hill ! 

Bourn is bound or liniit, from the. 
French borner, and is thus used 
by Shakespeare, Tempest, act 
ii. s. 1. 

Bounty bound of land, tilth, vineyard, 
none. 

Antony and Cleopatra, act i. s. 1. 

I'll set a bourn how far to be belov'd. 

Hamlet, act iii. s. 2. 

That undiseove/d country, from 

whose bourn 
No traveller return s . 

And in Lear, Dover dilT is called 
ehcdky boumy act iv. s. 6. 

From the dread summit of this chafky 
bourn, 

312. Drayton has dingle in his 
Mutes Elys. Nymph, ii. vol. iv. p. 
1455. 

In ding'es deep, and mountains bore. 

r. Warton. 

313. And every bosky bourn 
from side to side/} A bourn, the 

E 3 
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My daily walks and aiiQient neighbourhood ; 
And if your stray-attendanUi be yet lodg'd, 
Or shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Ere morrow wake, or the low-roosted lark 
From her thatched pallat rouse ; if otherwise 
I can conduct you, Lady, to a low 
But loyal cottage, where you may be safe 
Till further quest. 

Lady. 
Shepherd, I take thy word, 
And trust thy honest offered courtesy. 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds 
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.sense of whic^ in (his passage 
has never been explained with 
precision^ properly signi&es here^ 
a winding, deep, and narrow 
valley, with a rivulet at the bot- 
tom. In the present instance^ the 
declivities are interspersed with 
trees and bushes. This sort of 
valley Comus knew from side to 
side. He knew both the opposite 
siHes or ridges, and had conse^ 
quently traversed the inter- 
mediate space. Spch situations 
have no other name in the west 
of England at this day. In the 
waste and open countries, bourns 
are the grand separations or di- 
tisions of one part of the conntry 
from another, and are nataral 
limits of districts and parishes. 
For bourn is simply nothing more 
than a boundary. As in the 
instances cited by Dr. Newton. 

See Furetiere m borne , and Du 
Cange in borna, Lat. Gloss, Iii 
Saxon, burn, or burna, is a stream 
of water, as is bourn at present 
in some counties: and as rivers 
were the most distinguishable 



aboriginal separationdor divisions 
of property, might not the Saxon 
word gives rise to the French 
borne f There is a passage in the 
Faerie Queene, where a river, or 
rather strait, is called a bourne, ii. 
vi. 10. 

My little boate can safdy passe this 
perilous boUmg* 

But seemingly also with the sense 

of dioision or separation. For 

afterwards this bourn is styled a 

shard. 

When late he farM 

In Phedria's flitt batck over the per* 
lous shard, 

T. War ton. 

^ 316. Or shroud withiu these 
Umits,'] He had written at first 

Within these $hr(mdk limits 

321, Till furtlier quest?^ He 
had added in the Manuscript be 
made, but afterwards blotted it 
out. 

Till further quest he made, 

321. See pote on Arcades^ 34. 
T. Warlon. 
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With smoky rafbers^ than in tapestry hdlls 
And courl^ of prinbes^ whdre it first was nam'd, se^ 
And yet is most pretended r in a place 
Less warranted thah thii6, or less Secure, 
I cannot be, that I should fear to diange it* 
Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trid 
To my proportionM strength. Shej^ord, lead oh. sso 

' The Two Brothers^ 
Elder Brother. 
Unmuffle ye faint stars, and thou ^ir moon, 



S24. With smoky rafters,] It 
was at first And smoky rafters. 
The sentiment here is the same 
as in Ariosto*s Orlando Furioso, 
cant. 14. St. 62. of the originiJ, 
and 62 of Harrington's trans* 
lation^ 

As courtesy ofttimes in simple bow*rS 
Is found OS greilt as in the stately 
tow'rs. 

324. — -^in tap'^stry haUs} The 
mode of furnishing halls or state- 
apartments with tafiestry^ had not 
ceased in Milton*s time. Palaces, 
as adorned with tapestry, are here 
contrasted with hwlg shedi, and 
smoky rqfiers. A modern poet 
would have written stuccoed 
halls. Shakespeare says of Lord 
Salisbury, Second P. K» Henry 
VI, act Y. s. 3. 

And like rich hanging* in a homely 

house. 
So was his will in his old feeble body. 

Compare Browne Brit, Past, b. i. 
8. li. p. 60. 

Their fiomely cotes deckM trim in low 

degree. 
As now the court with rlchtet taj)es« 

try. 

Hence Cowley may be illustrated, 
Gdc to tiberty, st. iii. 



To the fiiUe fbrest of a iv€0*^i^ room 

For honour and preferment come. 

That is, ** a room in the houses 
** of the great, hung with tape- 
'' stry, the subject of which is 
" some romantic story, and the 
** scene a forest'* And Shake- 
speare in CymbeL act iii. s. 4. 

—I am richer than to hang hy the 
waUs» 

And Bw and Fletcher, Sea-voyage, 
act i. s. 1. 

You must not look for down beds 
here, nor han^ngt. 

T. Warton. 

. 325. And courts of princes, 

where it first wa^ nam'd,'] This is 

plainly taken from Spenser, Faery 

Queen, b. vi. cant. 1. st 1. 

Of court, it aeemtf, men courtesy do 

call, 
« For that it there most useth to abound* 

S29* and square my trial] 

The Manuscript had at first 
I f ' tt nd square tkut trial: 

aiid at the end of the speech is 
Exeunt, and at the hegtning of 
the next scene, The two brothers 
enter: and 2h the Manuscript 
the two brotheiii Kce all along 
distinguished by 1 Bro. and 2 BrO.-* 
351. Unmuffle ye faint Mars,"] 

E 4 
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That wont'st to love the traveller's benizon. 
Stoop thy pale visage through an amber cloud. 
And disinherit Chaos, that reigns here 
In double night of darknesis and of shades; 
Or if your influence be quite dammM up 
With black usurping mists, spme gentle taper. 
Though a rush-candle from the wicker hole 
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Muffle wan not so low. a word 
as at present. Drayton^ Browne^ 
and Sylvester, have it in several 
places, and with the same appli- 
cation to the moon, or the stars. 
T. WarUm. 

332. That wonVst to love the tra^ 
veller's benizon,] An allusion to 
Spenser, Faery Queen, b. iii. 
cant. 1. St. 43. 

As when fair Cynthia, in darksome 

night. 
Is in a noyous cloud enveloped. 
Where she may find the substance 

thin and light, 
Breaks forth her silver beams, and 

her bright head 
Discovers to the world discomfited ; 
Of the poor iravellrr thai went astray ^ 
With thousand blessinffs the U heried, 

333. Stoop thy pale visage 
through an amber cloudy"] Popular 
or philosophical opinions have 
their use indifferently in poetry. 
And which soever it be, tnat af- 
fords the most beautiful image, 
whether that founded in the truth 
of things, or in the deceptions of 
sense, that is always to be pre- 
ferred. But poets have neglected 
this obvious rule, and have run 
into two extremes. Those who 
affect to imitate the ancients only 
use the first, and those who af- 
fect to shew their superior know- 
ledge^ only the second. ^ rbur'» 
ton. 

Compare B. and Flelchers 



MatisJTragedy, in the Masque, 
act i. s. 1. 

Bright Cinthia, bear my voice ! 
Appear, no longer thy pale visage 

shroud. 
But strike thy silver horns quite 

through a cloud. 

Bowie, 

334. —disinherit Chaos.'] This 
expression should be animad- 
verted upon, as hyperbolical and 
bombast. Dr. J. Wartan. 

335. In double night, of dark' 
ness and of shades ;] See v. 580. 
and compare P. R. i. 500. 

■ now began 

Night with her sullen wings to dott' 

ble shade 
The desert. 

Mr. Bowie cites a line of Pacu- 
vius, quoted by Cicero JDe Di* 
vinat, 1. i. xiv« 

Tenehrm cofiduplicantHr^ noctisqae et 
nimborum occaecat nigror. 

T. Wartm. 

We may also compare Ovid, 
Met. xi. 548. 

tanl4 vertigine pontus 
Pervet, et induct^ piceis a nubibus 

unobr^ 
Omne latet ccelum, duplicataque noc* 

tis imaffo e*t. 

And ibid. 521. 

Caecaque nox premitur tenebrisque 
hyemisque suisque. 

Dunster, 
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Of some clay habitation, visit us . 

With thy long leveled rule of streaming light, ' :34o 

And thou shalt be our star of Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure. 

2. Brother. 

Or if our eyes 
Be barr'd that happiness, might we but hear 
The folded flocks penhM in'thdr wattled cotes, 
Or sound of past'ral reed with oaten stops, , . S45 



^ 340. With thy long levelVd rule] 
It was at first in the Manuscripts - 

With a long levell'd rule— — 

340. >«fC9r^« fHf eatrtf, iXtcv mi- 
f«y rtt^. Euripides^ SvppL MuU 
650, .or 660. Milton's long- 
levelled rule of streaming light, is 
a fine and almost literal trans- 
lation of iXi6v KU9«n vm^ of his 
favourite Greek poet. Hurd. 

The. sun is said to " level his 
evening rays/' P. L. iv. 543. T. 
Warion, 
\y 341. — OUT star qf Arcady, 

Or Tyrian Cynosure.'] 
Our greater or lesser bear-star. 
Calisto the daughter of Lycaon 
king of Areadia was changed into 
the greater bear called also Helice, , 
and her son Areas into the lesser^ 
calledalso Cynosura, by observing 
of which the Tyrians and Sitloni- 
ans steered their course, as the 
Grecian mariners did by the 

other. So Ovid. Fast iii. 107. 

* 

Esse duas Arctos ; quartim Cync^ura 
petatur 
Sidoniis, Helicen Craia carina notet, 

Valerius Flaccus, i. 17. 

»— neque entm in Tyrias Gynosura 
carinas 



Certior, aut Graiis Helice servanda 
magistris. 

The star of Arcady may be ex- 
plained to signify the lesser bear, 
and so Mr. Peck understands it : 
but Milton would hardly make 
use of two such. different names 
for the same thing, and distin- 
guish them by the disjunctive or 
between them. The star of At." 
cady, like Arcadium sidus, may 
be a general name for the greater, 
aiid Uie lesser bear, as in Seneca, 
GSdip. 476\ 

Quasquo despectat ^ertice summo 
Sidus Arcadium, geminumque plau- 
strum : 

but the following words or Tyrian 
Cynosure shew evidently, that by 
the former is meant the greater 
bear, as by the latter is plainly 
meant the lesser. 

344. The folded flocks penned in 
their wattled cotes,'] Folded flocks'^ 
makes the other part of the line 
a mere expletive. Had Milton 
wrote bleating JtockSf what fol- 
lowed had been fine, and it had 
agreed better with what went 
before. Warhurton, 

345. oaten slops,] Sec note 

on Lycidas 188. £. 
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Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 

Count the tii^ht watdies tohia feathery damefs, 

^T would be somesdoce yet^ BOHie litle cbemng 

In this close dungeon of innumerous boughs. 

But O that hapless virgin^ our lost Sister, 350 

Where may she wander now^ whither betake her 

From the chill dew^ amoogst rude burs and thistles ? 

Perhaps some told bank is her bolster n6w. 

Or Against the rugged bark of some broad elm 

Leans her unpillowM head fraught with sad fears. 335 

What if in wild amazement, and affright, 

Or, while we speiak^ within the direful grasp 

Ofsavage hunger, br of savage heat ? 



^ , 349i in ihh dose dur^eon] So 
altered in the Manuscript from 

lit tiktB »<? dnageoD-Ai 

S49. '--innumerous] See Mr. 
Warton's note^ P. L. vii. 455. E. 
^ ' 350. But that hapless virgin, 
&€.] Instead of the liiles from 
this t6 ver. 366^ the Manuscript 
had these following. 

But 'oh that hi^;>Ie8« virgin, our lost 

sist^, 
' Wh^re may she wander now, whither 
betake her 
From the cbUi d^w in thit dead §o^ 
tudef 

or surrounding wild 9 
. Perhaps some cold bank is her bolster 
now^ 
Or 'gain^ the rugged bark of some 

broad elm 
She leans her Aomghtful head musing 

. at our unkindness^ 
Or lost in wild amazement apd af- 
fright 
So fares, as did forsaken Proserpine, 



Wlten the Jng txtaUowing flakes of 

pitchy clouds 
And datknesi vottnd her in, 

1 Srn, Paace, Biother, peate^ 
I do not think mj sister Sic. 

These lines were altered, and the 
others added afterwards on a se- 
parate scrap of paper. 
i^ 858. Of savage hunger, or of 
savage hehtf] The hunger of 
savage beasts, or the lust of men 
as savage sis they. This ap- 
pears evidetitly froiti the context 
to be the sens^ of the passage : 
aftid I should not have mentioned 
it, if two very ingenious persons 
had hot mistaken it Tne alli- 
teration might help perhaps to 
determine Milton to the choice 
of this word; and luH would 
have been too strong an expres- 
sion for the younger brother, who 
rhther insinuates than openly de« 
clares his fesixs. 
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Eldek Buotheb. 
Peace, Brother, be Dot over-exqaisite 
To cast the fashion of vnoertain enis ; 
For grant they be so, while they rest tinknown. 
What need a man forestall hi^ date oi grief, 
And run to itaeet what he would most avoid ? 
Or if they be but false alarms of fear. 
How bitter is such self-delusion ? 
I do n6t think my Sister so to seek, 
Or so unprincipled in virtue's book, 
And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever, 
As that the single want of light and noise 
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*^ S59. — ic not, over^exquUite 

' To cost the fashion] 
A metaphor taken from the 
iavmdet^s art. Warburton. 
N o Aatlier from astrology, as *' to 

*^ icasi a nativity/* The meaning 
is to '< predictj prefigurei com* 
*' pute, &c.'* Forecast is the 
same word. See a Vacalion £ar- 
erclsey 13. Sams, Agon, 254. and 
P. L. iii. 634. r. Warton. 
' Exqutsile was not now un- 
common in its more original 
signification. B. and Fletdier, 
LUtle Fr, Lmw, act v. s. 1. 

— They're esquinte in mischief. 

T. WarHn. 

"^ S6l. For grant they be so, while 
they rest ujiknotvn,'^ This line 
obscures the thought, and loads 
the expression. It had been bet- 
ter out^ as any one may see by 
reading the passage without it. 
fVarburton. 

\^ 362. ^-^hvs dale of grief ,] The 
Manuscript had at fir^ 

« ■ "fte date of grief. 



S6&. — McA M^/i/mitf ] It 
was at &r8t, this self-delusMm^ 

367. Or so uf^rinc^fded tft vir^ 
tttt's book,"] 6o in tl^ Tractate 
on EducatwHf p« 101. «d. 1673. 
" Souls so unprincipied in vir* 
'^ tue.*' And *' wiprinc^led^ un** 
" edified, and laie rabble/* Prose 
Works, i. 1 $3. Compare also Sams. 
Agon* 76Q« T, Warton* 

368. See the note P. L. T. Id7« 
r. fVarton. 

369* As that the single leant qf 
light and noise 

(Not being in danger, as I trust 
she is not) 

Could stir the constant mood of 
her calm thoughtSt 6vcJ] 
A profound critic cites the enth« 
context, as containing a beauti'*' 
fbl example of Milton's use of 
the parenthteis, a figure which 
'he has frequently used with gfcai 
effect *^ The whole passage ia 
** exceedingly beatttifal ; btft 
«' what I praise in the poren-* 
*' thesis is, the pathos and cott<* 
*' cern for his sister that it jol* 
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(Not being in danger, as I trust she is not) 370 

Could stir the constant mood of her calm thoughts, ' 

And put them into misbecoming plight. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 

By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 

Were in the flat sea sunk. And Wisdom's self 375 

Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude. 
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** presses. For every paren- 
'' thesis should contain matter of 
weight; and^ if it throws in 
some passion or feeling into 
*' the di^ourse^ it is so much the 
*' better^ because it furnishes the 
" speaker with a proper occa- 
" sjon to vary the tone of his 
voice, which ought always to 
be done in speaking a paren- 
" thesis, but is never more pro- 
*^ perly done than when some 
** passion 'is to be expressed. 
*' And we may observe here, 
** that there ought to be two' 
" variations of the voice in speak- 
*' ing this parenthesis. The first 
" is that tone which we use, 
" when we mean to qualify or 
*' restrict any thing that we have 
** said before. With this tone 
** should be pronounced, not 
*' being in danger ; arid the se- 
** cond member, as I trust she is 
not, should be pronounced with 
that pathetic tone in which we 
«* earnestly hope or pray for any 
" thing.**. Origin and Progr. of 
Language, h. iv. p. ii. vol. iii. p. 
76. Edinb. 1776. This is very 
specious and ingenious reasoning. 
But some perhaps may think this* 
beauty auite accidental and un- 
designed. A parenthesis is often 
thrown in, for the sake of ex- 
planation, a^r a passage is writ- 
te». T. Wanton. 
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371. Could stir Me constant ^ 
mood] I'he Manuscript had sta^ 
hie, but Milton corrected it to 
const/ant mood; for siabU gives 
the idea of rest, when the poet 
.was to give the idea of action- or 
motion, which constant does give. 
Warburton, 

. So " my constant thoughts,** 
P. L. v. 55^. T. War ton. 

37s. Virtue could see to do what \>- 
virtue would 

By her own radiant light, &C.3 
This noble sentiment was in- 
spired from Spenser, Faery Qu.' 
b. i. cant. 1. st. 12. 

Virtue gives herself light through 
darkness for to viade. 

$7^.— And Wisdom's self kc'] V 
Mr. Pope has imitated this 
thought; 

Bear me some God ! oh quickly bear 

me hence 
To whGlesK>me Solitude, the nurse of 

sense: 
Where Contemplation prunes her 

ruffled wings. 
And the free soul looks down to pity 

kings, 

Warburton. 

376. Oft seeks to sweet retired \,^ 
solitude,] At first he had written 
the verse thus, 

. Oft seeks to solitary sweet retire. 

376. For the same uncommon 
use of seek, Mr. Bowie cites Bale's 
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Where with her best nurse Contemplation 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all to ruffled, and sometimes impaired. 
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Examynacyon of A. Askew, p. 24. 
** Hath not he moche nede of 
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helpe who seketik to soche a 
surgeon?*' So also in Isaiah, 
ii. 10. " To it shall the Gentiles 
" seek:* T. Warton. 

377. She plumes her feathers,'] 
I believe the true reading to be 
prunes t which Lawes ignorantly 
altered to plumes, ' ^mierwards 
imperceptibly continued in the 
poet's own edition. To prune 
wings, is to smooth, or set them 
in order, when ruffled. For this 
is the leading idea. Spenser* 
F. Q. ii. iii. 36. 

She gins her feathers foule disfigured 

Proudly to prune. 

• 

And in the M. M. of Thesiylis, 

At their brightest beams 
Him pfoynd in lovley wise. 

That is, he ** pruned his wetted 
*' and disordered wings.*' Water- 
fowl, at this day, are said to 
preene, when they sleek or re- 
place their wet feathers in the 
sun. See commentators on Shake- 
speare, P. I. Henry IV.act i. 

8.1. 
Which makes him prune himself, Ac 

Where Dr. Warburton and Han- 
mer substituted plume. Upton 
derives the word from the French 
brunir, to polish. . Nol^s on Spen- 
ser, p. 446. col. 2. Prune her 
tender wing is in Pope. Prune, 
amputo, is sometimes written 
proine, as in Drayton, Polyolb. 
vol. ii. s. iii. p. 714>« [But see foL 
edit. 161 3.] '' Here proine, and 



'* there plant:* And in other 
places. Pope says^ 

Contemplation prunes her rt{ffi:d 
.wings. 

See On the Marks of Poetical Im'i" 
tuition, 1 2mo. 1757.. p. 43. ' I find, 
however, in Hughes's thought 
in a Garden, written 1704; Poems, 
edit. 1735. vol. i. iiSmo.rp.:i71. 

Here ContemphUon prunes her xoing*. 

1r, Warton. 

• » • * 

380. • Were all to ruffled,"] So 
read as in editions 1637; 1^45, 
and 1673. Not too, nimis. AlU 
to, or al-to, is, " intirely. See 
Tyrwhitt's Gl. Chaucer, v. Too. 
Various instances occur in Chau- 
cer and Spenser, and. in later 
writers. *' O how the coate of 
*' Christ that was without seam 
^^ is all to rent and torn." Homu 
Ues, b. i. 1. See Heame*s Gl. 
Langtoft, p. 660. Observat on 
Spenser*s F. Q. ii. 225. and Up- 
ton's Spenser, Notes, p. 391* 594. 
625. And the fifteenth general 
rule for understanding G. Dou- 
glass's Virgil, prefixed to Ruddr- 
rogn*8 Glossary, in -the capital 
edition of that translation. And 
Upton*s Gloss. V. All. The cor- 
xuption* supposed to be an 
^emendation, '^all too^ ruffled,*' 
began with Tickell, who had no 
knowledge of our old language, 
•and has been continued by Fen- 
ton, igod Dr. Newton. . Tonson 
has the tcue . reading, in l695, 
and 1705. t. Warton. 

I have restored the old Jsead- 
ing. E. 
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He that has light wHUa his owa clear hvesfit 
May sit i' th^ centre, andieiuoy bright daj ; 
But he that hides a dark squI pnd foul thoughts, 
Benighted walk9 undear tjie mid-day sun ;. 
Himself is his own dungeon. 

%. BuoTidEB. 

*Tis most true, 

That musing m^itation mo«t affeeta 

The pensive secrecy of desert cell, 

Far from the cheerful haunt of imen and herds, 

And 9it8 as safe as in a senate-house; 

For' who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or bia beads, or maple dish, 

Of do his gray hairs any violence ? 

But beauty, like thts fair Hesperian tree 



I/- 



385 



590 



■whole-speech is a remarkablf fine 
«iieoniittni on the force of TUtue : 
^iit Ihere is something so vastly 
striking /lod astonishing in these 
tast five lines^ that it i$ iinpittisU>le 
te pass them over without stop- 

rng to admire and enjoy them, 
do Dot know any place in the 
^hele drde of his poetical per- 
^maMoiees^ where dignky of 
sentiment and sublimity of ex- 
pression are so happily vniled. 
Tkper. 
V- SS4. Behighied tofilks &c.] in- 
stead of these two lines the peM 
IhuI written at first, 

W«Ik9 IB bla^k. vapoim, though the 

i^oontidft brand 
Bliue in the snranier sektlce. 

Afterwar(]3 heblolted tibu^m out^ 
and . mad^ this alter^tioa mtich 
for the better. 



3^8. -r^ men wd herds/] It 
was at first, men or herds. 

389* And sits as s^fe as in a 
senate house/] Not many years af- 
t«r this was written, Milton's 
friends shewed that the safety of 
a senate-bouse was not invio- 
lehle* But, when the people turn 
lei^islators, what place is safe 
from tl^ tmaidts of innovatioD, 
and the insults of disobedience? 
T. Warton. 

S90. For who tpould rob &€.]] 
Tliese two Imes at first stood 
thus in the Manuscript. 

For who would rob a* hermit of his 

beadSy 
His bookfiy his hairy gown, «r maple 

dishb 

393. But heavtyy &c.] These 
sentiments are heightened from 
the Faithful ShepherdcsSj act i. 
s. X, 
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Laden with Moomiog gold, had need the guaid 

Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye» 995 

To save her blossonia, and defend her fruit 

From the rash hand of bold incontinence. 

You may as well sjNread out the unsunnM h^ps 

Of miser's treasure by an out*law^s den, 

Aiid tell me it is. safe, as bid tne hope iix) 

Danger will wink on opportunity^ 

And let a single helpbas maidea paa$ 

Uninjur'd in this wild sumounding waste. 

Of night, or loneliness it recka me not ^ 

I fear the dread etf^nts that dog them both, 40s, 



t^ 



— «-'oan such begnty ba 
Safe in its own guard^and not drawe 

tbctye 
Of him that passeth on, to greedy 

gaze, &e. 

Compare alao Shid&espeare, A^ 
you like t/, act i. s. 3. And see 
below, the note v. 982. T, 
Warton. 

895. Of dragon-watch tviih ttn- 
inchanied eye^ That is, which 
cannot he inchanted. Here is 
more flattery; but certainly such 
as no poet in similar circi|m- 
atance3 could resist .the oppor- 
tunitjr of paying.. T. Warton, 
• 400. "^as bid me Aope] Th^ 
first reading was, 

bid me think. 



403. Uninfurd in th^ wild 
surxwn^ling waste.] The verse was 
at first, 

Unkjur'd in this vmt oM hidsouf 
wild: 

and at present it stands in t^e 
Manuscript, 



Uniojut'd in this wide surrounding 
waste : 

and I know not whether wide is 
n^ better than wUd, which seems 
to be sufficiently implied in 
wa^te. 

404. •**-«< recks] I care not fgr> 
&c. So " what recks it them?*' 
Lycid, V. 122. and Par. L. ix. 
173. " Let it, I reek not." , AncI 
ii. 50. ** Of god, or hell, or worse, 
'^ be reeked nfiL" See Mite on v. 
^Cinfe FTCiMkr«dh comes f^kft- 
lestness, or teekkwiesei^ in. the 
Thirty«>Qine Articles, ^i^rie the 
common reading is, " into wretch" 
**' lessnest^oimost unclean liring.* 
Artie, xvii., As iCt yet with a 
manifest perversion of terms, a 
umetched prqfligaey was intended. 
The precise meaning is, a care^ 
le^sness, a confident negligence, 
consisting " of the most aban- 
" doned course of life." Reck, 
with its derivatives, is the lan- 
guage of Chaucer and Spenser. 
T. Wurkm. 
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Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned Sister. 

Elder Brother. 
I do not. Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister^s state 
Secure without all doubt^ or controversy : 
Yet where an equal poise of hope and fear 410 

Does arbitrate th^ event, my nature is 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear, 
And gladly banish sqjuint suspicion. 
My Sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine; she' has a hidden strength ' 415 
Which you remember not. 

2. Brother. 

What hidden strength, 
Unless the strength of heaven, if you mean that ? 

Elder Brother. 
I mean that too, but yet a hidden strength, 
Which if heav'n gave it, may be termed her own : 

409* Secure without all doubt, first passado, and for h(^e and 

or controversy : fiar, hopes and fears. 

' ' Yet where ah equal poise &c.] 413. — squint suspicion.Ji Al- "^ 

Instead of these lines are the fol- luding probably in this ejpithet 

lowing in the Manuscript. to Spenser's description of SuS" 

Secure without all doubt or i^ttw/kw; picion in his Mask of Cupid, 

MO.* Faery Queen^ b. iii. caiit l2. st. 

/ could be wiiling though now ^ ^^ 15, 

A io^^ei^nter with the shaggket ^O"^ »»« "^^^ «>"'• i«-fi»voured, and 

nfffian, g"™> 

Tfiat lurks by hedge or lane qf this ^"^ *" eyeJ^row looking ^iiU «- 

dead circuit, «=«»»<* ^^' _ 

Th have her by my Mtde, though I were -* hyer, 

ShefM^i^freefromperii:whereihc ^l^: ^^ you imagine ;^C^'thiB ^ 

if, verse is redundant m the Manu- 

• But where an equal poise of hope script, 

and fear &c. As you imagine, Brother; she h»a « 

For encounter he had written at hidden strength. 
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*Tis chastity, my Brother, chastity : 

She that has that, is dad in c6inplete steel, 

And like a quivered nymph with arrows keen 



4m 



42a 'Tis choftiiff, my Brother, 

chastUy ; 
She that has that, is clad in 

cdmplete steel. 
And like a gun>er*d nympk wUh 
arrows keen, &c.] 
Perhaps Milton remembered a 
Btanza in Fletcher's Purple Is- 
land, published but the pre- 
ceding year^ b. z. st 27* It is 
in a personification of Virgin- 
chastitie. 

With her, her sitter went, a warlike 

maid, 
Parlhinia, all in Steele and gilded 

arms. 
In needle's stead, a mighty spear she 

sway'df&c. 

See El. iv. 109. T. Warton. 
i^ 4^1. She that has that, is clad 

in complete steel, &c.] He has 
£nel7 improved here upon Uo- 
race^ Od. i. xxii. 1. 

Integer tritte, scelerisque purus &c. 

and the phrase of complete steel 
is borrowed from Shakespeare. 
Hamlet speaking to the Ghost^ 
act i. sc. 7. 

W hat may this mean. 
That thou, dead corse, again in com* 

pUte iteel 
Revi8it*st thus the glimpses of the 

moon? 

And the lines following, before 
they were corrected^ wtee thus 
in the Manuscript^ 

She that has that^ is dad in complete 

steel, 
Aftd may on every nee^kl aeddtni. 
Be it mt done in pride or vl^ 

tempHngt 
FFttik through huge forests, and un- 

harbour'd heaths, 
laiunous hills, and sandy perilous 

wilds, 

VOL, IV. 



Where through the sacred awe of 
chastity, 

No savage fierce, bandite, or moun- 
taineer 

ShaO dare to soil her virgin purity. 

421. Hie phrase *' complete 
" steel" was, I rather think, a 
common expression for " armed 
** from heaa to foot" It occurs 
in Dekker's Unirusstng of thh 
Humorous Poet, which was acted 
by the Lord Chamberlain's ser- 
vants, and the choir-boys of St 
Paul's, in 1602. Hamlet ap- 
peared at least before 1598. 
Again, in The weakest goeth to 
the wall, of which the first edi- 
tion was in 16OO. Hence an ex- 
pression in oiifluithor's Apology, 
which also eaa&rms what is here 
said, 8. 1. ''Zeal, whose sub- 
stance is ethereal, arming in 
complete diamond^ ascends his 
fiery chariot, &c.** Pr. W.i. 

114. T. Warton. 

422. And like a quivefd nymph 
with arrows keen"] I make no 
doubt but Milton in this passage 
had his eye upon Spender's Bel- 
phoehe, whose character, arms, 
and manner of life perfectly cor- 
respond with this description. 
What makes it the more certain 
is, that Spenser intended under 
that personage to represent the 
virtue of chas^y. Thus in the 
introduction to die third book of 
his Faery Queen, compliment- 
ing his virein sovereign Qu^eii 
Euaabeth, he says, 

Bot either Gloriana let her choose. 
Or in Belpboebe fashioned to be : 
In th' one her rule, in th' other her 
rare chastity. 

Thyer. 
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May trace huge foi^ests, arid unbarhourM heaths, 

Infamous hiUs, and sandy perilous wilds. 

Where through the sacced i^duya of chastity, 425 

No savage fierce, bandite, or mountaineer 

Will dane to soil her virgin purity : 

Yea there, wjiere very desolation dwells 

JBy grQts, .and caveyrns shagged vnth horrid shades. 



v 



.423. May trace huge forest$t 
&C.] Shakespeare's Oberon woiild 
breed bis obild-knight to ^\ trads 
"the forests wfld." Mids. N. 
Dream, act ii. s. 3. In Jonson's 
Masques, a fairy says, vol. v. 206. 

Only we Bte free to trace 
, All his groundt), as heto.ehaoe. 

r. tVarton. 

428. '^huge forests, and tin- 
harbour d heaths, 
Infamous hills, and sandy pertU 
ous fjDtlds, &c.] 
Perhaps there is more merit in 
Horace's particulanzations, Od. 
xxii. 5. 

Siye per Syries iter aestiiosas, 
Sive facturua per inhospitalem 
Cattcasumf &c. 

r. fVartoH. 

i!24!. Ir^famous hills,] Expressed 
from Horace, Od. i. iii. 20. 

Ifrfamet stopulot Acrooeraunia. • 

455. Where through the sacred 

rays of chastity, 
No savage fierce, bqndite, or 

mo^nta^neer, ^ 

Will dare to soiCher virgin pu- 
rity.] 
So Fletcher, Faith, ^^ph. act i. 
tf. 1. vol. ill. p. 109. A satyr 
kneels to a virgin-shepherdess in 
a forest 

•—Why should this rough thing, who 
never knew 



Manneis, nor smooth humanity, 

wl^ose h^ts 
Are rougher than himself, and mor? 

misshapen^' 
Thus mifdiy kneel to me? 'Sure 

there's a power 
In that great name of Virgin, thai 

binds fast 
All rude uncivil bloods, allappetites 
That break their confines: then* 

strong Chastity, &c; 

T. Warton. 

426, — bandite, or mountaineer] 
A mountaineer se^ms to have 
conveyed the idea of something 
very sayage and ferocious^ In 
the Tempest, act ill. s. S. 

Who would believe that there were 

mpuntain^ers 
Dewlapp'd like bulls, tec. 

In Cy^nbeline, act iv. s. 2. 

Yield, rustic mouwtmneer. 
Again, ibid. 

Who callM me traitor, mountaineer. 

Again, act iv. s. 2. 
That here by mounttmaer li^ slain, 

Xn.Drajrton, Hus. Elys. vol. iv. 
p. 1454. 

This Cleon was a mountaineefSf 
And of the wilder kind. 

T,Wafioh. 

^' 428. Yea there,] . In the Manu- 
•script it is. Yea eb*n where Se. 

429- By grots, ' and caverns 
shagg*d with horrid shades,] Tois 
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3he may pass on wifh unblench'd majesty, 
Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 
Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 



430 



verse Mr. Pope has adopted in 
his Eloisa to Abelard. 

Ve grots, and caverns ^hagg'd with 
horrid thorn. 

42g. Again^ in the same poem^ 
V. ig4. 

I have not jet forgot myself to stone. 

Almost as evidently from our 
aiithor'« II. Pens. v. 4ip. 

There held in holj* passion stUl, 
Forget thyself to marble. 

Pope again, ibid. v. 244. 

And low-brow*d rocks hang nodding 
o*er the deeps. 

Prom II. Pens. v. 244. 

There under ebon shades, and lov7- 
brow'd rocks. 

And in the Messiahj v. 6. 

— Touched Isaiah's hallow'd lips with 
fire. 

So in the Ode^ Nativ. v. S8. 
-— -^Toucb^d w^ hallow'd fire. 

See supr. at v. 26. S80. And infr. 
at v. 86l. And Essay on JPope, 
p. ^07. s. vi. edit. 2. 

This is the first instance of 
any degree even of the slightest 
attention being paid to Milton's 
smaller poems by a writer of 
note since their first publication. 
I^iltonw^s never mentioned or 
acknowledged as " an English 
poet till after the appearance of 
Paradise Lost : and long after 
that Ititne these pieces were to- 
tally forg^otten and overlooked. 
It is Strang that Pope, by no 
means of a congenial spirit, 
s&iould be £he firgt who copied 
Comus or II Penseroso. But 
Pope was a gleaner of the old 



English poets; and he was here 
pilfering from obsolete English 
poetry, without the least fear or 
danger of being detected. 7. 
Warton, 

480. She may pass on tpitk uti' 
blench'd majesty,] So Hamlet, 
spealdng of the' king, at the oon- 
clusion of act the second, 

— I'll observe his looks, 
1*11 tent him to the quick ; if he but 

hlench, 
I know my course. 

Thyer, 

430 unblencKd] Unblinded, 

unconfbunded. See Steevens's 
nc^ on blench, in Hamlet, at the 
close of the second act. And 
Upton's Gloss. Spetiser, v. Blend, 
And Tyrwhitt's Gloss. Ch. v. 
Blent. In B. and Fletcher's Pil- 
grim, act iv. 8. 3. vol. V. p. 51 6. 

Men that will not totter 
Nor b/enck much at a bullet. 

T. Warton. 

Unblenched, not disgraced, not 
injured by any soil. Johnson, 

432. Some say no evil thing that 
walks hif night, &c.] There are 
several such beautiful allusions 
to the vulgar superstitions in 
Shakespeare; but here Milton 
had his eye particularly on 
Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 
act i. He has borrowed the 
sentiment, but raised and im- 
proved the diction. 

Yet I have heard, my mother told it 

mej 
And now I do believe it, if I keep 
My virgin flow'r uncropp'd, pure, 

chaste, and fair. 
No goblin, wood-god, faify, elf, or 

fiend, 

F 2 
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In fog, or fire, by lake j or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag> or stubborn unlaid gbost,^ 
That breaks hrs magic chains at curfew time, 
No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine. 
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Satfr» or other pow'r that haunts the 
groves. 

Shall hurt my body, or by Tain illu- 
sion 

Draw me to wander after idle fires: 

45£. Milton had Shakespeare 
in his head, Hamlet, act i. s. 1. 

Some «.iy, that ever 'gainst that sea« 
son comes 

Wherein our Saviour's birth is cele- 
brated, &c. 

But then they May no tpirU walks 
abroad,' &C. 

But the imitation is more imme- 
diately from the speech of the 
virion shepherdess in Fletcher, 
just quoted. Ibid. p. 108. 

Yet I have heard, &c. 

Another superstition is ushered 
in with the same form, in Par. 
L. X. 675. 

Yearly enjoin*d, totnesti^, to undergo 
This annual hofUbling, certain num- 
ber*d days. 

And the same form occurs in the 
description of the physical effects 
of Adam's fall. Ibid. x. 668. 

Some ray, he bid his angels turn. 

askance 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees, 

&c. 

T. Warion. 

^ 43S. or moorish fen,'] The 

Manuscript has moory fen : and 
in the next line for meagre hag 
was at first torinkled hag, 

434. ' Blue meagre hag, &c.] 
Perhaps' from Shakespeare's 
" Blue-eyqd hag.** Temp, act.i. 
8. 2. 



434. .*— «<tt&6om unlaid ghost. 
That breaks his m!agic chains at 
curfew time,'] 
An unlaid ghost was among the 
most vexatious plagues of the 
world of spirits. It is one of 
the evils deprecated at Fidele's 
grave, in Cymbeline, act iv. a. d. 

No exorciser harm thee, 
Nor no witchcraft charm thee, 
Gfiott unlaid forbear thee ! 

The metaphorical expression is 
beautiful, of breaking his magic 
chains, for *' being suffered to • 
'' wander abroad." . And here too 
the superstition is from Shake- 
speare, K. Lear, act iii. s. 4. 
'' This is the foul Flibertiffibbet: 
''he begins at curfew, and walks 
''till the first cock.*' Compare 
also Cartwright, in his play of 
the Ordinary, where Moth the 
antiquary sings an old song, BCt 
ii. s. 1. p. 36. edit. l65i. He 
wishes, that the house m&j re- 
main free from wicked spirits. 

From curfew time 
To the nf xt prime. 

Compare note on II Pens. 8S. 
and the Tempest, act v. s. 1. 
where Prospero invokes the elves 

■ ■ that rejoice 
To hear the solemn curfew. 

That is, thev rejoice because they • 
are then allowed to be at large 
till the cock-crowing. See Mao 
beth, act ii. s. 3. T, Wafton. 
«r ' 436. — smart f<wry of the mine^ 
Smart or swartny. See the note 
on Paradise Lost, i. €S4. 
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Hath hurtful pow^r o*er true vii^inity. ] 
Do ye believe me yet, or shall 1 call 
Antiquity from the old schools of Greece 
To testify the arms of chastity ? 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow^ 
Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 



440 






436. In the Gothic system of 
pneumatology, mines were sap- 
posed to be inhabited by various 
sorts of spirits. See Olaus Mag- 
nus's Chapter de Metallicis Dae- 
monibus. Hist Geot Septen- 
tfional> vi: x. In an old trans- 
lation of Lavaterus de Spectrb 
et LemuribuSj is the following 
passage. ** Pioners or diggers 
** for metall do affirme^ that in 
'^ many mines there ' appeare 
straunge shapes and spirites^ 
who are apparelled like unto 
** the laborers in the pit. These 
** wander up and downe in caves 
'' and underminings, and seeme 
** to besturre themselves in all 
*' kinde of labor ; as^ to digge 
** after the veine, to carrie to- 
'' gether the oare, to put into 
" basketts, and to tume the 
*' winding wheele to draw it up, 
'* when m very deed they do 

" nothing lesse, &c" " Of 

** ghoslts and epiritei walking hj 
'' night, &c.*' Lond. 1572. bl. 
lett ch. xvi. p. 73. And hence 
we see why Milton gives this 
n>ecie8 of fairy a swarthy or 
dark complexion. Georgius 
Agricola, in his tract De Sub- 
terraneis Animantibus, relates 
among* other wonders of the 
same sort, that these spirits some- 
times assume the most terrible 
shapes; and that pne of them, 
in a cave or pit in Germany, 



killed twelve miners with hts 
istilential breath. Ad calc. De 
ie Metall. p. 538. Basil. l6Sl. 
fol. Drayton personifies the Peak 
in Derbyshire, which he makes 
a witch skilful in metallur^. 
Polyolb. s. XX vi. vol. iii. p. 1170. 

The Bprites that haunt the mines she 
could correct and tame, 

And bind them as she list in Satume*s 
dreaded name. 

Compare Hey wood's Hierarchic 
of Angels, b. ix. p. 568. edit. 
1635. fol. 

This passage of G. Agticola is 
quoted by Hales of Eton,' in- a 
Sermon on Rom. xiv. 1. And 
by Bishop Taylor, in his second 
Sermon on Tit li. 7. By both, 
with the same humorous appli- 
cation to theological controvert- 
ists. And in the quarto edition 
of Hales's Golden Remains, nub- 
lished by Bishop Pearson, there 
is a frontispijece in three divi- 
sions: in the lowest, a represent- 
ation of Agricola's mine^ with a 
reference to the citation, and this 
explanation, Controversers of the 
times, like spirits in the mineralls, 
with aU tJieir labor, nothing t$ 
done. T. Warton. 

441. Hence had the huntress 
Dian her dread bom, 
^Fair silver-shafted queen, for 

ever chaste,] 
So Jonson to Diana. Cy nth. Rev. 
act V* s. 6. 
F 3 
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Wherewith she tamM the l^inc^d lioness 

And spotted mountain ppird', and set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; Gods and men ; 445 

jFear^d her stern frown, and shd v<«6 queen o^th^ woods* 

What was thalt snaky*h6aded Gorgon ^hidd, 

That wise Minerva woy^y unconquer'd virgin, 

Wherewith she freezM her foes to congealM stone, 

But rigid looks of chaste austerity, 450 

And noble grace that dashM brute violence 

With sudden adoration, and blank awe ? 

So d^ar to heaven is saintly chastity, 

Queene, and huntresse, chaste and This xeininds one of the •* drib-* ^ 

^a»^«- ^ ,^ ■ " bling dart of love," iii M. fiwP 

T. Watton. Mejwure, BoU, I believe, is 

Milton^ I fancy, tookitbe. bint properly tbe^. arrow of a cross- 

of this beautiful mythological in- bow. Fletcher, , Faithf. $heph« 

teiipretation ftova a dialogue of act iu s. 1 . p. 134. 

Lucian's betwixt Venus and Cu- ^ yj^,.^ ,^^ „. , y^. 

. , , • , , - . ' ■'■■ With Dowr and txHt, 

Eld, where the mother asking Ta shoot at nimble squiitela in the 
er : son how» after having at- holt. 

tacked all the other deities> hc^ T, Warton^ 

^me tp apare Mi,«*«i and uS. -unimquer'd virgin;-] He . . 
Diana, Cupid relies that the ^^^ ^^ g^ ^^^^^ f^^;,-! „„. 

fin^^t looked 80 fiercely at hipi, <„ ^i,^.^. at last uncbnqver'd,' 

and frighten^ hjm so with the ^„^''^i^ ^ propriety" for in 

Gorgon head whidx she wore g,^^ aufittrs Minerva i oftem ^ 

upon her breast, that he durst called -J-^«.« te., and ^(H,^ 

not meddle with her- — xm «j« i, 

h 3j.^», «« •« r»vrni^( *»*.'(*'- '^'^ 45J Rigid lodki *eftr to ' 

•*., « ^^«., .«^r«, «^*^^", ifoe snakv locks? and no6Z« grace 

T **ir* Tr^ITiT' I is representfed on ancient g^s. 

«f»*.. p. 84. edi Bourdelob,-and j^arhurttm 

that as to Diana she was ^ways ^^/^ ^^ adbrdtim, and 

so employed in^hunting. Aat he ^ j^ „^^ y^ ^ ^„ ^^ g^^ 

cpuld not c^tch her-'«v#f xetra" -* 

A«j8i*F -VTflf •iorri, (piuyot;(n*y «f< 3** ^^^^ «"^^«" adoration 0/ A<fr pure. 
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TATf «^«iy. Ibid. Thyer. 

445. TAe frivolous bolt of Cu- this he altered to of bright rayh 

/lid;] £0^^ was anciently a very and then to and blank awe. 
common term for arrow. Wit- 453, So dear to heavn is saintly 

ness the old proverb, The fool's chastity, &c.] So Spenser, relat- 

bolt is soon shot. Peck, ipg how Florimel;^ in danger of 
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That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels latky her 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt, 
And in clear dream, and solemn vision. 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear. 
Till oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on th' outward shape. 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 



4&5 



460 



being ravished, was delivered ]}j 
Proteus, breaks out into a reflec- 
tion of the same kind. Faery 
Queen, b. iii. cant. 8. st. 29. 

See how the heav'ns of voluntary 
grace, 

And sovcveigit fovouir towards chas- 
tity. 

Do succour send to her distressed 
case; 

So much high God doth innocence 
embrace. 

Thyer. 

^ 454. Thai when a soul is found 
Mncerely «o J It was at first in 
the Manuscript, 

That when itjindt a soul sincerely aob 

The alteration makes the sense 
rather plainer. 

455. A thousand liveried angels 
lacky herJ] The idea, without the 
.lowness of aUusion and expres- 
sion, is repeated in Par. L. viii. 
359. 

About her, as a guard angelic plac'd. 

T. Warton. 

458. TeU her of things that no 
gross ear can hear, "2 See note on 
Arcades, 72. 

This dialogue between the two 
brothers is an amicable contest 
between fact and philosophy. 
The younger argues from com- 



mon apprehension, and the com- 
mon appearances of things; the 
elder from a profounder know- 
ledge, and abstracted principles. 
Here the difference of their ages 
is properly made subservient to 
a contrast of character. But this 
slight variety must have been in- 
sufficient to keep so prolix and 
learned a disputation, however 
adorned with the fairest flowers 
of eloquence, alive upon the 
stage. The whole dialogue much 
resembles the manner of our au* 
thor*s Latin Prolusions at Cam- 
bridge, where philosophy is in- 
forced by pagan fable and po- 
etical allusion. T. fVarton, 

461 • The unpolluted temple of 
the mind,'] For this beautiful me- 
taphor he was probably indebted 
to Scripture. John li. 21, He 
spate of the temple of his body. 
And Shakespeare has the same. 
Tempest, act i. s. 6. 

There's nothing ill can dwdl in such' 

a temple. 
If the ill spirit have so fair an house. 
Good things win strive to dwell with't. 

461s. Jnd turns it by degrees to 
the souts essence,] This is agree- 
able to the system of the mate- 
rialists^ of which Milton was one. 
WarbuHon, 

F 4 
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And turns it by degrees to the souPs essence^ 
Till all be made inifnortal: b|it when lu^, 
By unchaste looks^ lodse gestures, and foul talk. 
But most by lewd and lavisth act. of sin» 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts, . 
The soul grows qlott^d by contagion, 



465 



-Spirits of pureit light» 



Thesamenotionofbody*swork'» r- 

ing up to spirit Milton afterwards ^""'^^ »^^''«^' "^'^ «''^'* ^^ '•'*"^'*^ 
introduced into his Paradise Lost, grown. ^ War Ion 

V. 469, &c. which is there, I 

think/ liable to some objection, u^ 467. The sofid grows clotted he.'] 
as he was entirely at liberty to Our author has here improved 

his poetry by philosophy. These 
notions are borrowed from Pla- 
to's Phaedon. See Plato's Works, 
vol. i. p. 81. and 83. edit. Henr. 
Steph. And when the other bro- 
ther replies 

How channing is divine pkOoiOphy ! 

he means the philosophy of Plato, 
who was distinguished among 
thie ancients by the name of the 
divine. 

467* I cannot resist the plea- 
sure of translating a passage 
in Plato's Pheedon, which Mil- 
ton here evidently copies. " A 
** soul with such affections, does 
it not fly away to something 
divine and resembling itself? 
To something divine, immor- 
*' tal, and wise? Whither when 
it arrives, it becomes happy; 
being freed from error, igno- 
rance, fear, love, and other 
" human evils. But if it de- 



have chosen a more rational 
system, and as it is also put into 
the mouth of an archangel. 
But in this place it falls in so 
well with the poet's design, gives 
such force and strength to this 
encomium on chastity, and car- 
ries in it such a' dignity of sen- 
timent, that however repugnant 
it may be to our philosophic 
ideas, it cannot miss striking and 
delighting every virtuous and 
intelligent reader. Tkyer. 
' 464. Btf ynchaste lo^s,"] " He 
" [Christ] censures an unchaste 
** look to be an adultery already 
'* committed." Divorce, b. ii. c. 
1. Pr. W. i. 184. Milton there- 
fore m this expression alludes to 
S. Matt. V. 28. ^U9 I fiM'trm yvv- 
mitoL %^ r« iiet^v^iiiTm «vn}$, k, r. A. 
r. Warton. 

465. But moH by lewd and lavish 
act of sin,] In the Manuscript it 
is And most &c. and instead of 
lewd and lavish he had written at 
first. 

And most by the kudifious act of sin. 

. 465. It is the same idea, yet 
where it is very commodiously 
applied, in Par. L. vi. 660. 
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parts from the body polluted 
and impure, with which it has 
been long linked in a state. of 
familiarity and friendship, and 
^' from whose pleasures and ap- 
" petites it has been bewitched, 
V so as to think nothing else true. 
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ItnbodKess and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 
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but what is corporeal^ and 
which may be touched, seenj 
drank, and used for the grati- 
fications of lust : at the same 
time, if it has been accustomed 
to hate, fear, or shun, whftever^ 
is dark and invisible to the 
human eve, yet disc^ed and 
approvedf bv philosophy: I 
ask, if a soul so disposed, will 
go sincere and disincumbei^ . 
from the body ? By no means. 
And will it not be, as 1 have 
supposed, infected and in- 
volved with corporeal con- 
tagion^ which an acquaintance 
and converse with the body, 
from a perpetual association, 
has made congenial? So I 
think. But, my friaid, we 
must pronounce that substance 
to be ponderous, depressive, 
and earthy, which suoi a soul 
draws with it: and therefore 
it is burthened by such a clog, 
and again is dragged off to 
some visible place, for fear of 
that #hich is hidden and un- 
seen; and, as they report, 
retires to tombs and sepul- 
chres, among which the sha- 
dowy phantasms of these brutal 
souls, being loaded with some- 
what visible, haveoften actually 
appeared. Probably, Q Socra- 
tes. And it is equally probable, 
O Cebes, that these are the 
souls of wicked not virtuous 
men, which are forced to 
wander amidst burial-places, 
suffering the punishment of an 
impious life. And they so long 
are seen hovering about the 
monuments of the. dead, till 
from the accompaniment of 



" the sensu^itiea of . corporeal 
" nature, they are again clothed 
'f with a body, &c.** Fb«(>d. Opp^ 
Platon. p. 386. b .1. edit Lugdun* 
1590. fol. An admirable writer, 
the present Bishop of Worcester, 
has justly remarked, that *' this 
"poetical philosophy nourished 
" the fine spirits of Milton's tinpe, 
" though it corrupted some.** It 
is highlv probable, that' Henry 
More, tne great Platonist, who 
was Milton's contemporary at 
Christ's college, might have given 
his mind an early bias to the 
study of Plato. But although 
Milton was confessedly a great 
reader of Plato, yet all this whole 
system had been lately brought 
forward by May, m his Continu- 
ation of Lucan's Historicall Poem» 
Lond. 1630. ISmo. See b. iv. 
signat. T. 4. where there are 
many lines bearing a strong re- 
semblance to some of Milton's. 
But in this book May has trans- 
lated almost die whole of Plato's 
Phasdon, which he puts into the 
mouth of Cata T. Warton, 
' 468. Imbodies,. and imbrutm,} 
Thus 'also Satan speaks of the 
debasement and corruption of 
his original dhdne essence. Par. 
L. iz. 165. 

MixM with bestial «]iine, 

, This essence to incarnaie and imbrntef 
That to the height of deity aspir'd. 

Our author,, with these Platonic 
refinements in his head, supposes 
that the human soul was for a 
lonff. time embodied and imbruted 
with the ' carnal ceremonies of 
popery, just as she is sensualised 
and degraded by a participation 
of the vicious habits of the body. 
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Such are those thick and glticsny shadow^ damp 470^ 
Oft seen in charnei vaults, and sepulchres, 
Lingering, and sitting by a new made grave. 
As loath to leave the body that it Idv^d, 
And UnkM itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state, 475 

9. Brother* 
How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 
But musical as is Apollo^s lute. 
And a perpetual feast of nectarM sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit r6igns. 

Elder Brother* 

A 

List, fist, I hear 480 
Some far off halloo break the. silent air. 

2. Brother. 
Methought so too ; what should it be ? 

Of Refdnnation> &c. Prose W. lutet'] Milton probably took tHis' 

v^; i. 1. Imbrute^ or emhrnte, comparkon from Shakespeare's*' 

oCeurs in G. Fletcher, p. S8. Love's Labour's Lost, act iv. 8.4. 

7. Warion^ though there it is applied upon' 

472. LingWkig and dtling by a another occfision. -' 

*«? mflde grave,-] In the Manu- _„ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^l 

acript, and m the edition of 1'6S7> As bright Apolld's lute, strung- with 

it is hishiiir. 

moerUtg, and sittihg, &c. ^^ \^^^ something of the sani^' 

476. How charming is divine *^?"^?^^f^i" '"^ ^^^^'^ ^^- 

phUosopky.q Tins is an im- gamed, i. 479- 

mediate reference to the fore- Smooth on the tongue dltoours'd, 

going speech, in which t2te dfvme i^easing to th' ear, 

philosophy of Plato, amccming ^"^ ^""^*^^^ ^ "y^^*" P^P* ** ^°"«- 

the nature and condition of the 480. *— iwf , list, I hear &<?. T ^ 

human soul after death, is so He had written at first, 

largely and so nobly displayed. t • 4 v * .2. i. r r ^ «l ' 

See Note on Par. Beg. ^ ,478. -List, hst. m.<^«^;i< / ;i.«rd &c, 

T. Warton. and in the Manuscript is a mar- 

4f 8. But musical as is ApolUAs ginal directiQn> kalloofar #]f. 
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Eldkb B^oxhse. 

Forcerteia 
Either some o^e like us- night-founderM here. 
Or else some neighbour woddman^ or, at worsts 
Some roving iiobber calliag to his jfellows. 4S5 

Heaven tdcp my Sister* Again, again^ and near; 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard. 

EtDteR Bro^^her. 

Pll halloo.; 
If he be friendly, he comes well; if not, 
Defence is a good- cause, and heaven be for us. 

The attendant Spimty hfAited Uke a shepherd, 

< * 

That halloo I ^ould know, what are you ? speak ; 4&0t 
Come not too neai*, you fell on iron stakes else. 

Spirit. 
What voice is that ? nay young Lord ? speak again. 

2. BrothiIr. 
O brother^ ^tis my father's shepherd, sure. 



i^' 4fSB. Some roving robber ealHng the court* Warhurton. 

to'hisfMtmi^.'] Th^ Trinity Ma^ 489. Defence is a good came^ * 

nuscript had at first; (^nd heai^n be for uaJ^ This v^se 

Some curPd man of the sword.i^line ^,^,^*? substituted in the room, 

j^ of mat just quoted^ 

which alluded to the fashion' of Ifad hett look to hit foreltdad, here h& 

the Court Gallants of that time : brambles. 

and what follows continues the ^^^ ^^ fou^^. j„ ^^ j^^^^ 

^"®^°**' script. He halhos, ike guardian. 

Had best look to hhjbrehead^ here be Dcsmon halloos ckgain^ and enters^. 

brambles. in the hdbU qf a shepherd. 

But I suppose he thought it might 491. —-iron stakes] It was at K 

give offence: and he was not yet first in the Manuscript, 7H>m^^4 

come to an open defiance with% stctkes. 
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Elder Brother. 
Tbyrsis? whose artful strains have oft delayed 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And sweetenM e^ery muskrose of the dale. 
How earnest thou here, good swain ? hath any ram 
SUppM from the fold, or young kid lost his dam, 
Or straggling wether the pent flock forsook? 



495 



^494. Thyrsisf whose artful 
glrains &c.] This no doubt was 
intended as a compliment to Mr. 
Lawes upon his musical com- 
positions ; and a very fine one it 
is, and more genteel than that 
which we took notice of before, 
as that was put into his own 
moutbi but tnis is spoken by 
another. 

494. The spirit appears habited 
like a shepherd; and the poet 
has here caught a fit of rhymitig 
from Fletcher's pastoral comedy. 

Milton's eagerness to praise his 
friend Lawes, makes him here 
forffet the circumstances of the 
fable: he is more intent on the 
musician than the shepherd, who 
comes at a critical season, and 
whose assistance in the present 
difficulty -should have hastily 
been a^ed. But time is lost in a 
needless encomium, and in idle 
enquiries how the shepherd could 
possibly find out this solitary 
part of the forest The youth, 
however, seems to .be ashamed 
or unwilling to tell the unlucky 
accident that had befkllen his 
sister. Perhaps the real boyism 
of the Brother, which yet should 
have been forgotten by the poet, 
is' to be taken into the account. 
7. Warimi. 

495. —To hear his madrigal.^ 



The madrigal was a species of 
musical composition now actually 
in practice, and in high vogue. 
Lawes, here intended, nad com- 
posed madrigals. SohadMilton^s 
fiither, as we shall see hereafter. 
The word is not here thrown out 
at random. T. Warion. 

496. And sweeten'd every &c.] 
In poetical and picturesque cir- 
cumstances, in wildness of fancy 
and imagery, and in weight of 
sentiment and moral, how great- 
ly does Comus excel the Arointa 
of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of 
Guarini, which Milton, from his 
love of Italian poetry, must have 
frequently- read! Comus, like 
these two, is a pastoral Drama, 
. and I have often wondered it is 
' not mentioned as such^ Dr. J. 
WarUm. 

496.— of ike dak.! In the \ 
Manuscript it was at nrst 

"•^ihi valley. 

497- How cam* si thou here, good ^ 
swain f &c.] In the Manuscript 
it is good shepherd: but that 
agrees not so well with the mea^ 
sure of the verse. And in the 
next verse the Manuscript had 
at first Leaped o*er the pen, which 
was corrected into Sliptfrom his 
fold, as- it is in the Manuscript, 
or the fold, as in all the editions. 
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How could'st thou find this dark sequester'd nook ? soo 

Spirit. 
O my lovM master's heir, and his next joy, 
I came not here, on such a trivial toy 
As a strayed ewe, or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf; not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs, is virorth a thought 505 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. • 
But, O my virgin Lady, where is she ? 
How chance she is not in your company? 

Elder Brother. 
To tell thee sadly. Shepherd, withput blame. 
Or our neglect, we lost her as we came. 510 

Spirit. 
Aye me unhappy! then my fears are true. 

Elder Brother. 
What fears, good Thyrsis? Pry thee briefly shew. 

Spirit. 
PU tell ye; 'tis not vain or fabulous 
(Though so esteemM by shallow ignorance) 
What the sage poets, taught by th' heav'nly Muse, 515 



500. — te^uester'dndok?] Com- 
pare P. L. IV. 789. ' 

Search thro* this garden, leave un* 
learch'd no fumXr. 

Again^ ix. 377* 

As in a shady ftook I stood behind. 

And sequestered occurs in the 
same appUcation^ P. L. iv. 706. 

In shadier bower, more sacred and 

T. fVartm. 



xy 



509. To tell thee sadly, Shep- 



AerdJ Sadkf, soberly^ seriously, 
as the word is. frequently used, 
by our old authors, and in Para- 
dise Lost^ vl. 541. where see the 
note. 

512. What fean, good Thyrsis?} 
Hehad written atSntgoodShepm' 
herd, but this was altered to good 
Thyrsis for variety^ as he had just 
before addressed him by the name 
of Shepherd, 

518. rutellye}] In the Manu- 
script and edition of 1637 it is, 
m teU you. 



.\^ 



ly 
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Storied of oldia hig^ immbitdl verse, 

Of dire chimeras and inchanted isles, 

And rifted rocks whose entrance leads to hell ; 

For such there be, bat unbdief is blind. 

Within the navel of this hidepus wood, 520 

Immured in cypress shades a sorcerer d wdls, 
Qf Bacchus and of Circe born, great Comus, 
Deep skillM in all his mother's witcheries, 
And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneftil cup, 525 

With many murmurs mixM, wti<i>se pleasing poison 
The visage, quite transforms of him that drinks, 
Aiid the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason's mintage 
Char&cterM in the face ; this I have teamt ^530 

Tending my flocks hard by i' th' hilly crofts, 



516. — dire chimeras] P. L» ii. And writing sinng^ charictert in the 

628. ground. 

Gorgons. and hydras, and chimeras g^ Shakespeare, Two Gentlemen 

T.Warton. of Verona, act u. s. 10. 

^ ; 520. Wilhin the navet] That is, ^^^h^glJl^ '*^- ""^^^^ ^^ ""^ 

in the midst, a phrase borrowed Are visibly chardder'd and ingravU 
from the Greeks and Latins. 

. B%S, DeepsktlVdJi He had writ- Aad 2 Henry VI. act iii. s. 4. 

^oiJ ^Z""*^^* . , J , Show me one scar chardeter'd on thy 

- 520. fVM man^ murnmrs mix a,] g^in. 

That is, in preparing this in- 
chanted cup, the charm of many 530, So in his Divorce, b. u 
(arbarpuB unintelligible words Pref. *' A law not only written 
w«s intemixecl, to quicken and "by Moses, but charactered in 
strengthen its operation. War- "us bjr nature/* Pr. W. L 167. 
buripn. See Observat. Sp^nf^rs F. Q. if. 

530. Ghardcttr^dkt the face;'] 16^. T. Warton. 

The word is often pronounced 531. — «* th' Hilly crofUg] He 

with this acoidnt by bur old had, written at first i' th pastured 

writers* So Spens^i", * Paery lawns, which agrees not so well 

Queen, b. iii. cant. 3. st. 14. with what follows. 
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That brow this bottom glade^ wh^ce night by night 

He and his monstrous rout are beard to bowl 

Like stabled wolves, o^ tigers at their prey^ 

Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 535 

In their obscure^ haunts of inmost bowers. 

Yet have they many baits, and guilefUl ispells, 

To' invagle and invite th' 4inwary sense 

Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

This evening late^ by then the chewing Rocks 540 

Had ta'en their supper on the savoury herb 

Of knot-grass dew-bespreat, and w^re in fold, 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, a^d interwove 



532. — this boiiom g^iide,'] So 
Shakespeare^ Venus and Adonis^ 
ed. 1590. 

Sweet hoUonugraste^ and high <Je- 
lightfull plaine. 

y. Warton, 

534. Like stabled ioolves, or H- 
gets at their prey,"] This compaii- 
•on in all probability was formed 
from what Virgil says of •Circe*d 
island^ Ma. vu. 15. 

Hinc exaudiri gemitus, iraeque ^eo- 

num 
•— ac forms magnorum ululare lupo- 

rum: 
. Quo8 hominum ex facie Dea sse.va 

potentifooslierbis 
Indutrat -Qitce in vultus ac targa fe« 

540. —by Ihen the chewing 

Jlqcks 
Bad ta'en their supper on the 
sa'boury herb"] 
Thie snipper of the sheep is from 
a beautiful comparison in Spen- 
ser, F. Q. i. i. i23. 



As gentle shepherd in sweel eventide 
When ru^y Phebufrgips to wei^ce in 

west. 
High on a hill his flock to viewen 

wide 
Marks which do bite their liasty 

npper best* 

T. Warton. 

542. 0/ knot-grass detv-be- 
sprent^"] This species of grass is 
mentioned in Shakespeare's Mid- 
summer Night*s Dream, act iii. 
$. 7. And deW'besprentis sprinkled 
with dew. Spenser's Shepherd's 
Calendar, December, 

My head besprent with hoary frost I 
find. 

Fairfax, cant 12. st 101. 

His ailTer locks with dust be foul ^• 
^renU 

- 544. With iwf ^anofdedt and 

mtefufove 

WUhflduuting hon^-swMe,'] 

Perhaps from Shakespeare, Mi4^ 

N. Dr. fijct ii. s. 2* 

Quite over canopkd with luscious 
u6(4bine» 
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With flaunting honey-buckle, and began, 
Wrapt in a pl^a$ing: fit. of melancholy. 
To meditate my rural minstrelsy. 
Till fancy had her fill, but -ere a close . 
The wonted roar was up amidst the woodSy 
And fiUM the air with barbarous dissonance; 
At which I ceasM, and list^^d, them a while. 
Till an unusual stop of sudden silence 
Gave respite to the drowsy flighted steeds, 



545 



550 



-</ 



Wc. 



Canopied, in the same applica- 
tion, occurs also in DrajUm, 
Phineas Fletcher, Carew, and 
Browne. See the note on inter- 
tvove, P. L. i. 6S1. 7*. Warion. 

545. With flaunting honeys 
suckle^ It was at first spreading 
or blowing. 

545. Milton therefine changed 
the epithets, which were simply 
descriptive, for one which ascrib- 
ed to the plant an attribute of an 
animated, or even of a sentient, 
being. See note on P. R. i. 500. 
Mr. Warton refers to Lycidas 
146, " well-attir'd woodbme," 
and 40, '< the gadding vine." And 
the same remark applies to these 
epithets, and to several others 
near them, " cowslips toon,*' 
"Joyous leaves," &c. E. 

547* To meditate my rural min^ 
8trelsi/t'] We have the expression 
''rural minstrelsy" in Browne's 
Pastorals, b. i* s. i. p. ^. and in 
the Eclogues of Brooke and 
Davies, Lond. l6l4; but the 
whole context is Virgil's " Syl^ 
" vestrem tenui musam meditaris 
" arena,-' Bucol. i. 2. As in 
L3rcidas, 66* 

•meditate the thankless muse* 

Close, in the next line, is a mu- 



sical close on his pipe. See tike 
note on the Ode on the Nathr^, 
100. 7*. Warton. 
553. — thedrowsy flighted steeds. 
Thai draw the litter of dosia 
curtain* d sleep f\ 
So I read drowsy^fltghted ac- 
cording to Milton's Manuscript ; 
and this genuine reading Dr. Dal- 
ton has also preserved in Comns. 
Drotvsy-frighted is nonsense, and 
manifestly an error of the press 
in all the editions. There can 
be no doubt that in this passage 
Milton had his eye upon the fol- 
lowing description of night in 
Shakespeare, 2 Henry VI. act 
iv. 8. 1. 

m 

And now loud howling wolves arouse 

the jades. 
That drag the tragic melancholy night. 
Who with theur drowsyt alow, and 

flag^ng wings 
Clip dead men's graves — - 

The idea and the expression of 
drowsy-flighted in the one are 
plainly copied fi'om their drowsy, 
slow, and fledging wings in the 
other: and Fletcher in the 
Faithful Shepherdess has much 
the same image, act iv. 

Night, do not steal away: I woo 

thee yet 
To hold a hard hand o*er the rusty bit 
That guides thy Iney team. • 
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That draw the litter of cIode^curtaioM sleep ; 
At last a soft and solemn breatbmg sound 



555 



And as Mr. Thyer &rtber ob- 
serves, the epithet also of close" 
cuttam'd sleep was peihaps bor« 
rowed from Shakespeare, Mac- 
beth, act li. s. 2. 



id wicked dreams abuse 
The curUtin'd skep. 

n/ 553. But he makes the horses 

of Night headloDg in their course. 
In Quint Novembr. v. 70. 

Prae^ligtpie ImpeTIit eqaos. — « 

It must be allowed, that drowsy- 
JUghitd is a -very harsh combi- 
nation. Notwimstanding the 
Cambridge manuscript exhibits 
drousie^Ughted, yet drousiefrtghl" 
ed witnout a composition, is a 
more rational and easv reading, 
and invariably occurs m the edi- 
tions 1637. 1645, and 1673. 
Tliat is, '* llie drowsy steeds of 
" NJght, who were aJrigfUed on . 
«' this occasion, at the Uirharom 
'' dtMOfuvnctf of Comus's nocturnal 
^'revelry." Milton made the 
emendation after ^he had forgot 
his first idea. Compare Browne, 
Brit Fast. b. ii. s. i. p. 21. 

AlUdrovrsle Nkht, who in a carre of 

9/ steedes of iron^gray drawne 
through the sky. 

And Silvester, of Sle^p, Du Bart. 
p(. 316. edit fol. ut supr. 

And in a noysleat coaeh^ all daiVy 

dight. 
Takes with him silence, drauiimesie, 

and night. 

Mr. Bowie conjectures dronsie* 
freighted, that is, charged or 
kMded with drowsiness. 

We are to recollect, that Mil- 
tmi has here transferred the 
horses and chariot of Night to 

VOL. IV. 



Sleep. And so has Claudian, 
Bell. Gild. 213. 

Humentes jam Noctis equot ; Lethe- 

aque somnut 
Frena regens, tacito vohrehat sydera 

cnrsu. 

And Statins, Theb. ii. 59. 



' S opor obvius illi 
Noctit agebat equoi. 



T. JVarton. 



555, At last a m^ and solemn 
breathing sound ^c] No doubt but 
that our poet in these charming 
lines imitated his favourite Shake- 
speare, Twelfth Night at the 
iM^inning. 

That strain again, it had a dyihgfali ; 
O, it came o'er my ear, like the sweet 

south. 
That breathes upon a bonk of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. . . 

Thyer. 

555. The idea is strongly im- 
plied in these lines of Jooson's 
Vision of D^gfat, a Matoue 
presented at Court in the Christ- 
mas of 1617> vol. vi. 21. 

Tet let it like an odour rise 

To all .the senses here ; 
And filill like sleep upon their eyes, 

Or muslcke in their eaze. 

But the thought appeared before, 
where it is.exquisitely expressed, 
in Bacon s Essays. " And because 
*' the breath of flowers is farre 
" sweeter in the aire, where it 
'* comes and goes like the warbling 
'' of musicke:' Of Gardens, Ess. 
xlvi. Milton means the gradual 
increase and diffusion of odour 
in the process of distilling per- 
fumes; for he had at first written 
'' slow-distill'd." 
In the edition of 1673, we 

G 
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Rose like a steam of rich distillM perfumes. 

And stole upon* the air, that even Silence 

Was took ere she was ware, and wishM she might 

Deny her nature, and be never more 

Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, . 560 

And took in strains that might create a soul 



have stream for steam, A manifest 
oversight of the compositor. 

Solemn is used to characterize 
the music of the nightingale, . 
Par. L. iv. 648. " Night's solemn 
" bird." And she is called '' the 
'' solemn nightingale/' vii. 435. 
T. fVarton. 

Before these two lines were 
corrected as they are at present^ 
the author had written them thus> 

At iBSt a meet and solemn breathing 

sound 
Bose like a steam of tlaw distilf d per* 

fumes. 

557. — that even Silence ^^c] We 
see in these three lines the luxuri- . 
ancy of a juvenile poet's fancy; 
there is something more correct 
and manly in three words upon 
a like occasion in the Paradise 
Lost^ iv. 604. 

Silende was pleas*d— — 

But in a young genius there should 
always be something to lop and 
prune away. As Cicero says, De 
Orat. ii. 21. volo esse in adole- 
scente, unde aliquid ampntem. 
If there is not something re- 
dundant in youth, there will be 
something deficient in age. 

560. 1 was all earJ] So 

Catullus^ of a rich perfume^ 
carm. xiii. 13. 

Quod tu cum elfacies, deos rogabis 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, tuitum. 

There is the same thought, in 
Jonson*8 Underw. vol. vi. 451. 



And in Shakespeare^ but dif- 
ferently expressed. Winter's 
Tale, act iv. s. S. Of hearing a 
song. " All their other senses 
" stuck in their ears," And in 
the Tempest, Prospero says, ''No 
" tongues, all eyes'* Compare 
also Herrick's Hesperides^ p. 21. 
edit. 1648: 8vo. 

When I thy singing next shall heare 
He wish I might tiime all to eare. 

This thought, and expression, 
occurs first in Drummond's Son- 
nets, 1616. Signat< D. 2. To the 
nightingale. 

Such sad lamenting atraines, that 

Night attends. 
Become all eare, starres stay to heare 

thy plight, &c. 

T. Wartoii. 

561. — that might create a soiil 
Under the ribs of death ;] 
The general image* of creating a 
soul by* harmony is i^ain from 
Shakespeare. But the particular 
one of a soul under the ribs of 
death, which is extremely gro- 
tesque* is taken from a picture 
in Alciat*s emblems, where a soul 
in the figure of an infant is re- 
presented within the ribs of a 
skeleton, as in its prison. This 
curious picture is presented by 
Quarles. Warhwrton. 

That might create a soul, that la, 
says Mr. Sympson, recreate^ «v«- 
4^i;X«' : and Mr. 'Theobald pro- 
posed to read recreate, 

Aiid took in strains might recrs^U a 
soul: 



U- 
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Under the ribs of death : but O ere long 

Too well I did perceive it was the voice 

Of my most honourM Lady, your dear Sister. 

AmazM I stood, harrowM with grief and fear, &65 

And O poor hapless nightingale thought I, 

How sweet thou sing^st, how near the deadly snare! 

Then down the lawns I ran with headlong haste, 

Through paths and turnings often trod by day, 

Till guided by mine ear I found the place, 570 

Where that damned wizard hid in sly disguise 

(For so by certain signs I knew) had met 

Already, ere my best speed could prevent, 

The aidless innocent, Lady his wishM prey. 

Who gently askM if he had seen such two, 575 

Supposing him some neighbour villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, but soon I guessM 

Ye were the two she. meant ; with that I sprung 

Into swift flight, till I had found you here. 

But further know I not. 

2. Brother. 

O night and shades, 58a 

How are ye joined with hell in triple knot. 
Against th' unarmed weakness of one virgin 



but I presume they knew not of And 8. 8. the Ghost to Hamlet, 

*H£^"i^" just xtientioned. i could a talc unfold, whose lightest 

t- • 5oS. Too well I did perceive] ^ord 

In the Manuscript it is Would harrcw up thy souL 

Too well I might perceive. 574^ j^^^ aidless innocent Lady] ^ 

^ 56^. ; — h^TTom^d tvith grief and At first he had written helpless^ 

fear,] So in Sh^espeare, Hamlet, but altered it, that word occur- 

act i. 8. 1. Horatio of the Ghost, rbg again within a few liiie» 

hamwt me with fear and afterwarids. 

wondOT. _ . 

g2 
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Alone, and helpless ! Is this the confidence 
You gave me, Brother ? 

Eldsr Brother. 

Yes, and keep it still, 
Lean on it safely ; not a period 585 

Shall be unsaid for me : against the threats 
Of malice or of sorcery, or that power 
Which erring men call Chance, this I hold firm. 
Virtue may be assaiPd, but never hurt, 
SurprisM by unjust force, but not inthralPd ; 590 

Yea even that which mischief meant most harm> 
Shall in the happy trial prove most glory : 
But evil on itself rfiafl back recoil. 
And mix no more with goodness, when at last 
GratherM like scum, and settled to itself, 595 

It shall be in eternaJ restless change 
Self-fed, and self-consumM : if this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness^ 

584. Fe«, and keep U still, &cJ] and ekalted sentiments of the 
This confidence of the Elder Stoics concerning the power of 
jBrother in favour of the final virtue, Thyer, 
efficacy of virtile holds fortiia 597< ^f'fii^ ivid itelf^con-' v^ 
very high strain of philosophy, tumd:'] This image is wonder- 
delivered in as high strains of fully fine. It is takc^ from the 
eloquence and poetry. T. War^ conjectures of astronomers con- 
ton. cernin^ the dark spots^ which 

589* VirUi^emay he aaaiCd, hui from tmie tp time appear on the 

never hurt^ Milton seems in this surface of the 8un*t body^ and 

line ' to allude to the famous after a while disappear again, 

answer of the philosopher to a ^- which they suppose to be the 

rant, who threatened him with scum of that fiery matter, which 

dealli. Thou may$t kill me, hut first breeds it, and then breaks 

thou canst not hurt me. And it thro' laid consumes it WarHur" 

may be observed, that not only ton. 

in lliis speech, but aUo in many 598. The pillar d firmament'} i 

others of this poem, our author See Paralyse Eegained, ir. 4tS5. 

has made great use of the noble and the note there. 
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And earth's base buitt or stubble. But come let's on. 

Against th^ (^posing will and ami of heaven Goo 

May never this just s^ord be lifted up ; 

But for that damnM magician, let him be girt 

With all the grisly l^ioqs that troop 

Under the sooty flsig of Acheron, 

Harpies and Hydras, or all the monstrous forms ^OB 

^Twixt Africa and Ind, 1^11 find him out. 

And force him to restore his purchase back, . 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death, 

CursM as hid life. 



L^ 



602. But for thaf damn'd 
magician, let Um be girt, &c.]| 
Compare P* R. iv. 626. et aeq. 
T. fVarton. 

605. Harpies and hydras^ or 
aU the monsirousforms,] Or spoils 
tbe metre. Yet an anapaest may 
be admitted in the tmrd part, 
see y. 636. 68S. Although this 
last is not an anapaest. But any 
foot of three syllables may be 
admitted in this place of an 
iambic verse, if the licence foe 
not taken too frequently. Hurd. 

Harpies and hydras are a 
combination in an enumeration 
of monsters, in Sylvester's Da 
Bartas, p. 206. fol. ut supn 

And th* uglj Gorgonsf end the 

Sphimces fell, 
Hydraes and harptes gan to yawne 

and yeL 

7*. Warlon. 

605. — or all the manstroiu 
forms] In Milton's Manuscript, 
and itke edition of 1657 it is, 
or all the monstrous bugs ; which 
word was in more familiar use 
formerly, and hence bugbear, 
605,. -^otf the monstrtms Jbrms 
*Tv>ixt Africa and Ind,"] 



Such as those which Carlo and 
Ubaldo meet^ ifk going to 
Armida's enchanted ihountain, 
in Fairfax's Tasso, c. xv. 51.. 

AU monsters which hot Afiricke forth 

doth send 
Twixt Nilus, Atlas, and the southern 

cape. 
Where aU there xtiet 

Milton often copies Fairfax, and 
not his original. T. Wartm, 

607. — io restore his purchase 
hack^ Ue had written at first 

—to rdeate fUt new got prey. 

608. — to afoul deaifi, 
Curs*d as his life.'] 

In the Manuscript, and in the 
edition of 1637> it is 

and cleave his tcalp 
Down to the hip* : 

and he has pireserved the slime 
image in his Paradise Lost, 
spei^ung of Moloch, vi. S6l. 

Dotvn choen to the waUt^ with shat- 

ter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing; 

and no wonder he was led to it 
by his favourite romances, and 
his ^vourite plays. Jonsbn has 

G 3 
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- Spirit, 
Alas ! good venturous Youth, 
I love thy courage yet, and bold emprise ; 
But here thy sword can do thee little stead ; 
Far other arms, and other weapons must 
Be those that quell the might of hellish charms: 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble all thy sinews. ^ 



610 



the same image in the Fox^ act 
iii. 8. 8. 



that his well driven sword 
Had been so covetous to have eUft mn 
down 
- Unto the navd. 

And Shakespeare in Macbeth, 
act 1. 8. 2* 

Till he unseam'd him from the naoe 
to th* che^t, 

I know Mr. Warburton reads 
here 

•^^from the nape to tV chops^ 

and supports it very ingeniously ; 
but if any alteration were neces- 
sary, 1 should rather read 

Till he unseam'd ham from the ehope 
to th* nave. 

Nay Shakespeare carries it so 
far as to make Coriolanus cleave 
men down from head to foot 
Coriolanus, act ii. s. 6. 

—his sword, (death's stamp) 
Where it did mark, it took from face 
tofoot» 

But notwithstanding these in- 
stances, I believe every reader 
will agree that Milton altered 
the passage much for the better 
in the edition of 1645. 

'Or drag him by the curls to afoul 

deaths 
Curt'd athitttfi. 

6lO. — and bold emprise}'] See 



the same. Paradise Lost, xL 642. 
Spenser uses the word. Faery 
Queen, b. E cant 3. st 35. 

——whose warlike name 
Is fiu- renown'd through many a Md 
emprtte* 

And Fairfiix, cant ii. st 77* 

If you achieve renown by this em' 
prise. 

6ll. But here thy sword can do 
thee little stead; &c.] Virgil, Ma, 
u. 521. 

Non tali auzilio, nee defensoribus 

istis 
Tempos eget t 

See JEn. vi. 290. Tasso, cant xv. 
st 49. Richardson. 

Before the poet had corrected 
this line, he had written. 

Bat here thy iteel can do thee tmaU 
avaiL 

613. Be those that miell ' the 
might of hellish charms :ji Com- 
pare Shakespeare's K. Richard 
III. act iii. s. 4. 

^With devilish plots 

Of damned witchcraft; and that have 

prevail'd 
Upon my body with their hellUh 
charma. 

T. Warton. 

^ 614. He with his hare wand 
can unthread thy joints, 
And crumble aU thy sinews.'] 
He had written at first. 
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Elder BitoTH 

Why prythee, Shepherd, 615 
How durst thou then- thyself approach so near, 
As to mak^ this relation ? 

Spirit. 
Care and utmost shifts 
How to secure the Lady from surprisal, 
Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, 
Of small regard to see to, yet well skilPd 
In every virtuous plant and healing herb, 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th' morning ray : 
He lovM me well, and oft would beg me sing. 



eso 



He with' his bare wand can un^vXlX 

thy joints. 
And crumble coery sinew. 

614. So in Prospero's com- 
mancb to Ariel^ Temp* act iv. & 
ult. 

Go, charge my goblins, that they 

grind their /ointo 
With dry convulsions^ shorten up 

their nwewt 
-With aged cramps. 

T. Warim. 

g22. to th* morning ray ;] 

See note on Lycidas^ 142. T. 
Warion, 

623. He lov*d me well, &c.] I 
cannot help thinking that Milton 
designed here a compliment to 
his schoolfellow and friend 
Charles Deodati^ who was bred 
to the study of physic, and had 
an exceeding love for our au- 
thor^ 

Pectus amans nostri, tamque -fidele 
caput. 

Ekg» prim* ad Deodatunu 

and used to hear him repeat his 

verses^ 

' Te quoque pressa manent patriis me^ 
^ ditata cicutis, 



Tu mihi, cui recitem^ judicis instar 
eris. 

Bkg. text, ad Deodatum, 

and sometimes explained to him 
the nature and virtues of sim^ 
ples> 

Tu mihi percurres medicos, tua gra^ 

mina, succos, 
Uelleborumque, humilesque crocos, 

foliumque hyacinthi, 
Quasque habet ista palus berbas, ar- 

tesque medentOim. 

Epitaph, Dmnonitm 

623. — and oft would beg me 
singy &c.]J Mr. Bowie remarks 
that here is an imitation of Spen- 
ser^ in C. Clout's come home again, 
yet with great improvement. 

He sitting me beside in that same 

shade. 
Provoked me to play some pleasant 

fit: 
And when he heard the musick which 

I made, 
:He found himself full greatly pleas'd 

at it. 

Such parallels are oi little more 
importance^ tiian to shew what 
poets were familiar to Milton. 
T. Warion. 
G 4 
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Which when I did» im OD the tender grass 

Would sit, and hearken ey^n.to ecstasy, 625 

And in requital ope his leathern 6cr}{>, 

And show me simples of a thousand names, 

Telling their strange and vigorous Acuities: 

Amongst the rest a sn^all unsightly root, 

But of divine effect, he cuUM me out ; gso 

The leaf was darkish, and bad {Mrickles on it, 

But in another country, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this soil : 



627. — of a thousand names,1i 
It was at first. 

of a thousand hues* 

€S2. Bui in another country, as 
he said. 

Bore a bright golden ^fiaw'r, but 
not in this soil : 

Unknown, and like esteemed, 
&c,] 
So these verses are read in Mil- 
ton's own Manuscript, and in all 
his editions. For like esteemed 
we have in Mr. Fenton's edition 
Utile esteemed, and Mr.Worburton 
proposes to read light esteemed: 
and Mr. Seward, in note 25 
upon the' Faithful Shepherdess, 
has very ingeniously reformed 
the whole passage thus. 

But in another country, as h» said. 
Bore a bright golden flow'r, but in 

this soil 
Unknown and light esteexn'd. 

The middle verse indeed hath a 
redundant syllable; and before 
I had seen Mr. Seward's emend- 
ation, I had proposed either to 
leave out the monosyllable not, 

Bon a hrighigpldea flower, hU m 

thiisoU 
Unknown and like eateemM ; 

or to leave out the monesyllable 



hutf to avoid its recurring in two 
lines together. 

But in another country, as he said. 
Bore a bright gpldeo ilowV, mi ip 
this soil : < 

But then on the other hand it 
must be said, that such redund- 
ant or hypercatalectic verses 
sometimes occur in Milton. We 
hij^d one a little before, ver. 605. 

Harpies, and hydras, or all the 
monstrous forms. 

And for like esteemed I think it 
may be defended without any 
alteration. Unknown and like 
esteemed, that is. Unknown and 
unesteemed. Unknown and e- 
steemed accordingly. 

68S. It is true that " such re* 
'' dundant verses sometimes oc- 
'* cur in Milton," but the re- 
dundant syllable is never, I think, 
found in the second, tiiird, or 
fourth, foot. The passage before 
us is certainly corrupt, or at least 
inaccurate, and had better been 
given thus. 

But in another country, as he said, 
Bore a bright golden flowV ; not in 

tbis9oil 
Unknown, though light esteem'd. 

Hurif. 
Mr. Seward's emendation is 
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Unknown, and like esteemed, and die duU swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon ; 
And yet more medicinal is it than that moly 



655 



hJ 



t^ 



very plausible and ingenious. 
But to say nothing of the ed^ 
tions under Milton's own inspec- 
tioOy I must object, that if an 
argument be here drawn for the 
alteration from roughness or re- 
dundancy of verse^ innumerable 
instances of the kind occur in 
our author. See P. R. i. 175. 
and 309. and the notes there. 
T. Warton. 

634. dul[] Unobservant 

T. Warton. 

635. — ''flouted shoonf] So 
Shakespeare^ 2 Henry VI. act iv. 
s. 3. Cade speaks. 

We will not leave one lord, one gen* 

tleman ; 
Spare none but such as go in clouted 

thoon, 

635. Add the following pas- 
sage from Cymbeline^ act iv. s. 
% which not only exhibits but 
contains a comment on the phrase 
in question. 

—I thought he slept* and put 
My clouted Iroguet from off my feetj 

whose nideness 
Answev'd my steps too loud* 

Clouts are thin and narrow plates 
of iron affixed with hob nails to 
the soles of the shoes of rustics. 
These made too much noise. 
The word brogues is still used . 
for shoes among the peasantry of 
Ireland. T. Warton. 

636, And yet more medicinal is 
it &C.1 At first he had thus writ- 
ten these two lines^ 

And 3Fet more iqed'cimd than that 

auctent moly 
Which Mercury to wise Ulysses gave. 

Our author hath formed the plan 



of this poem very much upon 
the episode of Circe in the Ody s* 
S9J ; and here he hunsdf plainty 
points out the parallel between 
them. The characters of Circe 
and her son Comna very much 
resemble each other. They have 
both of Ihem a potent wand and 
inchanting cup^ and the efi^cts 
of both are much the same : and 
they are both to be opposed in 
the same manner with force and 
violence. Mercury bids Ulysses 
to rush upon Circe with his 
drawn sword> as if he would kill 
her. Odyss. x. 294. 

An rav% 99 ^f «f «{0 ifiWtf'A^iMf ^fm^ 
f*n^w 

and the attendant Spirit exhorts 
the two Brothers to assault Co- 
ratts in the same manner^ 

■ with dauntless hardihood^ 
And brandish'd blade rush 00 him 
&c 

And they are both overcome in 
the same manner^ Circe by the 
virtues of the herb mo/y, which 
Mercury gave to Ulysses, and 
Comus Dy the virtues of hwmonijf^ 
which the attendant Spirit gives 
to the two Brothers. But the 
parallel holds no farther. Our 
author varied here from his ori- 
ginal with great judgment. The 
Lady is released m a much more 
decent and modest manner than 
the companions of Ulysses. 

636. Dravton introduces a 
sheph^ ''his sundry simples 
** sorting,^ who, among oUier 
rare plants, produces moly. Mus/ 
Elys. Njrmpn. v. vol. iv. p. 1489. 
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That Hermes once td wise Ulysses gave ; 
He callM it hsemony, and gave it me, 



Here is my nudy of macb feme 
In magicks often used. 

It is not agreed, whether Mil- 
ton's hcsmony, more virtaous 
than moly, and *' of sovereign 
'^ use 'gainst all inchantments/* 
is a real or poetical plant. Dray- 
ton, in the lines following the 
passage just quoted, recites with 
many more of the kind. 

Here holy vervain, and here dill, 
'Gmnti wUchcraft much avayling. 

But Milton, through the whole 
of the context, had his eye on 
fletcher, who perhaps availed 
himself of Drayton, Faith. Shep. 
act ii. s. 1. vol. iii. p. 127. Tne 
shepherdess Clorin is skilled in 
the medicinal and superstitious 
uses of plants. 

You, that these hands did crop long 

before prime. 
Give me your names, and next your 

hidden power. 
This is the clote, bearing a yellow 

flower. Sec. 

In Browne's Inner Temple 
Masque, written on Milton's 
subject, Circe attended by the 
Sirens uses moly for a charm, 
p. 135. Our author again al- 
ludes to the powers of moly for 
*' quelling the might of hellish 
" charms." El. i. 87. 

£t vitare procul malefidse in&mia 
Circes 
Atria, divhuE molyot usus ope. 

Compare Sandys*s Ovid, p. 256. 
479. edit. 1632. And Drayton's 
Nymphid. vol. ii. p. 4^. And 
Polyolb. s. xii. vol. iii. p. 919. 

In Tasso, Ubaldo, a virtuous 
magician, performs his opera- 
tions, by the hidden powers of 



herbs and springs. Gier. lib. 
xiv. 42. 

Qual in se virtii celi 5 T herba h 
V fonte. 

In the Faerie Queene, the Pal- 
mer has a vertuom staffe, which, 
like Milton's moly and hsemony, 
defeats all monstrous apparitions 
and diabolical illusions. And 
Tasso's Ubaldo carries a staff of 
the same sort, when he enters 
the palace of Armida, xiv. 73. 
XV. 49. T. Warton. 

637. That Hermes once &C.3 
Ovid, Metam. xiv. 280. 

Nee tantae cladis ab illo 
Certior, ad Circen ultor venisset 

Uiytset : 
Padfer huic dederat florem Cylleniut 

album, 
Moly vocant superi, &e. 

From Homer, Odyss. K. v. 305. 
T. Warton. 

638. He calVd it hcemony, &c.] v^ 
I conceive this to be neither the 
anemone nor the hemionion de- 
scribed by Plinv, thoush their 
names are something alike : and 

it is in vain to enquire what it is ; 
I take it to be (hke the mol^ to 
which it is compared) a plant 
that grows only in poetical 
ground. It cannot be the he- 
mionion particularly, because 
Pliny says that this bears 
no flower. Hemionion vocant, 
spargentem juncos tenues, folia 
parva, aspens locis nascentem, 
austero sapore, nunquam Jhren- 
tern. Lib. xxv. sect. 20. nee cau- 
lem, necjlorem, nee semen habet. 
Id/Hb. xxvii. s. 17* And yet Mr. 
Thyer imagines it to be the same, 
and what in English we call 
spleenwort: and if his conjecture' 
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And bad me keep it as of sovereigu use 

^Grainst all inchaDtments, mildew, blast, or dampi 640 

Or ghastly furies' apparition. 

I pursM it up, but little reckoning made, 

Till now that this extremity compelPd : 

But now I find it true; for by this means 

I knew the foul inchanter though disguised, 6^5 

Entered the very lime*twigs of his spells. 

And yet came off: if you have this about you, 



be admitted, his subsequent rea<* 
eoning is very ingenious. It is 
no unusual thing, says he, to 
find in the old writers upon the 
nature of herbs this virtue at- 
tributed to certain plants; but I 
can meet with no authority for 
Milton's imputing it to hamony 
or spleenwort. Perhaps it may 
be thought refining too much to 
conjecture, that he meant to hint, 
that, as this root was esteemed 
a sovereign remedy against the 
spleen, it must consequently be 
a preservative against inchant- 
ments, apparitions, &c. which are 
generally nothing else but the 
sickly &ncies and imaginations 
of vaporish and splenetic com- 
plexions. 

641. Or ghastlt^ Juries* appa- 
ft/ton.] Peck supposes that the 
furies were never believed to 
appear, and proposes to read 
"Jae^*s apparition." But Mil- 
ton means any frightful appear- 
ance raised by magic. Among 
the spectres, which thejiend had 
raised around our Saviour in the 
wilderness, were furies. See P. 
IL iv. 422. The furies, which 
are classical, often enter into the 
incantations of the later Gothic 
romance. T. Warton, 



642. / pursed it up,"] It was 
customary in &milies to have 
herbs in store not only for medi- 
cal and culinary, but for super- 
stitious, purposes. In some 
houses, rue and rosemary were 
constantly kept for good luck. 
See the Winter's Tale, act iv. s. 
3 ; and Hamlet, act iv. s. 5 ; and 
Greenes Quip for an upstart 
Courtier. T. Warton, 

642. hut little reckoning 

made,'] I thought but little of it. 
So Lycidas, 116. 

Of other care they little reckoning 
make. 

And Daniel, Civil Warres, b. i. 92. 

Yet hereof no important redt'ning 
makes* 

T. Warton. 

647* — if you have this about 
you, &c.] In the Manuscript 
the following lines were thus 
written at first, and afterwards 
corrected. 

(As I will give you «« we go [or on 

the way]) you may 
Boldly assault the necromantic hall ; 
Where if he be, with sudden violence 
And brandish'd Uades rush on him, 

break his glass. 
And pour the luscious poOon on the 

ground. 
And seize his wand. 
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(As I will give you. when we go) you may 

Boldly assault the necromancer's hall ; 

Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood, 650 

And brandishM blade rush on him, break his glass, 

And shed the luscious liquor on the ground, 

But seize his wand ; though h^ and his CU19M crew 



647. The notion of facing 
danger^ and conquering an ene- 
my, by carryinff a chann> whidi 
was often an nerb> is not un- 
common. See Samson Agonistes^ 
1 130, and the notes on v. 1 132. 
Milton, in furnishing the Elder 
Brother with the plant hsemonv 
when like a knight he is to attack 
the necromancer Comus, and 
even to assail his hall» notwith- 
standing that the idea is origi- 
nally founded in Homer's moTy, 
certainly alluded to the charming 
herb of the romantic combat. 
The assault on the fiecromancer*$ 
hall is also an idea of romance. 
See the adventure of the Black 
Castle in the Seven Champions 
of Christendom, where the busi- 
ness is finally achieved by an 
attack on the hall of the Necro- 
mancer Leoger, p. ii. ch. 9. 
T. Wartmi. 

651. And brandish* d blade rush 
on him,'^ Thus Ulysses assaults 
Circe offering her cup, with a 
drawn sword. Ovid, Metam. xiii* 

I n Intrat 
IHe domum Circes, et ad insidiosa 

vocatus 
Pocula, conantem virga mulceve ca- 

pillos 
Reppulit, et ttricto pavidam deterruit 

^nse. 

See Homer, Odyss. x. 294, S21. 
But Milton in his allusions to 
Circe's story has followed Ovid 
more than Homer. T. Wartm. 



651. "-^eak his glasi 

And shed the Itiscious liquor on 
the ground. 

But seize his wandi] 
This is in imitation of Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. ii. cant. xii. st. 
49. .where Sir Guyon server 
Pleasure's porter in the same 
manner. 

But he his idle courtesy defied, * 
And overthrew his bowl disdainfully^ 
And broke his staff, with which he 
charmed semblants sly. 

651. But he also copies Spen* 
ser, and more closely, where Sir 
Guyon breaks the golden cup of 
the enchantress Excesse^ ii. xii; 

67. 

So she to Guyon ofPred it to taste: 
Who taking it out of her tender 

hand. 
The cup to ground did violently cast. 
That all to pieces it was broken fond. 
And with the liquor stained all the 

lond. 

T. Warton, 

653. But seize his toanJ.] In 
the Tempest, in the intended 
attack upon the magician Pros- 
pero, Caliban gives Stephanp 
another sort of^necessary pre^- 
caution without which nothing 
else could be done, a. iii. s. 2. 

"——Remember 
Fir it to possess his books* 

But Proaperi) has also a staff a$ 
Wisll as book J a. v. s. 1. Armida 
in Tasso has both a book aoid 
wand. Gier. Lib. T. burton. 
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« 

Fierce sign of battle make^ and menace ikigh, 
Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoke, 655 

Yet will they soon retire, if he but shrink. 

Elder Buother. 
Thyrsis, lead on apace, Pll follow thee. 
And some good Angel bear a shield before us. 

The Scene changes to a stately palace, set out with all 
manner of deliciousness: soft music, tables spread with all dain- 
ties. Comus appears with his rabble, and the Lady set in an 
inchanted -chair, to whom he ofifers his glasS) which she puts 
by, and' goes aboat to rise. 

CoMUS, 
Nay, lady, sit ; if I but wave this wand 

657. — ni follow theCy &C.] Of thy conception, and be «Wfli«r/rf 
In the Manuscript it is / follarv ^f'fi^^ -, ^ 

tkee, and the next line was at first, -^ • Warton. 

And good hcav'n cast his best regard 6^9' Jl^J^ ^ we see by the 

upon us. stage-direc^ion, Comus is mtro- 

, . , • . ^ duced witii his apparatus of in- 

And then in the Mwiuscript the cantation. And much aOer the 

stage direction is as follows. The ^^ne manner, Circe enters upon 

^ene changes to a stately palace herGharmeofUlyssesin Browne's 

set out tvith all manner of (klicious" jnner Temple Masque, p. 131. 

ness, tables spread tcith all dain- she appears on the stage 

ties. Comus is discovered with his « quaintly at^ed, her hairc 

rabble : and the Lady set in an <* loose about her [Moulders, an 

inchanted chair. She offers to rise. -** anadem of flowers on her head, 

658. And some good angel bear *< with a wand in her hand, &c." 
a shield before iw.] Our author See Note on Par. Reg. ii. 401. 
has nobly dilated this idea of a T, Warion. 
guardian-anffel, yet not without ^59. Na^^ Lady, sU; if I but 
some particular and express war- n>ave this wand, 

rant from Scripture, which he Your nerves are all bound up 

has also poetically heightened^ ta alabasier.'] 

in Samson Agonistes, v. 1451. ft is with the same magic, and 

Send me the angel of thy birtli, to "» *« «a™e mode, that Frospero 
stand threatens Ferdinand, in the Tern- 
Fast by thy side, who from thy pest, for pretendiuff to resist* 

fiitber^ field ITi. 8. «* 
Rode up in flames, after his mesiage 

told «-Come from the ward ; 
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Your nerves are all chainM up in alabaster, 660 

And you a statue, or as Daphne was 
Root-bound,, that fled Apollo. 

Lady. 

Fool, do not boast, 
Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou hast immanacPd, while heaven sees good. Q65 

COMUS. 

Why are you vex*d. Lady? why do you frown? 
Here dwell no frowns, nor anger ; from these gates 
Sorrow flies far : See here be all the pleasures 



For I can here disarm thee with this 

stick, 

Come on^ obey. [El^e^] 

Thy nervet are in their infancy again. 
And have no vigour in them. 

Milton here comments upon 
Shakespeare. T. Warton. 
\^ 661. And you a statue, &c.] 

In the Manuscript it was at firsts 

And you a statue Jixt as Daphne was 
' Root^bound, that fled ApoUo. 

^ . 66^2. —Fool, do not boast,] He 

had written thus at firsts 

F00I9 t?um art over-frottd^ do not 
boast. 

And this whole speech of the 
Lady^ and the first line of the 
next speech . of Comus were 
added in the margin ; for before^ 
the first speech of Comus was 
continued thus» 

Boot-bound, that fled Apollo. Why 
do you frown ? <8bc« 

66s. Thou canst not touch the 
freedom ' of my mind 

. With all thy charms."] 
See V. 589. where this stoical 
idea of the inviolability of virtue 
is more fully expressed. 



Virtue may be assail'd, but pever 

hurty 
SurprisM by unjust force, but not 

inthraU*d. 

T. Warton. 

665, — imnumacled] See T. 
Warton's note on tnanacled, P. L. 
i. 426. E. 

668. — 5ee here be all the 
pleasures 

That fancy can beget on youthful 
thoughts &c.] This is a thought 
of Siakespeare*s^ but vastly im- 
proved by our poet in the man- 
ner of expressing it. Romeo and 
Juliet^ act i. sc. 3. 

Such comfort as do lusty young men 

feel. 
When weU-apparellM April on the 

heel 
Of limping winter treads. 

Thyer. 

An echo to Fletcher^ Faithf. 
Sheph. a. i. s! 1. 

^Here be woods as green, &c^« 
Here be all new delights, &c. 

And again, p. 1^8. 

—Whose virtues do refine 
l^e blood of xnen, making It ^ee 
and fair. 
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That fancy can bqget on youthful thoughts, 

When the fresh blood grows lively, and returns 670 

Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 

And first behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames, and dances in his crystal bounds, 

With spi^rits of balrp, and fragrant syrups mix'd. 

Not that Nepenthes, which the wife of Thone 675 



As the first hour it breathed, or the 
best air. 

T. Warton. 

' 673. That flames^ and dances 

in his crystal bounds,"] This is an 

allusion to Prov. xxiii. 31. Look 

not thou upon the wine when it is 

red, when it givejth his colour in 

the cup, when it moveth itself aright. 

Compare Sams. ' Agon. 643. 

Juvenal said much the same of 

poison, recommended by the 

same sdlurements. Sat. z. 27. 

— l^inc ilia time, cum pocula sumes 
Gemmata, et lato Setinum ardebU in 
aurOm 

T. Warton. 

615. Not that Nepenthes, &c.] 
This Nepenthes is first mentioned 
and described by Homer, and we 
must fetdi our account df it from 
the original author, Odyss. iv. 
219. 

£1/ um^ aXX' iun^ 'EXifn Ai9s txy%» 

ymmtt, 
KuTM mf ut tut fi»Xt ^m^/uuuft *^*9 

. IflTiffM, 

' Om» Mf t^fifit%^t9f yt fiaXsi sutra tmx^y 

Cm u 9t tmrmrtfiftun futrn^ rt «wm^ ri, 
Oi^ M §i w^§9m^h9 o^fX^My, n ^iX«» 

x«x»y %nt9^9y i:T 9<p4^kfui9tf «^^«. 

.n»rm, 
EefXm, ra t! Tl§Xiiimfiut r«{i» •iMVf 

Aiyanrryn. 



Mean time with genial joy to warm 

the soul. 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inspiring 

bowl: 
Temper'd with drugs ofsov'reign 

use t'assuage 
The boiling bosom of tumultuous 

rage: 
To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled 

care. 
And dry the tearful sluices of de- 
spair : . 
CharmM with that virtuous draught, 

th' exalted mind 
All sense of woe delivers to the wind. 
^ Tho* on the blazing pile his parent 

lay. 
Or a lov'd brother groan'd his life 

away, 
Or darling son oppi^s'd by ruffian 

force 
Fell breathless at his feet, a man- 
gled corse. 
From mom to eve, impassive and 

serene^ 
The roan intranc'd would view the 

deathful scene. 
These drugs^ so friendly to the jovs 

of life, 
Bright Helen learn'd from Thone*s 

imperial wife. 
Who sway'd the sceptre, where pro* 

lific Nile &c. Fenton. 

Notwithstanding the length of 
this quotation, I cannot forbear 
citing Spenser's description of 
this cordial, and the moral im- 
provement that he has made of it. 
Faery Queen, b. iv. c. iii. st. 43. 

Nepenthe is a drink of sov'reign 

grace, 
Devised by the Gods, for to assuage 
Heart's grief^ and bitter gall away 

tojchace. 
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In Egypt gave to Jtove-born Helena, 

Is of such pow*r to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst. 

Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those daintv limbs which Nature lent 6ao 

For gentle usage, and soft delicacy ? 

But you invert the covenants of her trust, 

And harshly deal like an ill borrower 

With that which you received on other terms, 

Scorning the unexempt condition 6s^ 

By which all mortal frailty must subsist. 

Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. 

That have been tirM all day without repast, 

And timely rest have wanted ; but fair Virgin, 

This will restore all soon. 

Lady. 

Twill not, false traitor, 690 
Twill not restore the truth and honesty 



Whieh stirs up > anguish and con- 
tentious rage i 
Instead thereof sweefc peace and quiet 

It doth cstabMdi in the troubled 

mind. 
Few men, but such as sober are and 

sage, 



^ them, they hacl them originally 

' from Egypt ; and this of UeUm, 

* appears plainly to be a pro- 

' duction of that country^ and 

' a custom "which can be traced 

' from Homer to Augustuses 

. , ^ ^ , . . , ^ • ' reiim, and from thence to the 
Are by the Gods to drink thereof f< ^"r ^««^«j:^« ^.,- .^Mm »» 7V« 
aiign-d . " age preceding our own. JUr. 

But such as drink, eternal happiness «'• Wdften. 

do find. 679. Why should you &c.] In- v 

Sfe andWritings'of^ier.hJ ^ ^ feT"^' *^ "^ "^^ 

brought together many parti- * 

Culars of this celebrated drug. Poor Ladp, ihou had^mmi ef souk re- 

and concludes, p. 135. edit. 1. _. /^!^^y ,. ,, „ . ^ 

" It is true they are opiates for ^^' ^ ^^^ "^^ ^^ ^ ^' 

^'-pleasure all over the Levant; 689. — but fair TtrgMy] It was 

*' but by the best accounts of at firsts here fair Virgin^ 
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That thou hnst banished from thy tongue with lies. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abode 

Thou told^st me of? What grim aspects are these. 

These ugly-headed monsters ? Mercy guard me ! 695 

Hence with thy brew'd inchantmeats, foul deceiver; 

Hast thou betrayed my credulous innocence 

With vizor'd falsehood, and base forgery ? 

And wouldst thou seek again to trap me here 

With liquorish baits fit to insnare a brute? 700 

Were it a draft for Juno when she banquets, 

T would not taste thy treasonous offer; none 

But such as are good men can give good things, 

And that which is not good, is not delicious 

To a well-govern^ and wise appetite. 705 

COMUS. 

O foolishness of men ! that lend their ears 
To those budge doctors of the Stoic fiir^ 



694. — What grim aspects. are 
ihese,'\ So Drayton^ Polyolb. 
& xxviL 

Her grim aspect to see. 
And Spenser, F. Q. v. is. 48. 

—With griesly grim mpeci 
Abhorred Murder. 

r. Warton. 

695. These ugly^headed mon^ 
iters f ] In MUton's Manuscript, 
and in bis editions, it is ougly or 
oughly, Mrhich is only an old way 
-of writing ughfj as appears from 
several places in Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's Arcadia, and from Shake- 
speare's Sonnets in the edition 
of the year I609: and care must 
be taken that the word be not 
mistaken, as some have mistaken 
it, for owly-headed, Comus's train 

VOL. IV. 



being headed like sundry sorts of 
wild beasts, 

696. Hence with thy brewed 
inchantments,'] Magical potions, 
brewed or compounded of in- 
cantatory herbs and poisonous 
drugs. Shakespeare's Cauldron 
is a brewed inchantment, but of 
another kind. T. Warton. 

698. — and base forgery ?] *In ^ 
the Manuscript ybrgme<[r. 

702. none 

But such as are good men can ^^ 
give good things,'] 
This noble sentiment Milton has 
borrowed from Euripides, Medea, 
ver. 61 8. 

■707. To those budge doctors of "^ 
the Stoic fur,} The Trinity Ma - 

H 
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And fetch their pfecepts from the Cynic tub. 

Praising the lean and sallow Abstinence. 

Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth, 710 

With such a full and unwithdrawing hand, 

Covering the earth with odours, fruits, and flocks, 

Thronging the seas with spawn innumerable, 

But all to please, and sate the curious taste ? 

And set to work millions of spinning worms, 716 

That in their green shops weave the smboth-hair d silk 

To deck her sons, and that no cc^'ner might 

Be vacant of her plenty^ in her C3?wn loins 

She hutchM th^ all-worshipp'd ore, and precious gems 

To store her children with : if all the world 726 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on puL^, 



nuscript had at first Stok goibn^ 
which is better; for it^e^ge. sig- 
nifies furred: but I suppose by 
Stoic fur Milton intended to ex- 
plain the other obsolete word, 
though he fell upon a very in- 
accurate way of doing iu War^ 
burton, 

Mr. Bowie here cites a passage 
from Stowe's Survay of London, 
ed. I6I8. p. 4^55, '• Budge-rowe, 
a streete so called of Budge, furre, 
and of Skinners dwelling there.*' 
The place and name still remain. 
T. Warton. 

710. Wherefore did Nature pour 
her bounties forthj 

With such a full and unwith^ 
drawing hand,"] 
Silius Italicus, xv. 55. 

Quantafl ipse Deus lotos genertvit iii 

USU8 

Res homini, plenaque dedit bona 
gaudia deztra ? 

Richardson. 

712. Cooering the tarth, &€.] 



These verses were thus at first 
in the Manuscript, 

Covering the earth with odours, and 
4ri/A fruits. 

Cramming the seas with spawn in- 
numerable, 

7^ fields with cattle, and the air with 
fyoflt &c» 

717. To deck her sons^ So he 
had written at first, then altered 
it to adorn y and afterwards to deck 
again. 

719. She hutched,'] That is, 
coffered. Warburton. 

Hutch is an old word, still in 
use> fi)r coffer. Abp. Chichele 
gave a borrowing chest to the 
University of Oxford, which was 
caUed ChieheU's hutch. T. War- 
ton. 

7^1. — /eed on pulse,'} So it 
was at first, then fetches : but I 
suppoee the aUitteration of f's 
oronded, and then he restored 
pulse again. 
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Drink the clefaf sti'eam, and nothing wear but fri^sie, 

Th^ all-giver would be^ unthankM, would be unprais'd» 

Not half his f iches knoT^n, and yet despis'd, 

And we should serve hrm as a grudging master, 795 

As a penurious niggard of his vTeatth, 

And live like Natute^s bastards, not her sons, 

Who would be quite surcHargM wjth her own weight. 

And strangled with hei" waste fertility, 

Th' earth cumbered, and the wingM air dark^d with 

plumes, 7do 

The herds would over-multitude their lords. 
The sea o^erfraught would swell, and th' unsought 

diamonds 
Would so imblaze the forehead of the deep. 
And so bestud with stars, that they below 



^ 727. And live like Nature's 

bastards, not her sons,"] In the 
Manuscript it was at first, 

Uinng at NatureV bastards, not her 
sons, 

which latter is an expression 
taken from Heb. xii. 8. then are 
ye bastards, and not sons. 
W 730. ^-^rU'd with plumes,'] 

The image taken &om what the 
ancients said of the air of the 
northern islands, that it was 
clogged and darkened with fea- 
thers. Warburton, 

731. The herds, &c.] Mr. 
Bowie obsferV^s, thltt the tenour 
of CoiSius's, argument is like that 
of Cltftiiida» in B. and Fletcher's 
Sea- Voyage, a. ii. s. 1. 

Should all women use this obstinate 

abMintoce, 
In a few years the whole world would 

be peopled 
Only with beasts. 



And the observation is still fur* 
ther justified from Milton's great 
intimacy with the plays of the 
twln-bflords. T. Warton. 

732. Th§ sea oerfraught &c] 
Mr. Warburton remarks, and I 
agree with him, that this and 
the four following lines are ex- 
ceeding childish : and they were 
thus written at first. 

The sea o'erfraught would heave her 

watert up 
Above the Aore, and th' unsought 

diamonds 
Would so bestud the centre with their 

ttaf-lighi, 
And so imbloxe the foreihead of the 

deep, 
fPere they not taken thetice, that they 

below 
Would grow inur'd to day, and come 
at last &c. 

734. And so bestud with stars,} 
So Drayton in his most elegant 
epistle from King John to Ma- 
tilda, which our author, as we 

H S 
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Would grow inur'd to light, and come at last 
To gaze upon the sun with shameless brows. 
List Lady, be hot coy, and be not cozenM 
WHh that same vaunted name Virginity. 
Beauty is Nature's coin, must not be horded. 
But must be current, and the good thereof 
Consists in mutual and partaken bliss. 
Unsavory in th* enjoyment of itself ; 
If you let slip time, like a neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with languished head. 



735 



740 
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shall see, has more largely copied 
in the remainder of Comas's 
speech^ vol. i. p. 232. Of heaven. 

Would she put on her ttar-Utiudied 
crown. 

Sylvester calls the stars '' glisier- 
" ing sludsr Da Bart. (p. 147. 
4to.) D. V. W. 1. And " the gilt 
** studs of the firmament/' Ibid'. 
(4to. p. 247.) W. i. D. 7. T. 
Warton. 

737. — and be not cozen' d\ In. 
the Manuscript 

— 4Mr be not cozen'd. 

, 743, If you let slip time, like a 
. neglected rose 
It withers on the stalk with lan- 
guish* d head.] 
It was at firsts 

. It withers on the stalk, and fadu 
away, 

Milton had probably in view a 
most beautiful comparison of the 
same kind in Tasso^ cant xvi. st. 
14, 15. which Spenser has lite- 
rally translated, b. ii. cant xii. 
st 74, 75, the application and 
concluding lines of which «re 
these^ 

Oather therefore the rose, whilst y^ 
is prime. 



For soon comes age, that will her 

pride deflower; 
Gather the rose of love, whilst yet is 

time. 
Whilst loving thou may*st loved hfy 

with equal crime : 

or as they are translated by 
Fairfax, 

O gather then the rose, while time 

thou hast, 
Short is the day, done when it scant 
began. 
Gather the rose of love, while yet 

thou may*st 
Loving, be lov'd; emjl>racing, be 
embrac'd. 

And Shakespeare to the sarae^ 
purpose in Venus and Adonis, 

Make use of time, let not advantage 

slip. 
Beauty within itself would not be 
wasted. 
Fair flow*rs that are not gather*d 

in their prime. 
Rot and consume themselves in 
little time.' 

743. I rather think, we are 
immediately to refer to a passage 
in Milton*s favourite, the Mid« 
summer Nights Dreara^ where 
Theseus blames Hermione. £br 
refusing to many Demetrius, a. 
L s« 1/ ^ 

But earlier happy is the rose distii^'d^ 
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Beauty is nature's* brag, and must be shown 
In courts^ in feasts, and high solemnities, 
Where most niiay wonder at the workmanship ; 
It is for homely features to keep home, 
They had their name thence ; coarse complexions 
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Than that, which withering on (he 

virgin thom. 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single 

blessedness^ 

T. JVarton. 

74^. Beauty is nature's brag, 

and must be shewn 
In courts, in feasts^ and high 
solemnities, &c.] 
So Fletcher, Faith. Sheph. a. i^ 
f. 1. vol. iiLp. 124. 

'Give not yourself to lonenesii and 

those graces 
■ Hide from the eyes of men, that were 

intended 
, To live among us swains. 

But this argument is pursued 
mof e at large in Drayton's Epis- 
tle above quoted. I will give 
some of the more palpable resem- 
blances. 

Fie, peevish girl, ungrateful! unto 

nature. 
Did she to this end' frame thee such 

a creature, 
That thou her glory should increase 

thereby, 
' And thou alone shpuld'st scorne so- 

ciety ? 
Why, heaven made beautyj like her- 
self, to view. 
Not to be shut up in a smoakie mew. 
A r08y»tinctur*d feature is heaven's 

gold. 
Which all men joy to touch, and to 

behold, &c. 

Here we have at least our au- 
thor*s *' What need a vermeil- 
" tinctured lip for that?*' And 
again. 

All things that faire, that pure, that 
glorious bcene. 



Offer themselves on purpose to be 
seene, &c. 

But a parallelism is as perceptibly 
marked, in this passage from 
' Daniel's Complaint of Rosamond^ 
St. 74. Works, Lond. l60I. fol. 
Signat. M. iiij. 

What greater torment ever could 

have beene. 
Than to inforce the fiiire to live re- 

tir'd? 
For what is beautie, if not to be Beene» 
Or what is't to be seene^ if not ad- 

mii'd. 
And, though admir'd, unless it love 

desired? 
Never were cheekes of roses, lockes 

of amber, 
Ordained to live imprisoned in a 

chamber 1 

Nature created beautie for the view, 
&c. 

Mr. Bowie adds a stanza of Bra- 
gadocchio's address to Belphoebe, 
ill the Faerie Queene, ii. iii. 39* 

But what art thou, O Lady, whicli 
doost range 

In this wilde forest, where no plea- 
sure is ; 

And doost not it for joyous court ex< 
change, &c. 

r. Warton. 

748. // M for homely features 
to keep home,'] The same turn 
and manner of expression is in 
the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
at the beginning ; 

Home-keeping youth have ever 
homely wits. 

•749. — coarse complejcions] It 
was at first coarse beelle^brcms^ 

H 3 
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And cheeks of sorry grain will sery^ to ply 750 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool. 
What need a vermeil-tincturM lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes, or tress^ like the mom ? 
There was another noeaning in these gifts, 754 

Think what, and be advis'd, you are but young yet. 

Lady. 
I had not thought to have unlockM my lips 
In this unhallowed air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes, 
Obtruding false ruljes prankM in reason's garb. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 76a 



v/ 
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751. The sampler J and to tease 

&c] In jthe Manu9cr)pt it is 

The sampUp or to tease the huswife's 
wool. 

The word tease is commonly 
used in a metaphorical sense^ 
but here we have it in its proper 
and original signification, carpere, 
vellere. See Skinner, Junius, &c. 

752. — FermeiUtinctur*d] Ed- 
ward Bendlowes has this epithet 
to cheek in bis TheopbiU, cant 
i. St 21. Lond. 1652. W^ have 
love- darting in Sylvester's Du 
Bartas, p. S99' ed. fol. 

Whoso beholds her sweet looe» 
darting effn. 

T. Warton, 

755. Think what, and be 
advised, you are but young yet,"} 
He had written at first. 

Think what, and look upon this 
cordial julep, 

and then followed the verses 
which are inserted from ver. 
672 to 705. 

756. / had not thought &c.] 
The six following lines are 
spoken aside. Sampson, 
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759. — pranked in reason's garb,'] 
Dressed, dad. So Shakespeare, 

.—your high self, 
The gracious mark o' th' land, you 

have obscured 
With a swain's wearing, and me, 

poor lowly maid^ 
Most Goddess-like j)ran^ up. 

Winter's Tale. Peck. 
. Prank implies a &lse qr af- 
fected decoration. Dcayton> 
Heroic. Epist. vol. i. p. 335. 

To prank old wrinkles up in new 
atture. 

r. Warton. 

760. / hate when vice can bolt \^ 
her arguments,'] That is^ s^t. So 
Chaucer, 

But I ne cannot hotUte it to the 
brefine, 

Warburton. 

In the construction of a mill, a hJ 
part of the machine is called the 
boulting^miW, which separates 
the flour from the bran. Chaucer, 
Nonnes Pr. T. 1355. 

But I ne cannot boit it to the hrenne. 
As can that holy doctor saint Austen. 

That is, *' I cannot argue, and 



i 
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And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

ImpostXM*, do not charge most innocent Nature, 

As if she would her children should be riotous 

With her abundance ; she good cateress 

Means her provision only to the good, 765 

That live according to her sober laws, 

And holy dictate of spare temperance : • 

If every just man, that now pines with want, 

Had but a moderate and beseeming share 

Of that which lewdly-pamper'd luxury ' 770 

Now heaps upon some few with vast excess, 

Nature^s full blessings would be well dispensed 

In unsuperfluous even proportion. 

And she no whit incumbered with her store, 

And then the giver would be better thanked, 775 






*' sift the matter to the bottom^ 
*' with the subtilty 6f saint 
*' Austin." So Spenser^ F. Q. ii. 
Iv. 24. 

Saying he now had bouited att the 
Jloure, 

And our author himself, Animad. 
BemoDstr. Def. &c " To sift 
** Mass into no Mass, and popish 
into UQ popish: yet saving this 
passing fine sophisiicall bouUing 
" hutch, &C." Pr. W. vol. i. 84. 
In 6ome of the Inns of Court, I 
believe the exercises or disputa- 
tions in law are still called ooult- 
ings. So ShakespearCfS Coricdan. 
act iii. s. 1. 

^Is ill schoord 
In bouited language, meal and bran 

together 
He throws without distinction. 

It is the same allusion in the 
Merch. of Ven. act i. s. I. " His 



'^ reasons are as two grains of 
^' wheat hid in two bushels of 
'^ chaff; you shall seek all day 
«* ere you find them, &c.'' The 
meaning of the whole context is 
this, '* I am offended when vice 
" pret^ids to dispute and reason^ 
*« for it always uses sophistry." 
T. fVarton. 

Bp. Newton indeed rather 
understands the word, to darl, to 
shoot, from the substantive bolt 
for arrow. And Dr. Johnson 
explains, to bolt, ** to blurt out 
•* or throw out precipitantly,*' 
citing the passage before us. 
See his Dictionary. But he has 
not less than six quotations 
which exhibit, in fact, the meta- 
phorical sense of the word here 
contended for by Warburton 
and Warton, and which tend to 
ccMifirm their interpretation of it. 
E. 

H 4 
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His praise due paid ; for swinish gluttony 

Ne^er looks to >Heav*n amidst his gorgeous feast. 

But with besotted base ingratitude 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder. Shall I go on B 

Or have I said enough ? To him that dares 730 

Arm his profane tongue with contemptuous words 

Against the sun-clad pow^r of Chastity, 

Fain would I something say, yet to what end ? 

Thou hast nor ear, nor soul to apprehend 

The s{ibhme notion, and high mystery, 755 

That must be uttered to unfold the sage 

And serious doctrine of virginity. 

And thou art worthy that thou shouldst not know 

More happiness than this thy present lot* 

Enjoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 79a 

That hath so well been taught her dazzling fence, 

Thou art not fit to hear thyself convinced ; 

Yet should I trv, the uncontrolled worth 

Of this pure cause would kindle my rapt spirits 

To such a flame of sacred vehemence, 795 

779. Shall I go on f] From Compare v. 453. et seq. 

hence to ver. 8O6. in Comus*s 
speech, that is twenty-seven 
verses^ are not in the Manuscript^ 
but were added afterwards. 

785. The sublime notion, and 
high mystery, &c.] That Milton's 
notions about love and chastity 
were extremely refined and deli- 
cate, not only appears firom this 
poem> but also from many pas- 
sages in his prose-works, par- 
ticularly in the Apology for 
Smectymnuus, where he is 
defending himself against the 
charge of lewdness which his 
adversaries had very unjustly 
laid against him. Thyer. 



So dear to heav*n is saintly chastity. 

And see the notes^ F^ L. viii. 589. 
and 615. E. 

791. That hath so well been 
taught her dazzling Jence,] We 
have the substantive fence in 
Shakespeare, Much ado about 
Nothing, act v. s. 1. 

Despight his nice fence, and his active 
practice. 

And King John, act ii. 8. 3. 

Teac?t us some fince. 

r. Warton, 
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That dumb things: would be movM to sympathize, . . 
And the brute earth would lend her nerves, and shake. 
Till all thy magic structures rearM so high. 
Were shattered into heaps o!er thy false head. 

COMUS. 

She fables not, I feel that 1 do fear 6oO 

Her words set off by some superior power; 
And though not mortal, yet a cold shuddering dew 
Dips me ail o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder, and the chains of Erebus 
To, some of Saturn's crew, I must dissemble, 805 
And try her yet more strongly. . Come, no more. 
This is mere moral babble, and direct 
Against the canon laws of our foundation; 
I must not suffer this, yet 'tis but the lees 

797- ^nd the brute earth, &c.3 Pr. W. i. 21 1. In his book on 

The unfeeling earth would sym^c Heformation, he speaks of " an 

pathise and assist. It is Horace's '*. insulting and only canon^wise 

** Bruta tellus," Od. i. xxxiv. *' prelate." Pr. W. vol. i. 7. And 

11. T. Warton. his arguments on Divorce, af- 

SOO. She fables not, &c.] These ford frequent opportunities of 

six lines too are aside. Sympson, exposing what he calls the Igno» 

807- This is mere moral babble, ranee and Iniquity of the Canon- 

&cO These lines were thus at Law. See particularly, ch. iii. 

first in the Manujscript. 7*. Warton, 

This is mere moral Huff, Uu very lee. ^i^^,— /'^ *^^^"^ '^f ^^f , 

And settlings of a melancholy blood: . And settlings oj a melancholy 
But this will cure all strait, &c« blood*'] ^ 

o/^o A * ± Ai. I /"I like the Manuscript reading: 

808. Against the canon tarns of t . '^ ^ 

our foundation,'] Canon laws, a ' . ^ ., 

joke! WarlmrUnu .« 'nns^is^mere moral */m^, <;^ »^ 

Here is a ridicule on establish- •,, ^ • , \ t, . 

ments, and the canon law ^^ '! b"'^- ■»«* "^"^ ^accurate, 

now greatly encouraged by the ^^ '. -, . .__ 

church. Perhaps on the Canons ^^ ^" ^^^' ^gon. 599- 

of the Church, now rigidly ^^"^^^ "®^ ^^^^ suggestions, which 

enforced, and at which Milton From^'^^ngaish of the mind and 

irequently glances m his prose humours black, 

tracts. He calls Gratian *' the That mingle with tbe fancy, 

'^ comfNler of canon'iniquUy*' T. Warton* 
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And settlings of a melancholy blood : sio 

But this will cure ali strait, one sip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits in delight 

Beyond the bliss of dreams. Be wise, and taste.-* 

The Brothers rush in with swords drawn, wrest his glass out 
of his hand, and break it against the ground; his rout 
make sign of resistance, but are all driven Mn; The 
attendant Spirit amies in. 

Spirit. 
What, have you let the false inchanter scape ? 
O ye mistook, ye should have snatchM his wand 815 



Sll. One np of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirits 

in delight. 
Beyond the bliss of dreams,"] 

So Fletcher^ Faithf. Sheph. act 

iv. s. 1. vol. iii. p. l64. 

Hpasteth dreamif 
Or inadinen*fi fancy, when the many 

atreams 
Of new imaginations rise and fall. 

Compare the delicious but dead- 
ly fountain of Armida in Tasso^ 
Gier. Lib. c. xiv. 74. 

Ch'uH pieeiol torso di sue lucide onde 
Ifiebria V alma tosto, e la fai lieta^ 

But Milton seems to have re* 
membered Fairfax's version. 

One tup therefore the drinker's heart 

doth bring 
To sudden joy, whence laughter 

vaine doth rise, &c 

See also Farad. L. b. ix. 1046. 
and 100$. Perhaps Bathe is 
in Spenser's sense, F. Q. i. vii. 4. 

And laihe in plesaunce of the joyous 
shade. 

See Upton, Gl. F. Q. in Vi 
Bathe. T. Warton. 



814. What, have you let the false ^ 
inchanter scape f] Before this 
verse the stage direction is in 
the Manuscript as follows. The 
Brothers rush in, strike his glass 
down ; the shapes make as though 
they would resist, but are all driven 

in. Daemon enters with them. And 
the verse was thus at first. 

What, have you let the false inchanter 

815. ye mistook ^ ye should 
have snaich'd his wand, . 

And bound him fast; tvithout his 
rodreversd. 

And backward mutters of diS' 
severing power. 

We cannot free the Lady„ &c.] 
They are directed before to seize 
Comus's wand, v. 653. And this 
was fVom the Faerie Qu. where 
Sir Guyon breaks the charming 
staiSe of Pleasure's porter, as he 
likewise overthrows his bowl^ ii« 
xii. 49. But from what particular 
process of disinchantment, an- 
cient or modem, did Milton take 
the notion of reversing Comus's 
wand or rod > It was from a pas- 
sage of Ovid, the great ritualist 
of classical sorcery, before .cited. 
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And bound him &8t ; without his rod reversed, 

And backwarjd mutters of dissevering power, 

We cannot free the Lady that sits here 

In stony fetters fixM, and motionless : 

Yet stay, be not disturb^ ; now I bethink me. 

Some other means I have which may be usM, 
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wbere the companions of Ulys- 
869 are restored to their Ijuiinaii 
shapes. Metam. xiv. 300. 

I'erciHlmQrque caput ofmVffr^tK V9i> 

bere virgte, 
Verbaque dicuntur djctis contraria 

verbis. 

This Sandys translates, *' Her 
" wand reverst, &c/* Transl. p. 
462. edit. 163^. And in lus very 
learned Notes he says, *' As 
*^ Circe's rod, waved over their 
'' heads from the right side to the 
left, presents those &lse and 
sinister persuasions to pleasure^ 
*^ which so much deformes them; 
so the reversion thereof, by dis« 
cipline and a view of their 
*^ owne deformitie, restores them 
^' to their former beauties/' p. 
481. By backward mutters, the 
*' verba dictis eontraria verbis," 
we are to understand, that tb^ 
charmihff words, or verses, at 
first used, were to be all repeated 
backwards^ to destroy what lltd 
been done. 

The most striking representa- 
tion of the reversal of a charm 
that I remember, and Milton 
might here have partly had it in 
his eye, is in Spenser's descrip- 
tion of the deliverance of Amoret, 
by Britomart, from the inehant- 
ment of Busyrane, Faery Q. iii. 
xii. S6. 

And rising up, gan streight to over- 

lookc 
Those cursed lefives, his charmes 

back to reverse ; &c. 



The circumstance in the text, of 
the Brothers forgetting; to seize 
and reverse the magician's rod, 
while by contrast it heightens 
the superior intelligence of the 
attendant Spirit, affords the op« 
portunity of introducing the lo- 
tion of raising Sabrina ; which, 
exclusive of its poetical oma* 
ments, is recommended by a lo- 
cal pro()riety, and was peculiarly 
interesting to the audience, as 
the Severn is the famous river of 
the neighbourhood* T. Warton. 
8 16. — wUhout his rod re- 
vers'dfl It was at first 

— «- without his art revers'd* 

SI 8. —the l,ttdy that sits 
here] In the Manuscript it wa$ 
at first that remaps, uid is that 
here sits. 

821. Swe other means I have 
which &q.] He had ivritten at 
first Th^re is another may that &c. 

85^1. Doctor Johnson repro- 
bates this long narration, as he 
styles it, about Sabrina; which, 
h^ says, '' 4$ of no use because it 
" is false, and therefore un-* 
** suitable to a good being." By 
th^ poetical reader, this fiction is 
oppsidered as true. In common 
sense, the relator is not true: 
and why may not an imaginary 
being, even of a good character, 
deliver an imaginary tale? In 
pp^try false narrations are oflen 
more useful than true. Some- 
thing, and something preter- 
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Which once of MeliboBUs old I leafnt. 

The soothest shepherd that e'er pipM on'plains. 

There is a gentle nymph not far from hence, 
That with moist curb sways the smooth Severn stream^ 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 



natural^ and consequently false^ 
but therefore more poetiod, waa 
necessary for the present distress. 
T. Warton. 

828. The soothes!'] The truest, 
faithfullest. Sooth is truth. In 
sooth is indeed. Soothsayer one 
that foretells the truths divinus^ 
veridicus. And therefore what 
this soothest shepherd teaches 
Kuay be depended upon. 

823. Spenser thus character- 
izes Amyntas in Colin Clout's 
come home again. 

He^ whilst he lived^ was the noblest 
swaine, 
" That ever piped on an oaten quill. 

Bofole,^ 

826.' Sabrina is her name, a 
mrgin pure ;] In the Manuscript 
it was at first a virgin goddess, 
then a virgin chaste, and at last 
a virgin pure. Locrine^ king of 
the Britons^ married Guendolen 
the daughter of Corineus^ Duke 
of Cornwall: but in secret, for 
fear of Corineus^ he loved fistril- 
dis, a fair captive whom he had 
taken in a battle with Humber 
king of the Huns> and had by 
her a daughter equally fair, 
whose name was Sabra. But 
when once bis fear was off by the 
death of Corineus, not content 
with secret enjoyment, divorcing 
Guendolen, he makes Estrildis 
now his queen. Guendolen all 
in rage departs into Cornwall — 
and gathering an army of her 
father's friends and subjects, 
givea^ battle to her husband by 



the river Sture; wherein Lo* 
crine shot with an arrow ends 
his life. But not so ends the 
fury of Guendolen, for Estrildis 
and her daughter Sabra she 
throws into a river; and to leave 
a monument of revenge, pro- 
claims that the stream be thence- 
forth called af^r the damsel's, 
name, which by length of time 
is changed now to Sabrina or 
Severn. This is the account 
given by Milton himself in the 
first book of his History of Eng- 
land : but here he takes a liberty 
very allowable to poets, (as Mr. 
Thyer expresses it,) and varies 
the original story of this event, 
in order to heighten the character 
of Sabrina, whom he is about to 
introduce as the patroness and^ 
protector of chastity. See Spetii^ 
8er*s account of the same event, 
in the Faery Queen, b. ii. cant. 
10. St 17, 18, 19. 

But the sad virgin innocent of all, 
Adown the rolling river she did pour. 
Which of her name now Severn men 

do call: 
Such was the end that to disloyal love 

did fall. 

826. Sabrina's fabulous history ^-/ 
may be seen in the Mirrour of 
Magistrates under the legend of 
the Lady Sabrine, in the sixth 
Song of Drayton* s Polyolbion, 
the tenth canto and second book 
of Spenser's Faerie Queene, the 
third book of Albion*s England, 
the first book of our author 'd 
History of England « in Har- 
dyng's Chronicle^ and in an old 
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Whilome she was the daughter of Locrine, 
That had the sceptre from his father Brute. 
She guiltless damsel flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Guendolen^ 
Commended her fair innocence to the floods 
That stayM her flight with his cross-flowing course. 
The water nymphs that in the bottom playM, 
Held up their pearled wrists and took her in. 



8S0 



English Ballad on the subject. 
See note on Epitaph. Dam. v. 1 76. 
The part of the fable of Co- 
mus, which may be called the 
Disinchantment, is evidently 
founded on Fletcher's Faithful 
Shepherdess. The moral of both 
dramas is the triumph of chas- 
tity. This in both is finally 
brought about by the same sort 
of machinery. Sabrina, a virgin 
and a king's daughter^ was con- 
verted into a river-nymph^ that 
her honour might be preserved 
inviolate. Still she preserves 
her maidert^sentleness } and every 
evening visits the cattle among 
her twilight meadows^ to heal 
the mischiefs inflicted by elfish 
magic. For this she was praised 
by the shepherds. 

She can unlock 
The clasping charm, and thaw the 

numbing spell, 
If she be right invokM in warbled 

song. 

She protects virgins in distress. 
She is now solemnly called, to 
deliver a virgin imprisoned in 
the spell of a detestable sorcerer. 
She rises at the invocation, and 
leaving her car on an osiered 
rushy bank, hastens to help fn- 
mared chastity. She spruiUes 
on the breast of the ci^ptive maid» 
precious dropa selected from her 
pure fountain. She touches thrice 



the tip of the lady's finger ah^ 
thrice her ruby lip^ with chaste 
palms moi^^ and cold; as also the 
envenomed chair, smeared with 
tenacious gums. The charm is 
dissolved: and the nymph de^ 
parts to the bower of Ampnitrite. 
But I am anticipating, by a ge- 
neral exhibition, such particmar 
passages of Fletcher's play asr 
will hereafter be cited m their 
proper places; and which, like 
others already cited, will appear 
to have been enriched by our 
author with a variety of new aU 
lusions, <Hriginal fictions, and the 
beauties of unborrowed poetry. 
T, War ion. 

829. She guiltless damset] We 
prefer the reading of the Manu- 
script and the editions of 1637 
and 1645 : that of 1673 has The 
guiltless damsel &c. which is fol- 
lowed by some others* 

831. to the flood,'] So he 

wrote at first, and then to the 
stream, and then fo the flood 
again ; and rightly, as stream is 
the last word of a verse a little 
before and a little after. 

834. Held up their pearled 
wrists &c.] In the Manuscript 
these verses were thus at first. 

Held up their vhite wrists to receive 

her t«. 
And bore her straight to aged Nereos* 

hall. 
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Bearing her strait to aged Neieiis' hall, 
Who piteous of her woefe, rear'd her lank hesrd. 
And gave her to bis daaghters to iihbathe 
In neetar^d layers strdWd with aspfaodilj 
And through the porcb and inlet of each sen^e 
Dropt in ambrbsisd oils tiH ihe reviV'd, 
And underwent a quick imtnortal dbange, 
Made Goddess df the river ; still shfe retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 
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83*4*. Drayton gives the Severn 
pearls. He says of Sabrina, Po- 
lyolb. s. V. vol. ii. p. 752. 

W here she meant to go 
The pdth was strew'd with pearh 

He speaks also of '^ The pearlt^ 
*' Coninray'shtaid," a neighbour-' 
ing river. Ibid. s. it* vol. iii. p; 
S^f^ And of the *' precious ori" 
" ent p^M that breedeth in her 
^^sand." Ibid. s. x. vol. iii. p^ 
^42. We shall see, that Milton 
afterwards givesi gems to the 
Severn of a far brighter hue. 
T. Warton. 

836. '^'pUeous of her woes,'] 
Under Ae same form, *^ Retch* 
" lesse of their wrongs/' that bt, 
nnpiteous, as in Drayton, Polyolb. 
8. vii. See supr. at v. 404. 7*. 
Warton, 

SS7» And gave her to his daugh* 
ters to imbaihe 

In nectar' d liners'] 
This at least reminds us of Al- 
csj^tis's epigram or epitaph dH 
Homer, whio died in the isknd 
of lo. The Nereids of the cir- 
cumambient sea bathed his dead 
body with nectar. Antholog. lib. 
iii. p. 386* edit. Brod. Franoof. 
1600. fol. 

Ktti HKw Axnrmn itixttv virt ffViXa^* 



The process which follows, of 
dropping ambrosial, oils " into 
" the porch and inlet of each 
** sense'* of the droAvned Sabrina, 
is originally from Homer, where 
Venus anoints the dead body of 
Patroclus with rosy ambrosial 
oil. II. b. xxiii. 186. 

AMBFOXini. 

See also Bion*s Hyacinth. '^ K^<if 
** y afifi^^Tit^ tcca tocrtt^i, &c.** 
Idyll ix. 3. ' 

The word imbaihe occurs in 
our author's Reformation, " Me- 
*' diinkes a sovereign and reviv- 
*^ ing joy must needs rush into 
'^ the bosom of him that reads 
'^ or hears ; and the sweet odour 
'* of the returning Gospel tm- 
" bathe his soul with die fra- 
" grance of heaven." Prose- 
works, vol. i. 2. What was en- 
dmsiaism in mofit of the pmritan- 
ieal wiiters, was poetry in Mihon. 
T. Warton. 

839. ^fid throfugh the porch 

and inlet of each sense] The 

aame metaphor in Shakespeard, 

Hamlet, act i. dc. 8. 

And iti the porches of trimt ears did 
pont&o. 

844. yisiU ihe herds along ike 
iwU^ht meadows. 
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Helping all urebin blasts, and ill^hick sighs 546 

That the shrewd meddling elf delights to make. 

Which she with precious viaPd liquors heals. 

For which the shepherds at their festivals 

Carol her goodness loud in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her str^m 850 

Of pancies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils* 



Helping all urchin bUuts, and 

ilUlnck signs 
That the shrewd meddling e(f 
deUghts to make,"] 
The virgin shepherdess Clorin, 
in Fletcher's pastoral play so ire- 
quently quoted, possesses the 
skill of Sabrina, act i. s. 1. p. 
104. 

Of all green wound* I knowe the 

remedies 
In men or cattle ; be they stung with 

snakcsy 
Or charm'd with poWerftil words of 

wicked art: 
Or be they lovesicki &c»i ■ 
These can I cure, such secret virtue 

Ues 
In herbs applied by a virgin's hand. 

r. JVarton, 

845. Helping all urchin blasts,] 
The urchin, or hedge-hog, from 
its solitarmeds, the ugliness of 
its appearance, and from a po- 
pular opinion that it sucked or 
poisoned the udders of cows, 
wa» adopted into the demono- 
logic system : and its shape was 
sometimes supposed to be asB« 
sumed by mi$cmevdii8 elves. See 
the Tempest, act i. s. 2. act ii. s. 
3. Macbeth, act iv. s. 1. And 
Titus Andronicus,; at least cor- 
rected by Shakespeare, act iL s. 
2. There was a sort of subor- 
dinate or pastoral system of 
magic to whidi the uroUfr pro- 



perly belonged. T' Warton. 

84!6. That the shrewd meddling 
e</&c.l That is Pack or Robin 
Goodfellow, whose character and 
qualifications are described in 
Shakespeare's Mids. N. Dream, 
act ii. DeUghts to make, at first 
he had written to teave ; and in 
the Manuscript is the following 
verse. 

And often takes our cattle tvltA strange 

punches. 
Which she with pivcious ftc 

MS, Shakespeare mentions a 
spirit, who ^^ mildews die i^hite 
** wheat* and hurts the poor crea- 
** ture of the earth.'* K. Lean 
act i. s. 4. And he calls Bobna 
Goodfellow **SL shrewd andknav^ 
" ish sprite." Mids. N* Dream, 
act ii. s. 1. 7\ JVartonv 

849. — in rustic lays,'] Rightly 
altered from lively or Idoely 
lays. 

850. And throw sweet garland 
wreaths into her stream] See B. 
and Fletcher's False One, act iii. 
8. 3. 

With incense let us bless the brim. 
And as the wanton fishes swim. 
Let us gums and garlands fiing, &c. 

T. Warton. 

851. Of pancies, pinks, and 
gaudy daffodils.] This line was 
at first, 

(H pancies, and tf bonny daffodils. 



l^' 
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And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the numbing speli, 

If she be right invokM in warbled song. 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be swift 

To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 

In hard*besetting need ; this will I try, 

And add the pow^r of some adjuring yerse. 






Song. 
SABRINA feir. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave, 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 



860 



i^ 



853. The, claspiing charm, &c.j 
At first the verse was thus. 

Each clasping charm, and secret hold* 
4ng MpeU, 

856, To aid a virgin, such as 
was herself,] Alluding perhaps 
to the Danaid's invocation of 
Pallas, wherein they use the 
same argument, ver. \55* 

L e. Virgo virginem liberet. Vid. 
scholia m locum. Thyer. 

857. In hard'heselting need/] 
It was at first. In honoured virtue's 
cause; and this was altered in 
the Manuscript to In hard dis" 
tressed need, 

861. Under the glassy, cool, 
translucent wave.] Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, a. iv. s. 1. 

There is a willow grows askant the 

brook 
That ghews his. hoar leaves in the 

glat*y stream. 

T. War I on. 



861. Translucent, which I al- 
ways thought to be first used by 
Milton, occurs in Hrathwayte*s 
Love's Labyrinth, Lond. l6i5. 
12mo. p. 29. Ofthe^sun, " hea- 
" venV translucent eie." Pope 
perhaps had it from Milton, on 
his grotto. 

Thou who Shalt stop where Thames 
iramlucent wave. 

T, War ton. 

862. In twisted braids of lilies 
knitting 

The loose train of thy amber' 
dropping hair."} 
We are to understand water- 
lilies, with which Drayton often 
braids the tresses of his water- 
nymphs, in the Polyolbion. i^ee 
Note on Arcades, v. 97. 7*, War^ 
ton, 

865. The loose train of thy 
.amber- dropping hair."] We have 
^* an amber cloud," above v. 3SS. 
And in L' Allegro, '^ the sun is 
^' robed in flames and amber 
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Listen for dear honour^s sake, 
Goddess of the silver lake, 
Listen and save. 

Listen and appear to us 
In name of great Oceanus, 



865 



" light/' V, 61. But liquid am- 
ber is a yellow pellucid gum. 
Sabrina's hair drofps amber, be- 
cause in the poet*s idea, her 
stream was supposed to be trans- 
parent. As in Par. Lost, b. iii. 
358. 

And where the river of bliss through 

midst of heaven 
Rolls o'er Elysian floures her amber 

stream. 

And when Choaspes has an 
*' amber stream." Par. Reg. b. iii. 
288. But Choaspes was called 
the golden water. Amber, when 
applied to water, means a lu- 
minous clearness : when to hair, 
a bright yellow. Amber locks 
are given to the sun in Sylvester's 
Du Bartas more than once. And 
to Sabrina*s daughters by Wi- 
thers, Epithal. edit. 1622. See 
Note on Par. Reg. ii. 344. iii. 288. 
And Sams. Agon. v. 720. T. 
War ton. 

865. — silver lake, 1 Par. Lost, 
vii. 437. Of the birds. 

Others on tUver lakct^ and rivers, &c. 

T. Warton. 

867* Listen and appear to us 
&c,] Before these verses there 
is wrote in the Manuscript, to be 
said. The attendant Spirit first 
invoked Sabrina in warbled song ; 
and now he adds the power of 
some adlfuring verse, both which 
he said he would trv: and in 
the reading of this adjuration by 
the sea- deities it will be curious 
tp observe how the poet has 

VOL, IV. 



distinguished them by the epi-^ 
thets and attributes which are 
peculiarly assigned to each of 
them in the best classic authors. 
Great Oceanus, so in Hesiod 
Theog. 21. QKUtufttfcpyett. iVep- 
tune and his mace or trident ate 
very well known, and th* earth- 
shaking is the translation of that 
common Greek epithet nMrt^itif, 
or tfnriycttpf. Tethys% the w&e of 
Oceanus, and mother of the 
Gods, may well be supposed to 
have a grave majestic pace ; 

SXmwuv n fiw9 ytn^n, suit fMtrt^» 
Ttiim. Horn. Iliad, xiv. 201. 

and Hesiod calls her the venerable 
Tethys, v6Vficc Tn^vf. Theog. 368. 
By hoary Nereus* wrinkled look, 
and he had called him before 
ver. 835. aged Nereus; and so 
he is called in all the poets, as 
in Virgil, Georg. iv. 892. Gran- 
davus Nereus. Hesiod assigns 
the reason, Theog. 283. 

n^wCinrar4f vrauUtr avruf ««Ximw< 

He may be called hoary too on 
another account; for as Servius 
remarks on Virgil, Georg. iv. 
403. Fere omnes Dii marini se- 
nes sunt, albent enim eorum ca« 
pita spumis aquarum. And the 
Carpathian wizard's hook, Proteus 
who had a cave at Carpathus, 

I 
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By th' earth-shaking Neptune's mace, 
And Tethys' grave majestic pace, 



870 



an island in the Mediterranean 
over-against Egypt, and was a 
wizard or prophet^ and was Nep- 
tune*s shepherd, and as such 
bore a hook. Virgil, Georg. iv. 
387. 

Est in Carpathio Neptuni giirgite 

vates, 
Cesruleus Proteus,— 

— novit namque omnia vates, 
, Quae sinty quae fuerinty quae mole 

ventura trahantur. 
Quippe ita Neptuno visum est: im- 

mania cujus 
Armenta, et tutpes pascit sub gurgite 

phocas. 

By scaly Triton's winding shell, 
he was Neptune*s trumpeter, and 
was scaly, as all these sorts of 
creatures axe, squamis modo his^ 
pido corpore, etiam qua humanam 
effigtem habent, as Pluiy says, 
lib. ix. sect. 4. and his winding 
shell is thus described by Ovid, 
Met. ]. SSS. 

Caeruleum Tritona vocat, conchseque 

sonaci 
Inspirare jubet— 

— 42ava buccina sumitur illi 
Tortilis, in latum quae turbine crescit 

ab imo* 

And old soothsaying Glaucus* spell, 
he was an excellent fisher or 
diver, and so was feigned to be 
a sea-god: and Aristotle writes, 
that in Delos he prophesied to 
the Gods, Agta-rdrgAuj 3' iv rji AnA^d^r 

r»f Nit^^atv ro$c 6iois fMitTtvttriatt: 
and Nicander says, tibat Apollo 
himself learned the art of pre- 
diction from Glauctts, K<»«»3^o( » 

as they are cited by Athenaeus, 
lib. vii. cap. 12. And Euripides 
calls him the seamen^s prophet 



and interpreter of Nereus, Ores- 
tes, ver. S63. 

Vn^utg vr^9^rns rXctanag, a^Jftt^ns ^tes* 

And ApoUonius Rhodius gives 
him the same appellation, Argo- 
naut i. 1310. 

TMftvit TXmvM9S fi^»x*^f ^^ t^tpauv^n^ 

By Leucothed's lovely hands, and 
her son &c. Ino, flying from the 
rsLge of her husband Athamas, 
who was furiously mad, threw 
herself from the top of a rock 
into the sea, with her son Meli- 
certa in her arms ; but Neptune 
at the intercession of Venus 
changed them into sea-deities,' 
and gave them new names. Leu- 
cothea to her, and to him Palce^ 
man. Ovid, Met. iv. 538. She 
being Leucothea or the white 
Goddess may well be supposed 
to have lovely hands, which I 
presume the poet mentioned in 
opposition to Thetis* feel after- 
wards: and her son rules the 
strands, having the command of 
the ports, and therefore being 
called in Latin Portumnus, as 
the mother was Matuta, ^e 
Goddess of the early morning. 
Ovid, Fast. vi. 545. 

Lcucothee Graiis, Matuta vocabere 
nostris, &c. 

By Thetis* tinsel sUpper'd feet, 
this the poet meant as a para* 
phrase of the word «^go;n([« 
or siher^footed, the epithet by 
which she is usually distinguished 
in Honter: and the Sirens are 
introduced here, as being sea.* 
nymphs, and singing upon the 
coast. Parthettope and Lig€a were 
two of the Sirens 5 and fbr this 
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By hoary Nereus* wrinkled look. 

And the Carpathian wizard's hook, 

By scaly Triton's winding shell, 

And old soothsaying Glaucus' spell, 

By Leucothea's lovely hands, 875 

And her son that rules the strands, 

By Thetis' tinsel-slipperM feet, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet, 

By dead Parthenope's dear tomb, 

And feir Ligea's golden comb, sso 

reason, I suppose tfie four verses 677. By Thetis* tinsel sUpper'd 

relating to them are scratched fietJ) W. Browne has '' nlter^ 

in the Manuscript Parthenope*s ''footed Thetis/' Brit. Past b. ii. 

tomb was at Naples, wbidi was p. 55. Perhaps for die first 

therefore called Parthenope; Par^ time in English poetry. Silver^ 

thenope d tumulo Sirenis appeUata. buskined Nymphs are in Arcades^ 

Flm. lib. iii. sect 9. SiBus hal. v. 33. T. Warton. 

xii. ^3. 878. And the songs of Sirens 

Strenum dedit una suum et memo- sweet,"] Sandys Says^ that the 

nbfle nomeir fabulou» melody of the S}rrens 

Pavtbenope muris Aeheloiet, squore f^ ^ topographical allusion. 

Jieg^i^ diu cantus^ " For Archippus tells of a cer- 

^I'^^J^l^^ V-:^ ".cliffes,*wUch\y the singing 

^:f^; rihe'SttiSTders ::£s'K:^v'^u^^^^^^ 

which mermaids are usually re- Z ^"^ ^<«y> ^"^^^ ^^^ 

V\ ""v. ; ' . . , '* w>cks by the waves, and swal- 

Sed mpdo fonte suo formo«>B perluit « ^^^^ {^ ^j^j^^^ eddyes, 4c" 

' tei^eitdHaeodMdiidtpeetlnfteriMit Sandys's Ovid's Metam. b. v. p. 

JBt fuid te deceat, spMtatat consulit 197* edit 1637- Spenser has 

undas. Q3^ctly described . the seat and 

S6S. In name of great Oceanus,] allegory of the Sirens in the 

So Drayton, Fotyolb. s. xvii. same manner. F. Q. ii. xii. 30. 

"'^^ ^^Hf* ^ gr^Ocemusr ^^ „^^ ^ ^^ approached to 
ilgain, ibid. a. lu " The arms of the tted 

*' old Oceanus" And in other Whereas those mermayds dwelt: it 
places. And in one of Jonson's ^a« * ^^^ ^, . . 

Queenes Masques, I616. p. 895. ^'''* .SJJtefedf &c'. *"" °"^ 

Payfe Niger, sonne to great Oeetautt, 

T. Wartan. SSa JM f&kr Ugea's golden 

I 2 
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Wherewith she sits oa diamond Crocks, 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks, 
By all the nymphs that .nightly dance 
Upon thy streams with wily glance, 
Rise, rise, and heave thy roisy head 
From thy coral-paven bed, 
And bridle in thy headlong wjave. 
Till thou our summons answerM have. 

Listen and save. 



885 



Sabrina rises, attended by water-nymphs, and sings. 

By the rushy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the osier dank^ 



800 



comb, &c.] One of the employ- 
ments of the Nymph Salmacis in 
Ovid is to comb her hair. But 
that fiction is here heightened 
with the brilliancy of romance. 
Ligea*s comb is of gold, and she 
sits on diamond rocks. These 
were new allurements for the 
unwary. G.Fletcher has " maine 
*' rocks of diamound." Christ's 
Victorie, p, i. st. 6l. edit.' l6lO. 
See Note on El. iii. 49. Ligea 
is celebrated for her singing in 
Polyolb. s. XX. vol. iii. 104S. 

Then Ligea which maintaines the 
birds harmonious layes. 

Which sing on river banks amongst 
the slender sprayes. 

r. Warton. 

. 886. From thy coraUpaven bed,] 
Drayton of Sabrina's robe, Poly- 
olb. s. V. vol. iii. p. 153. 

Whose skirts were to the knees with 
coral fring'd below. 

And we have ^earl-paved in 
Drayton, ibid. s. xxx. " This 
" clear pearl-paved Irt." Again, 
'* Where every pearl-paoed ford." 



Mus. Elys. Nymph.^ Shakespeare 
has simply "paved fountain." 
Mids. N. Dr. a. ii. s. 2. In 
Marlowe, quoted in England's 
Parnassus, l600. p. 480. "pehble* 
''pared channell." T, Wartim. 

889. Listen and sa'oe\ The re- 
petition of the prayer> ver. 866. 
and 889. in the invocation of Sa^ 
brina is similar to that of .^chy- 
lus's Chorus in the invocation of 
Darius*s shade. Persse^ ver. 66Q. 
and. 674. 

BdM'xi tretrt^ uiUMt Aet^uM, u. 

Tkyer. 

Thus Amarillis, in the Faithful 
Shepherdess, invokes the priest 
of P^n to protect her f^om the 
Sullen Shepherd^ a. v. s. i. p. 184. 

Hear me, and save from endless in- 
famy 
My yet uhblasted flower, virginity: 
- By all the garlands that have crownVl 
that bead. 
By thy chaste office, &c 

T. Warton. 

890. By the rushy-f tinged hank.] 
See Par. Lost, iv. «62. " The 
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My sliding chariot stays, 
Thick set with agate, and the azure sheen 
Of turkis blue, and enjerald green, 
That in the channel strays; 



S95 



€€ 



fringed hank with mjrrtle 
*' crowned." So Browne^ Brit 
Past b. ii. s. v. p. 12^, 

To tread the frin^d banks of an 
amorous flood. 

And Drayton, Polyolb. s.^i. vol. 
ii. p. 685. 

Upon whose moisted skirts with sea* 
weed fringed about. 

And Carew, Milton's contempo- 
rary. Poems, p. 149. edit 1651. 

With various trees we fringe the 
rivers brinke. 

I would read rush-yfringed. In 
Fletcher, we have '*nishybanke." 
ubi supr. p. 121. T. Wartdn, 
890. By the rushy •fringed bank. 
Where grows the willow and 
the osier dank, &c.] 
This is somewhat in imitation of 
the River-God in the Faithful 
Shepherdess, act S, 

I am this fountain's God ; below 
Mj waters to a river grow, 
And 'twixt two banks with osiers set. 
That only prosper in the wet. 
Through the meadows do they glide. 
Wheeling still on every side. 
Sometimes winding round about. 
To find the even^st channel out, &c. 

892. My sliding chariot stays; 
Thick, set ioith agate, and the 

azure sheen. 
Of turkis blue, and emerald 

That in the channel strays'] 
llilton perhaps more immediately 
borrowed the idea of giving Sa- 
brina a rich dupriot, from J>ray» 
ton's Polyolbion, so often quoted: 
and more especially as he dis- 
covers other references to Dray- 



ton's Sabrinai And the celebrity 
of Drayton* s poem at that time 
better auAiorized such a fiction. 
Polyolb. s. V. vol. ii. p. 752. 

Now Sabrine, as a queen miraculously 
fair, 

Is absolutely placM in her imperial 
chair 

Of crystal richly wrought, that glo- 
riously did shine, &c. 

Then comes a wasteful luxuriance^ 
of fancy. It is embossed with 
the figures of all the Nymphs 
that had been wooed by Nep- 
tune, all his numerous progeny, 
all the nations over which he had 
ruled, and the forms of all the 
fish in the ocean. Milton is 
more temperate. But he rather 
unsuitably supposes all the gems, 
with which he decorates her car, 
to be found in the bottom of heir 
stream. 

AsJn Milton, Sabrina is raised 
to perform an ofiice of solemnity, 
so in Drayton, she appears in a 
sort of judicial capacity, to de- 
cide some of the claims and 
privileges of the river Lundy, 
which she does in a long and 
learned speech. See also s. viii. 
vol. iii. p. 795. Where again 
she turns pedant, and gives a 
laboured history of the ancient 
British kings. In MUton, ahe 
rises, " attended by water- 
^* nymphs," and in Drayton her 
car is surrounded by a group of 
the deities of her neighbouring 
rivers. T. fVarton, 

895. Thatin thechannehtrays^y u^ 
In the Manuscript it was at firsts 

That my rich wheels inlays. - 

I 3 
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Whilst from off the waters fleet 
Thus I set my printless feet 
O^er the cowslips velvet head. 
That bends qot as I tread ; 
Gentle Swain, at thy request 
I am berg. 



900 



Spirit. 
Goddess dear, 

We implore thy powerful hand 

To undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here distrest. 

Through the force, and through the wile 

Of unblest inchanter vile. 

Shepherd, *tis my office best 
To help insnared chastity : 
Brightest Lady, look on me ; 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast 
Drops that from my fountain pure 
I have kept of precious cure. 



905 



910 



896. WhUdfrom off the waters 
fleet 

Thus 1 set tmf printless feet'} 
So Prospero to his elves^ but in 
a style of much higher and 
wilder fiction. Temp. a. v. s. 1. 

And J9 that on the Bands with pHnt' 

iittfiot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do 

fly him 
When he comet back. 

T. tFarian. 

898. (fer the cowslip's velvet 
head,} See England's Helicon, 
ed. 1614. By W. H. 



—Where she doth walke, 
Scarse she doth the primerose head 
Depresse, or tender stalke 
Of blew-veind Tioletts* 
Whereon her foot she sets. 

T. Warton. 

910. Brightest Lady,} It was 
at first Virtuotts Lady. 

918. / have kept of precious 
cure,} If the reading be right, 
the meaning must be, some drops 
of a very healing power. But I 
think it would do good to the 
verse, as well as the language, 
to throw out the c and read ure, 
i. e. use. The word is found in 
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Thrice upon thy finger's tip, 

Thrice upon thy rubied lip ; 

Next this marble yeaom'd seat, 

SmearM with gums of glutinous heat, 

I touch with chaste palms moist and cold : 

* 

Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 



915 



Chaucer^ Spenser^ and many 

others. CaUon. 

p-"T7-^g^ it niust be owned, was 

^ "' not uncommon. But the rhymes 

of many couplets in the Faithful 

Shepherdess, relating to the same 

business, shew that cure was 

Milton's word. See s. ult p. 191. 

And again, p. 187, 178, 177, 152. 

These drops are sprinkled 

thrice. So Michael purging 

Adam*s eye^ Par. Lost, b. xi. 416. 

Aod from the well of life ihreg drojn 
instiHU 

All this ceremony,, if we look 
higher, is from the ancient prac- 
tice of lustration by drq[)s of 
water. Virg. Ma. vi. 830. " H« 
*' thrice moistened his compa- 
" nions with pure water/' 

SpaTgem r6*€ lavu 

And Ovid, Metam. iv. 4t79* 

Roratis lustiavit aquis Thauroantiaa 
Iris. 

The water of the river Choaspes 
was highly esteemed for lustra-i 
tion. See Note on Par. Reg. iiL 
_288. T. Wartm. 

914. Thrice upon ihy Jinger's 
tip, &c.]] Compare Shakespeare^ 
Mid. N. Dr. a. ii. s. 6. 

—Upon thine eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe. 

But Milton, in most of the cir- 
cumstances of dissolving this 
charm, is apparently to be traced 
in the Faithful Shepherdess. See 



a. i. s. L p. 135. and p. IO9. a. iii. 
8. i. p. 1 50, 151. a. iv. s. i. p. I6I. 
where Clorin the shepherdess 
heals the wounded shepherd A- 
lexis. 

Hold him gently, till I fling 
Water of a virtuous spring 
On his temples : turn him twice, &c. 

T. Warton. 

918. / touch with chaste palms 
moist and cold : 

Now the spell hath lost his hold.] 

So the virgin Clorin appears with 

Alexis reviving, &^ v. s. i. p. 177, 

178. 

Now your thoughts are almost pure. 
And your wound begins to cure.— 
With'spotless hand, on spotless breast, 
I put these herbs, to give thee rest. 

I must add the disappearance 6f 
the river god, a. iii. s. i. p. 155. 

Fairest virgin, now adieu { 

I must make my waters fly. 

Lest they leave their channels dry ; . 

And beasts that come otito the spring 

Miss their morning's watering ; 

Which I would not : for of late 

All the neighbour people sate 

On my banks, and from the fold 

Two white lambs of three weeks old 

Offered to my deity : 

For which this year they shall be free 

From raging floods, that as they pass 

Leave their gravel in the grass ; 

Nor shall their meads be overflown 

When their grass is newly mown. 

Here the river god resembles 
Sabrina in that part of her cha- 
racter, which consists in protect- 
ing the cattle and pastures. And 
for tifiese services she is also 

I 4 



«- 
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And I must haste ere morning hour 990 

To wait in Amphitrite's bow'r. 

Sabrina descends, and the Lady rises out of her seat. 

Spirit. 
Virgin, daughter of Locrine 
Sprung of old Anchisies^ line, 
May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their full tribute never miss 925 

From a thousand petty rills, 
That tumble down the snowy hills ; 



•^ 



thanked by the shepherds^ v. 844. 
supr. T, Warton, 

921. To nait in Amphitrites 
bow'r.'] Drayton's Sabrina is ar- 
rayed in 

—A watchet weed, with many a cu- 
rious wave, 

Which as a princely gift great Aniphi- 
trite gave. 

Poyolb. 8. V. vol. ii. p. 752. And 
we have *• Amphitrite's bower" 
ibid. s. xxviii. vol. iii. p. 1193. 
See also Spenser of Cymoenti 
F. Q. iii. iv. 43. 

Deepe in the bottom of the sea her 
botere. 

Again, iii. viii. 37. Of Proteus. 

His howre is in the bottom of the 
maine* 

T. Warton. 

921. To wait in Amphitriie's 
low*r.'] He had written at first. 

To wait on Amphitrite in her bow*r. 

923. Sprung of old Anchises* 
line,'] For Locrine was the son 
of Brutus, who was the son of 
Silvius, he of Ascanius, and As- 
canius of u^neas, a Trojan prince, 
son of Anchises. See Milton*s 
History of England, book i. 



924. May thy brimmed waves 
&c.] I should rather think 
brined, i. e. made salt by the 
mixture of sea-water: Brimmed 
may indeed signify waves that 
rise to the brim or margin of the 
shore : but it is a strange word. 
Warhurion, 

Dr. Warburtori had not re- 
marked the frequent and familiar 
Use of brim for bank in our old 
poets* See above at v. 11 9< And 
*' brimming stream" ascertains the 
old reading. P. L. iv. SS6, T. 
Warton. 

At first he had written crystal, 
but altered it, that word occur- 
ring again within a few verses. 

927. That tumble down the 
snowy hills .*] Tt was at first. 

That tumble down from snowy hills. 

927. The poet adverts to the 
known natural properties of the 
river. The torrents from the 
Welch mountains sometimes raise 
the Severn on a sudden to a pro- 
digious height. But at the same 
time they ^11 her moUen crystal 
with mud. Her stream, of itself 
clear, is then discoloured and 
muddy. Here is an echo to 9^ 



t ■' 
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Sununer drouth, or singed air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair, 
Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with mud ; 
May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl, and the golden ore ; 
May thy lofty head be crownM 
With many a tow'r and terrace round, 
And here and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh, and cinnamon. 



930 



93^ 



couplet in Jonson's Mask at 
Highgate^ l604. 

Of sweete and severall sliding rills, 
That streame from tops of those lesse 
hills: 

T. Warton. 

928. ^--or tinged air 
Never scorch thy tresses fair ^ 
8ure we should read 

•—or scorching air 
NeTer tinge thy tresses fair. 

fVarburton, 

932. May thy billorvs roll ashore 

The beryl, and the golden ore,"] 
This is reasonable as a wish. 
But surely jewels were out of 
place here^ on the supposition 
that they were the natural pro- 
ductions of Sabrina^s stream. So 
of the groves of myrrh and cin- 
namon upon her banks. A wish 
more confoirmable to the real 
state of things would have been 
more pleasing, as less unnatural. 
But we must not too severely 
try poetry by truth and reality. 
See above at v. 834, 891. T. 
Warton, 

934. May thy lofty head he 
crown'd 

With many a tow*r and terrace 
round*} 



So of the imperial palace of 
Rome, P. R. iv. 54. 

—Conspicuous far 
Turrets and terraces. 

Milton was impressed with this 
idea from his vicinity to Windsor 
<*astle. r. Warton, 

936. And here and iliere thy 
hanks upon &c.] We are all of 
us apt to grow fond of the au- 
thors, whom we particularly 
study; and therefore Mr. Se- 
wara generally prefers (for beauty 
and delicacy though not for pomp 
and majesty) the passages in the 
Faithful Shepherdess which Mil- 
ton has imitated to Milton's imi- 
tations of them: but here he 
himself is forced to allow, that 
this address to Sabrina is better 
than Amoret*s to the God of the 
river upon a like occasion, and 
Fletcher has no other advantage 
but that of writing first, act iii. 

For thj kindness to me shown. 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force. 
Cross thy streams^ to stop thy course: 
May no- beast that comes to drink, 
With his horns cast down thy brink ; 
May none that for thy fish do look^ 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Barefoot may no neighbour wade 
In thy cool streams wife nor maid. 
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Come, Lady, while Heaven lends us grace. 
Let us fly this cursed place, 



When the spawn on stones do lie. 
To wash their hemp, and spoil the tff* 

Mr. Seward farther remarks^ that 
the construction of the two last 
^ of Milton's lines is a little diffi- 

cult. To crown her head with 
towers is true imagery; but to 
crown her head upon her banks, 
will scarcely be allowed to be so. 
He would therefore put a colon 
instead of a comma at the last 
line but two, and then read 

And here and there thy banks upon 
Be groves of myrrh, and dnnamon. ^ 

And after these verses is added 
in the Manuscript^ Song ends. 

9S6, Mr. Calton says the phrase 
is Greeks *' may thy banks be 
*' crowned upon, &c.'* But if there 
is any difficulty in these liqes, it 
N ^'^ would be removed by placinff a 
comma after there, and another 
after upon. In prose upon thy 
banks would have followed the 
last line. E. 

This votive address to Sabrina 
was suggested to our author 
by that of Amoret. But the 
form and subject^ rather than 
the imagery^ is copied. Milton 
is more sublime and learned^ 
Fletcher more natural and easy. 

I know not which poet wrote 
first : but in Browne*s Britannia's 
Pastorals^ certainly written not 
after I6l3> and printed in i6i6, 
I find a similar vow^ b* i. s. i. p. 
S8I Milton has some circum- 
stances which are in Browne and 
not in Fletdier. 

May fint. 
Quoth Marine, swaines give lambes 

to thee: 
May all thy floud have seignorie 
Of all flouds else, and to thy fanoe 
Meete greatei^jpringcsiyet keepe thy 

name. 



May never evet, nor the toade^ 
Witlun thy tiankes make their abode : 
Taking thy journey to the sea, 
Maist thou neTer happen In thy way 
On nitre or on brimstone myne, 
.To spoyle thy taste« This spring of 

thyne 
Be ever f^h ! Let no man dare 
To spoyle thy fish, make lock or ware ; 
But on thy margent still let dwell 
Those flowers which have the sweet- 
est smell ; 
And let the dust upon thy strand 
Become like Tagus' golden sand. 

From a close parallelism of 
thought and incident^ it is dear 
that either Browne's pastoral imi« 
tates Fletcher's play^ or the play 
the pastoral. Most of B. and 
Fletcher's plays appeared after 
1616. But there is unluckily 
no date to the first edition of the 
Faithful Shepherdess. It is^ how- 
ever, mentioned in Davies's 
Scourge of Folly, 1 6l 1 . 

As Milton is supposed to have 
taken some hints m Comus from 
Feel's Old Wives Tale, I may 
perhaps lengthen this note, by 
producing a passage from that 
writer's play^ entitled The Love 
of King David and fkire Beth- 
sabe, &c. edit. 1599* 4to. 

May that sweet plaine that beares her 

pleasant weight 
Be still enamel'd with discouloured 

flowers ; 
The precious fount beare sand of 

purest gold. 
And for the peble, let the silver 

streames 
That piKt» earth's bowels to main- 

taine her force. 
Play upon rubies, ^phires, chryso- 
lites t 
Tha brims let be embrac'd with 

golden curies 
Of raosse.-^^ 
Let all the grasse that beautifies her 

bower 
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Lest the sorcerer us entice 940 

With some other new device. 

Not a waste, or needless sound. 

Till we come to holier ground ; 

I shall be your faithful guid4 

Through this gloomy covert wide, 954 • 

And not many fnrlcHigs thence 

Is your Father^s residence, 

Where this night are met in state 

Many a friend to gratulate 

His wishM presence, and beside 950 

All the swains that near abide. 

With jigs, and rural dance resort } 

We shall catch them at their sport. 

And oiir sudden coming there 

Will double all their mirth and cheer; 955 / 

Come let us haste, the stars grow high. 

But night sits monarch yet in the mid sky. 

The Scene changes, presenting Ludlow town and the Pre- 
sident's castle; then come in country dancers, after tbem the 
attendant Spirit, with the two Brothers and the Lady. 

BetM fnanaa 9vety tnortie instead of 956. Come let us 1ia$te, &c.} \^ 

dew; These two lines were thus at first 

Or let the dew be sweeter for than .^ the Manuscript 

that, * 

That hanges Hke efaainea at pearie on Come let us haste, the stan art hiffh, 

Hennon's hiU. But night rHgnt monarch yet in the 

T, Wartan. mid sky. 

t/ • 948. Wftere this n^hi are met And then Eareun/, and die fol- 

in state} In the Manuscript it lowing stage-direction^T/te^cewe 

was at first changes, and then is presented Ludm 

«n_ .1./ . 1-* • •* Um town arid the Presidents castle; 

Where this mght are came m state. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

iX 951. AU the sfvains that near like gambols, he. At those sports 

ahide} So we read in Milton's the Vamon with the two Brothers 

Manuscript, and this reading we and the Lady enter. The Ihemon 

prefer to that of all the editions, sings. 
All the swains that there abide. 
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SONG. 

Spirit. 
Back, Shepherds, back, enough your play^ 
Till next sun-shine holiday; 
Here be without duck or nod 
Other trippings to be trod 
Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As Mercury did first devise 



960 



960. Here be without duck or 
nod] " Here are" By duck or 
nod; we are to understand the 
affectations of obeisance. So in 
K. Richard III. a. i. s. 3. 

Duck with French nods and apish 
courtesy. 

Again^ in Lear, a. ii. s. 2. 

Than twenty silly ducking observants. 
That stretch their duties nicely. 

Compare Mids. N. Dr. a. iii. s. 1. 

Nod to him, elves, and do him 
courtesies. 

And Timon of Athens, ''The 
" learned pate ducks to the golden 
'* fool " a. iv. 8. 3. It is the 
same word in Othello, a. ii. s. 1. 

And let the labouring bark climb 
' hills of seas 
. Olympus high, and dttck again as low 
As heirs ftottk heaven. 

T. Warton. 



€C 



'. 961. Other trippings to he trod 

Of lighter toes, &c,] 
To trip on the toe in a dance, 
geems to have been technical. 
So in L' Allegro, v. S3. 

Come and trip it as you go 
On the light fantastic toe. 

Where see the Notes. Compare 
Jonson, Cynth. Rev. a. ii. 6. 4. 
'' Both the swimme and the trip 
'* are mine : every body will 
" affirm it, that ham anie know- 



ledge in dancing." And Dray«< 
ton, rolyolb. s. vi. 

Those delicater dames so trijtpingly 
to tread. 

In the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Oberon orders hb fairies 
to dance after his ditty trippingly, 
a. ii. s. 5. But to trip seems to 
have been the proper pace of a 
fairy. . As above, v. 118. 

Trip the pert faeries and the dapper 
el vies* 

And at a Vacation £xercise, v. 
62. The fairy -ladies, 

Came tripping to the room where 
thou didst lie. 

Hence '^ night-<ru>ping fairy/* 
in First P. Henr. IV. a. i. s. 1. 
In Drayton's Mus.. Elys. Nymph. 

viii. 

The tripping fairy tricks shall play 
The evening of the wedding day. 

And in many more instances. 

Trod is also technical. As in 
Jonson's Sad Shepherd, a. i. s. 6* 

<-*A swain who best could tread 
Our country dances* 

T. Warton, 

962. Ofli^hier toes, &c.] In 
the Manuscript these lioes were . 
thus at first. 

Of nimbler toeS| and courily guise> 
Such (u Hermes did devise^- 
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With the mincing Dryades 
On the lawns, and .on the leas.. 



965 



This second Song presents them to their Father and Mother. 

Noble Lord, and Lady bright, 
I have brought ye new delight, ; 
Here behold so goodly grown 
Three fair branches pf your own; 
. Heaven hath timely tried their youth, 970 

Their faith, their patience, and their truth. 
And sent them here through hard assays 
With a crown of deathless praise, 



y 



964. WUh the mincing Dry ades] 
So Dra3rton^ df the Xiancashire 
lasses, Poljolb. s. xxvti. vol. iii. 
p. 1183. 

^-Ye so mindngly that tread. 

Again, ibid. p. 1185, and 1187. 
And in his Eclogues, vol. vii. 
n. 1417. "where the word may 
nence be understood. 

Now Shepherds lay their winter 

weeds away, 
And in neat jackets mimen on the 

plain. 

Jonson and Shakespeare use the 
word in the same sense. T. War^ 
ton, 

964i, Isa. iii. 16. The daughters 
qfZion are haughty, and walk with 
stretched ^ forth necksy and wanton 
eyes, walking and mincing as they 
gx), or tripping nicely as in the 
margin of tibe Bible. Richard- 
son. 

S65. on the leasr\ An old 

word for pastures or corn-fields. 
Spenser^ Shepherd's Calendar, 
^uly. 



Shepherds they weren of Ihe best. 
And lived in lowly leas, ' 

Shakespeare, Tempest, act iv« 
s. 3. 

Ceres, most bounteous Laody, thy 
' rich leas 

Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats, 
and pease. 

Henry v.. act V. s. S. 

h er fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock,' and rank fu- 
mitory 
Doth root upon. 

971. Their faithj their patience^] 
The title to this song -in the Ma- 
nuscript is only 2 Song: and 
here he had written at first 
patience, and then teniperance, 
and then patience again; and 
this latter is the better, because 
of intemperance following. 

973. With a crown of deathless 
praise,"] At first he had written, 

' To a crown of deathless' bays. 

And in the Manuscript the 
stage-direction following is. The 
Damon fvngs or says. 
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To triumph in victorious dance 
O'er sensual folly, and intemperance. 975 

7he dances ended, the Spirit epiloguises. 

Spirit. 
To the ocean now I fly. 
And those happy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts his eye, * 

Up in the broad fields of the sky: 
There I suck the liquid air geo 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree : 

976. To the ocean now I fly, the sky ;] And so in Virgil, Mn: 
&c.] This speech is evidently a vi 888. 
paraphrase on Ariel's song in the ASris in campifl laiii. 

Temnest act v s S 

^^ ' * ' ' At first be had written plain 

Where the bee sacks, there suck I, fields, 

*^* Warburion ^SO. There I suck the liquid 

^arburton. ^.^ ^ r^^^^ jjy^^^ >^^ Fairfax's 

976. Pindar in his second Tasso, a good wizard, who dwells 

Olympic, and Homer in his in the centre of the earth, but 

fourth Odyssey, describe a happy sometimes emerges, to breathe 

island at the extremity of die the purer air of mount Carmel. 

ocean, or rather earth, where c. xiv. 43. 
the sun has his abode, the sky ^nd there in liquid ayre myself 

is perpetually serene and bright, disport. 

the west wilid always blows, T. Warton, 

and the fiowera arc of gold. q^^ qj Hesperus, and Aw \y' 

This luxuiiant imagery Milton daughters three] He had written 

has dressed aisew, from the clas- ^^ §p^<^ 

sical gardens of anlkniity^ from ^^ * ^ .'. . 

SpensVa gardena of Adonis Of ^/fo* and his «..c., three, 

'' fraught with pleasures mani* Hesperus and Atlas were bro- 

'^ fold," from the same gardens thers. 

in Marind*s L'Adone/ Ariosto's 96S. The daughters of Hes- 

garden of Fatfad]de» Tasso*s penis had gardens or erdiards 

garden of Armida, and Spenser's which produced apples of gold. 

Bowre of Blisse. The garden Spenser makes them the daugh- 

of Eden is absolutely Biilton's ters of Atlas, F. Q. ii vii. 54. 

o#tt cr^sOkiit. T. Wartm. > ^ee Ovid, Metam. iv. 636. And 

979. Up in the broad figld^ ^ ApoUodor. Bibl. 1. ii. s. 11. Bat 
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Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring, 
The Graces, and the rosy-bosomM Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring; 
That there eternal Summer dwells. 



985 



what ancient fabler celebrates 
these damsels for their skill in 
singing; Apollonius Rhodius^ an 
auuor whom Milton taught to 
his scholars^ Argon, iv. 1396. 

Ill t{#» T hf99 ri)«» tf iw Amhn 

X«^^ tv ArXetfToSf X^***^ ^*^' ^^^^ 

dt NTMOAI 
'EXnEPIAfiS veotitUfWy E<MMEFON 

AEIAOT2AI. 

And hence Lucan's virgin-choir, 
overlooked by the comment- 
atm's^ is to be explained^ where 
he speaks of this golden grove, 
ix. 360. 

■ Fuit aurea silva, 
Divitiisque graves %i fulvo germine 

rami, 
Virginmsqut chorus nitidi custodia 

Et nunquam somno damnatus lu- 
mina serpens, &c. 

Compare v. SQ^, 

But beauty, like the Mr HttpeHan 

tree 
Laden with blooming golid^ had need 

the guard 
Of dragon*watch and uninchanted 

eye. 

Milton says in the text, the 
golden tree. Many say that the 
apples of Atlas's garden were of 
gold: Ovid is the only ancient 
writer that says the trees were of 
gold. Metam, iv. QSQ. 

Atboreae frondee auro radlante nitea- 

tes 
Ex auro ramos^ ex auro poma lege* 

bant, 

T. War ton. 



Our author's favourite tragic 
poet, Euripides, also celebrates 
the Hesperides under the title of 
vfiHfifi jM^oM. Here. Furens, 393. 
Duttster, 

And again as etM^^, Hippol. 
740. where see Professor Monk^s 
note^ who cites also Hesiod. 
Theog. 274. and 5l6. as alluding 
to the songs of the Hesperides, 
and refers to Heynfe, Observat. 
ad ApoUodorum, p. l66. seq. for 
a full account of the ancient fic- 
tions concerning them. £• 

984. Along the crisped shades 
&c.] These four lines were not 
at first in the Manuscript, but 
were added afterwards, I sup- 
pose when he scratched out 
those lines which we quoted at 
the beginning. 

984. Compare II Pens. 50. 
" That in trim gardens takes hia 
pleasure.*' And Arcades, 46. 



»-^— To curt the grove 
In ringlets quaint, and 
windings wove. 



wanton 



Where see the notes. I suspect 
we have something of VArchu 
lecture du Jardin€ige here also, in 
the spruce spring, the cedarn 
alleys^ the crisped shades and 
bowers. T. Warton. 

988. that tMre eternal summer 
dwells,"] So Fletcher, Faithful 
Shep. act iv. s. i. p. 1f63. 

On this bower may ever dwell 
Spriiig aad summer. 

Again, ibid. p. 134. 
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And west- winds with musky wing 
About the cedam alleys fling 
Nard and Cassia's balmy smells. 
Iris there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks, that blow 



990 



—There the month of May 
It ever dwellings all is young and 
green^ &c. 

The errata of Milton's own edi- 
tion* 1673, direct That to be 
omitted. This is not attended 
to by Tonson, edit. 1695. That 
is omitted by Tickell and Fen- 
ton, and silently readopted by 
Doctor Newton. T. Warton, 
989* And west'fvmds, wUh 

musky wing 
About the cedam alleys fling 
Nard and Cassias balmy smells] 
So in the approach to Armida*s 
garden in Fairfax's Tasso^ c. xv. 
53. 

The winds breath*d spikenard^ myrrh, 
and balm around. 

Again^ c. xviii. 15. 

The air that balme and nardus 
.breath'd unseene. 

It should be observed, that Mil- 
ton often imitates Fairfax's ver- 
sion of Tasso^ without any 
reference to the original. I will 
give a remarkable instance^ Par. 
L. b. V. 285. 

Like Maia*8 son he stood 

And shook his plumes, that heavenly 

fragrance fiUM 
The circuit wide. 

So Fairfax, c i. 14. 

On Lebanon at first his foot he set, 
And shook his wings with roarie 
may-dews wet. 

There is not a syllable of the 
last beautiful image in Tasso> 
viz. c. i. 14. 



Pria sul Libano monte ei si ritenne, 
E si libr6 sti 1' adeguate penne. 

T. Warton. 

990. ^bout the cedam alleys 
fling 

Nard and Cassia's balmy smells. 1 
In the manuscript, these two 
lines were thus at first. 

About the myrtle allays fling 
B€dm and Cassia's /ro^ran^ smells. 



090. — alleys flifig, &c.] In a 
poem by H. Peacham, the Period 
o/" Mourning, in Memorie of 
Prince Henry, &c. Lond. l6l3. 
Nupt. Hymn. i. st. 3* Of the 
valleys. 

And every where your odours fling* 

So in Par. L. viii. 517. " Flung 
rose, flung odours.** T. Warton. 
991* Nard and Cassia* s balmy 
smells.'] Compare Par. L. b. v. 
292. 

—Through groves of myrrh. 
And flow'ring odours, cassia, nard, 

and balm, 
A wilderness of sweets. 

T. Warton. 

992. Iris there with humid bow] 
He had written at first garnisht 
or garish bow. 

993. — the odorous banks, that 
blow 

Flowers &c.] 
Blow is here used actively, make 
to blow ; as in B. and Fletcher's 
Love's l?rogress, act ii. s. 1. And 
in Jonson's Mask at Highgate, 
Works, p. 882. ed. I6I6. T. War^ 
ton. 



\y* 
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Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew, 
And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List mortals, if your ears be true) 
Beds of hyacinth and roses. 
Where young Adonis oft reposes, 



d95 



QQTy, Than her purfled scarf can 
shew, &c.] Purfl&iis flourished or 
wrought upon with a needle> 
fVom the old French pourjiler. 
The word occurs in Spenser^ 
Faery Queen^ b. i. cant. ^. st. 
IS. 

A ^odly lady clad in saarlet red 
Purjled with gold and pearl of rich 
assay; 

and in other places. And in the 
Manuscript the following lines 
were thus at first, 

YeifoWf tpoichet, green, and blew, 
■ And drenches ofi with manfia dew 
or with Sahaan dew 
Beds of hyacinth and roses, 
Where many a Cherub soft reposes. 

All that relating to Adonis and^ 
Cupid and Psyche was added af- 
terwards* 

997. — If your ears he true.'] 
Intimating tliatthis Song, which 
follows, of Adonis, and Cupid> 
and Psyche, is not for the 
profane, but only for well purged 
ears. See Upton s Spenser, Notes 
on b. ill. c. & Hurd. 

See Note on Arcad. v. 72. So 
the Enchanter, above, has 
'^neither ear nor soul to ap- 
''prehend" sublime mysteries. 
His ecLr no less than his soul, 
was impure, unpurged, and 
unprepared. T. Warton, 

999- Where young Adonis oft 

reposes, &c.] Here Milton has 

plainly copied and abridged 

Spenser in nis description of the 

VOL. IV. 



gardens of Adonis. Faery Queen, 
b. iii. cant* 6. st. 46 — 50. 

Stanza 46^ 

There wont fair Venns often to enjoy 
Her dear Adonis* joyous company. 
And reap sweet pleasure of the 

wanton boy; 
' There yet some say in secret ho doth 

lie. 
Lapped in flowers and precious 

spicery, &c. 

Stanza 48. 

There now he Uveth in eternal bTiss^ 
Joying his Goddess, and of her 

enjoy'd ; 
Ne feareth he henceforth that foe of 

his, ^ 
Which with his cruel tusk him deadly 

cloyM: &c. 

Stanza 49. 
There now he lives in everlasting 

JOJf 

With many of the Gods in company, 
Which thither haunt, and with the 

winged boy 
Sporting himself in safe felicity : &c. 

Stanza 50* 

And bis true love, fair P^ehe, with 

him plays. 
Fair Psyche to him lately reconcil'd. 
After long troubles and unmeet up- 

brays. 
With which hit mother Venue her 

revil'd 
And eke- himself her cruelly exil'd : 
But now in stedfast love and happy 

state 
ShO-with him lives, and hath him 

borne a child, 
Pleasure that doth both Gods and 

men aggrate. 
Pleasure, the daughter of Cupid and 

Psyche late. 

K 
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Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft, and qn the ground 
Sadly sits th^ Assyrian queen ; 
But far ^bov© in spangled sheen 
Celestial Cupid her famM son advanced. 
Holds his dear Psyche sweet intranc'd, 
After her wandering labours long, 
Till free consent the Gods among 
Make her his eternal bride, 
And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born, 
Youth and Joy; so Jove hath sworn. 



1000 



1001^ 



1010 



If the reader desires a larger ac- 
count of the loves of Cupid and 
Psyche, he raay find it in Apu- 
leius. 

1 001 . See Spenser's Astrophel, 
St. 48. T. Warlon. 
\y 1002. — iK Assyrian queen jI 
Venus is so called because she 
was first worshipped by the 
Assyrians. Pausanias, Attic, lib. 
i. cap. 14. 9rAi}0'««v 9f li^cf irrtv 

$'^«'wiitv Affov^toig xartenn c^tcr6ui rnv 
Ov^Mtte^r and from the Assyrians 
other nations derived the worship 
of her. ftsret it A^ffV^tovt, Kw^w9 

iX^vetv tt Tf) TltcXeuTTirn. ZTecpet i% 
^•tftxtfv, Kv^^/o< fAahnTi^ rfbovny. 
Edit. Kuhnii, p. SQ. 

1003. — in spangled sheen] I 
think this wQrd is commonly 
used as an adjective, as in Spen- 
ser, Faery Queen, b. ii. cant. i. 
St. 10. 

To spoil her dainty corse so fair and 
sheen : 

and again, cant. ii. st. 40. 



That with her sovereign power and 

scepter sheen 
All faery lond does peaceable susteem 

But Milton uses it as a sub- 
stantive both here and before in 
ver. 89s, the azure sheen, and in 
several other places ; and he 
makes sheeny the adjective, as in 
the verses On the death of a fair 
infant, st. 7. 

Or did of late earth's sons besiege the 

wail 
Of thecny heav'n, &c. 

In using sheen for a substantive 
Milton has the authority of 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, a. iii. sc. 6. 

And thirty dozen moons with bor- 
row'd sheen &c. 

1003. See Observat. on Spen- 
ser's F. Q. ii. 181. T. Warton, 

1010. Troo blissful twins &C.J 
Undoubtedly Milton's allusion at 
large is here to Spenser's garden 
of Adonis, above cited; but at 
the same time his mythology has 
a reference to Spenser's Hymne 
of Love. For the fable of Cupid 
and Psyche, see Fulgentius, iii. 6.. 
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But now my task is smoothly done, 
I can fly, or I can run 
Quickly to the green earth^s end. 
Where the bow'd welkin slow doth bend, 
And from thence can soar as soon 
To the corners of the moon. 

Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue, she alone is free. 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime; 



1015 



1020 



and Apuleius for Psyche's toan- 

dering labimrs long. T. Warton. 

1012. But now my task is 

smoothly done, &c.] He had 

written at first. 

Now my tnestage [or Imtiness] vbvU is 

dqne, 
I can fly, or I can run &c. 

The Satyr in the Faithful Shep- 
herdess sustains much the same 
character and office as the attend- 
ant Spirit in the Mask, and he 
says to the same purpose, act i. 

I must go, and I must run 
Snpfter than the fiery sun : 

and in the conclusion, his taking 
leave is somewhat in the same 
manner, 

—'shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack, or irimbly take 
. Hold by the moon, and gently mak6 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light ? &c. 

But what follows in Milton is of 
a strain superior to Fletcher. 

1016. And from ihence can soar 
as soon . 

To the corners of the moon,'] 
Oheron says of the swiftness of 
his fairies^ Mids. N. Dr. a. iv. s. 1. 

We the^lobe can compass .soon 
. Swifter than the wandering moon. 



And Draj^n^ Nymphid. vol. ii. 
p.* 552. 

Whence lies a way up to the moon. 
And thence the faery can as soon,&c. 

Compare Macbeth, a. iii. s. 5. . 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound. 

And Puck's Fairy, in Mids. N. 
Dr. a. ii. s. 1. 

I do wander every where 
Swifter than the moon's sphere. 

We plainly discern Milton's track 
of reading: T, Warton. 

1018. Mortals thai would foU 
low me, &c.] The moral of this 
poem is very finely summed up 
in these concluding six verses; 
the thought contained in the two 
last might probably be suggested 
to our author by a passage in the 
table of Cebes, where - Patienee 
and Perseverance axe represented 
stooping and stretching out their 
hands to help up those who are 
endeavouring to climb.the craggy 
hill of Virtue^ and yet are too 
feeble to ascend of themselves. 
Thyer. 

. 1020. She can teach ye horo to 
climb &c.] These four conclud* 
ing verses furnished Mr. Pope 
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Or if Vfrtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her *. 



^ with the thought for the con- 
clusion of his Ode on St. Cecilia's 
day. WarburUm, 

10^1. Higher than the sphery 
chime7\ Chimes Ital. Cima, Yet 
• he uses chime in the common 
sense. Ode Nativ. v. 128. He 
may do so here, but then the 
expression is licentious,^ I suppose 
for the sake of the rhyme. Hurd. 

Sphery occurs in Mids. N. Dr. 
a. ii. s. 7* " Uermia's sphery 
" eyne." 

Spery chime is the music of 
the spheres. As in Machines 
Dumbe Knight, l608. Reed*s 
Old PI. iv. 447. 

It was of sUvcr as the chime ofipheret. 

In the same sense. At a solemn 
rouslc> V. 9. , 

-^Till disproportion'd sin 
Jari'd against nature's chime. ^. 

And in the Ode on the Nativity, 
St. xiii. 

And let your silver cftime 
Move in melodious time. 

Compare P. L. xi. 559. P. R. ii. 
363. Milton is fond of the word 
chime in this acceptation, and it 
has hence been adopted by Dry- 
den. Jonson also has it in seve- 
ral places. T. Warton. 

1023. — would stoop to herJ] 
Would bow to her was at first in 
the Manuscript, and we have 
been at the trouble of transcrib- 
ing these variations and altera- 
tions more for the satisfaction of 
the curious, than for any enter- 
tainment that it afforded to our- 
selves. 

* If this Mask had been re- . 
vised by Milton, when his ear 
«nd judgment were perfectly 



formed, it had been the most 
exquisite of all his poems. As 
it is^ there are some puerilities in 
it, and many inaccuracies of ex- 
pression and versification. The 
two editions of his Poems are of 
1645 and 1673. In 1645, he 
was, as he wquld tjiink, belter 
employed. In 1673, he would 
condemn himself for having 
written such a thing as a Mask, 
especially to a great lord, and a 
sort of viceroy. Hurd. 

We must not read Comus with 
an eye to the stage, or with the 
expectation of dramatic propriety. 
Under this restriction^ the ab- 
surdity of the Spirit speaking to 
an audience in a solitary forest 
at midnight, and the want of 
reciprocation in the dialogue, are 
overlooked. ' Comus is a suite 
of Speeches, not interesting by 
discrimination of character; not 
conveying a variety of incidents, 
nor gradually exciting curiosity ; 
but perpetually attracting atten- 
tion by sublime sentiment^ hy 
fanciful imagery of the richest 
vein, by an exuberance of pic- 
turesque description, poetical al- 
lusioQ, and ornamental expres- 
sion«j \^'hile it widely departs 
from the grotesque anomalies of 
tfie Mask now in fashion, it does 
not nearly approach to the na- 
tural constitution of a regular 
play. There is a chastity in the 
application and conduct of the 
machinery: and Sabrina 19 in- 
troduced with much address, 
after the Brothers had impru-. 
dently suffered the inchantmentX 
of Comus to take effect This is 
the first time the old English 
Mask was in some degree re« 
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duced to the principles and form 
/ of rational composition; yet still 
I It could not but retain some of 
Its arbitrary peculiarities. Thcf 
poet "had here properly no more 
to do with the pathos of tragedy^ 
than the character of comedy: 
nor do I know that he was con- 
fined to the usual modes of the» 
atrical interlocution. A great 
critic observes^ that the dispute 
between the Lady and Comus is 
the most animated and affecting 
scene of the piece. Perhaps some 
other scenes, either consisting 
only of a soliloquy, or of three 
or four speeches only, have af- 
forded more true pleasure. The 
same critic thinks, that in all the 
moral dialogue, although the lan- 
guage is poetical, and the senti- 
ments generous, something is 
still wanting to allure attention. 
But surely, in such passages, 
sentiments so ffenerous, and lan- 
guage so poetical, are sufficient 
to rouse all our feelings. For 
this reason I cannot admit his 
position, that Comus is a drama 
tediously ifutructive. And if, as 
he says, to these, ethical dis- 
cussions the auditor listens, as to 
a lecture, without passion, with- 
out anxiety, yet he listens with 
elevation and delight. The ac- 
tion is said to be improbable: 
because the Brothers, when their 
sister sinks with fatigue in a 
pathless wilderness, wander both 
away together in search of berries, 
too far to find their Way back, 
and leave a helpless lady to all 
the sadness and danger of soli- 
'tiide. But here is no desertion. 



or neglect of the lady. The 
Brothers leave their sister under 
a spreading pine in the forest, 
fainting for refreshment : they 
go to procure berries or some 
other fruit for her immediate 
relief, and, with great probability, 
lose their way in going or re- 
turning* To say nothing of the 
poet's art, in making this very 
natural and simple accident to be 
productive of the distress, which 
forms the future business and 
complication of the fable. It is 
certainly a fault, that the Bro- 
thers, although with some indi- 
cations of anxiety, should enter 
with so much tranquillity, when 
their sister is lost, and at leisure 
pronounce philosophical pane- 
gyrics on the mysteries of vir- 
ginity. But we must not too 
scrupulously attend to the exi- 
gencies of situation, nor suffer 
ourselves to suppose that we are 
reading a play, which Milton 
did not mean to write. These 
splendid insertions will please, 
independently of the story, from 
which however they result ; and 
their elegance and sublimity will 
overbalance their want of place. 
In a Greek tragedy, such senti- 
mental harangues, arising from 
the subject, would have been 
given to a chorus. 

On the whole, whether Comus 
be or be not deficient as a drama, 
whether it is considered as an 
Epic drama, a series of lines, a 
Mask, or a poem, I am of opi- 
nion, that our author is here only 
inferior to his own Paradise Lost, 
r. Wurton. 
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L YCID AS. 



In this Monody the author bewails a learned friend, unfortu- 
nately drowned in his passage from Chester on the Irish 
seas, 1637; and by occasion foretels "the ruin of our cor- 
rupted clergy, then in their height. 



This poem was made upon the 
unfortunate and untimely death 
of Mr. Edward King^ son of Sir 
John King, Secretary for Ireland^ 
a fellow- collegian and intimate 
friend of our author, who as he 
was going to visit his relations 
in Ireland, was drowned on the 
10th of August, l637> and in 
the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
The year following, 1638, a small 
volume of poems Greek, Latin, 
and English, was printed at 
Cambridge in honour of his me- 
mory, and before them was pre- 
fixed the following account of 
the deceased. P. M. S. Edovar- 
dus King, f. Joannis (equitis au- 
rati, qui S S S R R R Elisabethae, 
Jacobo, Carolo, pro regno Hi- 
berniae a secretis) col. Christi in 
Academia Cant, socius, pietatis 
atque eruditionis conscientia et 
fama felix, in quo nihil imma- 
turum prseter setatem ; dum Hi- 
bemiam cogitat, tractus desiderio 
suorum, patriam, agnatos et ami-» 
cos, prsB caeteris fratrera, Domi- 
num Robertum King (equitem 
auratum, virum ornatissimum) 



sorores (foeminas lectissimas) An^ 
nam, Dom. G. Caulfeild, Baronis 
deCharlemont; Margaretam, D. 
G. Loder, summi Hibernies Ju- 
stitiarii, uxorem ; venerandum 
Praesulera, Edovardum King, 
Episcopum Elphinensem (a quo 
sacro fonte susceptus) reveren- 
dissimum et doctissimum virum 
Gulielmum Chappel, Decanum 
ecclesise Casseliensis, et coUegii 
Sanctae Trinitatis apud Dublini- 
enses praepositum (cujus in Aca-r 
demia auditor et alumnus fuerat) 
invisens; baud procul a littore 
Britannico, navi in scopulum 
allisa, et rimis et ictu fatiscente, 
dum alii vectored vitse mortalis 
frustra satagerent, immortalita- 
tem anhelans, in genua provolu- 
tus oransque, una cum navigio 
ab aquis absorptus, animam Deo 
reddidit IIII. Eid. Sextileis, an- 
no salutis M,DC,XXXVII. aetatis 
XXV. The last poem in the 
collection was this of Milton, 
which by his own Manuscript 
appears to have been written in 
November, 1637, when he was 
almost twenty-nine years old : 
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Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 



and these words in the printed 
titles of this poem^ and by occasion 
foretels tlie ruin of bur corrupted 
clergy, then in their height, are 
not in the Manuscript. This^ 
poem 18 vrith great judgment 
made of the pastoral kind, as 
both Mr. King and Milton had 
been designed for holy orders 
and tfie pastoral care, which gives 
a pecuLar propriety to several 
passages in it : and in composing 
it the poet had an eye particularly, 
to Virgil's tenth Eclogue lament- , 
ing the unhappy loves of Gallus^ ' 
and to Spenser s pastoral, poems 
upon the death of the Muses' fa- 
vourite. Sir Philip Sidney. Tke 
i^eader cannot but observe^ that 
there are more antiquated and 
obsolete words in this than in 
any other of Milton*s poems; 
which I conceive to be owing 
partly to his judgment,, for he 
might think them more rustic, 
and better adapted to the nature 
of pastoral poetry: and partly 
to ms imitating of Spenser, for 
as Spenser*s style is most anti- 
quated, where he imitates Chau- 
cer most, in his Shepherd s Calen- 
dar, so Milton's imitations of 
Spenser might have the same 
effect upon the language of this 
poem. It is called a monody, 
from a Greek word signifying a 
mournful or funeral song sung 
by a single person : and we have 
lately had twd admirable poems 
published under this title, one 
occasioned by the death of Mr. 
Pope by a very ingenious poet 
of Cambridge, and the other to 
the memory of his deceased lady 
by a gentleman, whose excellent 



poetry is the least of his^many 
excellencies. 

] . Yet once more] The poem 
beeins somewhat like Virgil's. 
Giulus, 

Eitremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi con- ' 
cede laborem : 

And this yet once more is said in 
allusion to his former poems 
upon the like occasions. On the 
death of a fair infant dying of a • 
cough, Epitaph on the Marchio- 
ness of Winchester, &c. 

• !• — O ye laurels, and once 

more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy 

never sere,"]^ 
The laurel, as he was a poet, for 
that was sacred to Apollo ;. the . 
myrtle, as he was of a proper age . 
for love,, for that was the plant 
of Venus; the ivy, as. a reward 
of his learn? g. Hor. Od. i. i. 29. 

• — doctarum ederee prietnia frontium. 

Ivy never sere, that is, never dry, 
never withered, being one of the. 
evergreens. We have the word 
in Paradise Lost, x. 1071. where 
it was explained and justified by 
parallel instances from Spenser. 

1. The best poets impercepti- 
bly adopt phrases and formularies 
from the writings of their con- 
temporaries or immediate pre- 
decessors. An Elegy on the 
death of the celebrated Countess 
of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sydney's 
sister, begins thus. 

Yet once againe, my Muse. 

See Songes and Sonnettes of Un- 
certain AujCtours, added to Sur- 
rey's and Wyat's Poemjs. 
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I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude^ 
And with forc'd fingers rude 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint, and sad occasion dear, 



Yet once more, has an allusion 
not merely to some of Milton* s 
former poems on similar occa- 
sions^ but to his poetical com- 
positions in general, or rather to 
his last poem, which was Comus. 
He would say, *' I am a^ain^ in 
*^ the midst of other studies, un- 
*' expectedly and unwillingly 
" called back to poetry, &c.'* 
Neither are the plants here men- 
tioned, as some have suspected, 
appropriated to elegy. They are 
symbolical of general poetry. 
Theocritus, in a Epigram cited 
in the next note, dedicates myr* 
des to Apollo. In tiie mean 
time, I would not exclude an- 
other probable implication : by 
plucking the berries and the 
leaves of laurel, myrtle, and ivy, 
be might intend to point out the 
pastoral or rural turn of his poem. 
T. Wariofi. 

2. Ye myrtles brown,'] Brown 
and Hack are classical epithets 
for the myrtle. Theocritus, Epig. 
i. 3. 

Teu ?i MEAAM<I»TAAAI AA<t»NAl tn, 
Itv^H Tlmm9. 

Ovid, Art Amator. lib. iii. 690. 

Bot marisy el lauri, nigraque myrlttt 
olet. 

Horace contrasts the brown myr- 
tle with the green ivy, Od. i. 
XXXV. 17. I 

L«ta quod pubes edera virenti 
Gaudeaty puUa magis atque myrio. 

2. — ici/A ivy never sereJ] A 
notion has prevailed, that this 
pastoral is written in the Doric 



dialect, by which in English we 
are to understand an antiquated 
style. But of the three or four 
words in Lycidas whfch even we 
now call obsolete, almost all are 
either used in Milton's other 
poems, or were familiar to read- 
ers and writers of verse in the 
year 1658. The word sere, or 
dryy in the text, one of the most 
uncommon of these words, oc- 
curs in P. L. b. X. 1071* And 
in our author s Psalms, ii« 27* T. 
Wairton. 

3. / ccme to pluck your berries 
harsh and crude,'] This beauti- 
ful allusion to the unripe age of 
his friend, in which death shat" 
tered his leaves before the mellotC'» 
ing year, is not antique, I think,, 
but of those secret graces of 
Spenser. See his Edoeue of Ja« 
nuary in the Shepherd's Calen- 
dar. The poet there says of 
himself under die name of Colin 
Clout, 

Also my lustftil leaf is dry and sere. 

Richardson, 

5. Shatter your leaves before 

the tneliomng year.'] So in P. L. 

b. X. 1066. 

^^slmtteHng the graceful locks 
Of these fair spreading trees. 

T. Warion. 

6. Bitter constraint, and sad 
occasion dear,] So in Spenser, 
Faery Queen, b. i. cant. i. st. 53. 

Love of yourself, she said, and dear 

couftraintf 
Let roe not sleep, but waste the 

weary night 
In secret anguish, and un pitied plaint. 

Richardst}n*' 
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Compels m&to disturb your geason due: 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ete his prime, 
Young Lycldad, and hath not left his peer r 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rfaime. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind, 



10 



10. Who would not sing for 
Lycidas f} VirgQ, £cL x. 3. 

— ^eget quit carmina OalloP 

He knew, in Milton's Manuscript 
it is he well knew, 

10. — He knew 

Himself (a sing, Sec."] 
At Cambridge, Mr. King Wds 
distinguished for his piety^ and 
proficiency in polite literature. 
He has no inelegant copy of 
Latin iambics prefixed to a Latin 
Comedy called Senile Odium> 
acted at Queen's College Cam* 
bridge, by the youth of that so- 
ciety, and written by P. Hausted^ 
Cantab. l63d. 12mo. From which 
I select these lines, as containing 
a judicious satire on the false 
taste, and the customary me- 
chanical or unnatural expedients, 
of the drama that then subsisted. 

* Non hie cothurni sanguine insonti 

niheat. 
Nee flagra MegsraB fenea borrendum 

intonant ; 
Noverca nulla seevior Erebo furit; 
Venena nulla, prster ilia dulcia 
Amoris; atque his rim abstulere 

noxiam 
Casti lepoi^s, innocua festivitas, 
. liFotiva auavitasy proba clegantia, &c. 

He also appears with credit in 
the Cambridge Public Verses of 
his time. He has a copy of 
Latin iambics, in the Anthologia 
on the King's Recovery, Cantab. 
1652. 4to. p. 43. Of Latin ele- 



giacs, in the Genethliacum Acad. 
Cantabrig. ibid. l631. 4to. p. 39. 
Of Latin iambics in Rex Redox, 
ibid. 1633. 4to. p. 14. See'also 
2TNOAIA, from Cambridge, 
ibid. 1637. 4to. Signat C. 3. I 
will not say how far these per- 
formances justify Milton*s pane- 
gyric on his friend's poetry. T» 
Warton* 

1 1 . — and huild the lofty rhime.J 
A beautiful Latinism. Hor.Epiist.. 
I. iii. 24. 

— «eu condU amabile carmen. 

De Arte poet. 436. 

si cannina condet. 

11. Euripides says still more 
boldly » because more specifically, 

« Am>«$ EnrprosE.- Suppl. v. 

997. Hurd. 

The lofty rhyme is " the lofW 
" verse." See P. L. b. i. 16. T. 
Warton. 

12. He must not float upon hh 
wat'rv bier."] So Johnson, in 
Cynthia's Revells, acted by the 
boys of Queen Elizabeth's Chapel> 
I600, a. i. s. % 

—Sing some mourning straine 
Over his watrie hearse, 

T, Warton. 

13. Unwept, and welter. Sec,"} 
Thus in our author's Epitaphium 
Damonis, v. 28. 

Jndeploruto non commlnuere sepul*. 
chro. 

T. Warlon. 
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Without the meed of soH^e melodious tear .> - 

Begin then, sisters of the sacred well. 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring, 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial: vain, and coy excuse. 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destinM um,f 
And as he passes turn, 



15 



30 



14. Without the meed'] With- 
out the reward. Spenser^ Faery 
Queen, b. ii. cant. ill. st. 10. 

— but honour, virtue's meed. 
Doth bear the fairest flow'r in ho- 
nourable seed. 

14. melodious tear,"] For 

song, or plaintive elegiac strain^ 
the cause of tears. Euripides in 
like manner, Suppl. v. 1128. 

" Whei-e do you bear the tears of 
" the dead, i. e. the remains or 
" ashes of the dead/ which occa- 
"sion ovLY iearsT* Or perhaps 
the passage is corrupt. See note 
on the place^ edit. Markland. 
The same use of tears, however, 
occurs, ibid. v. 454. " Atcx^wc V 
" troifMl^cvct,** Hurd, 

The passage is undoubtedly 
corrupt; Utt is superfluous,. and 
inars the context. The late Ox- 
ford editor seems to have given 
the genuine reading, "N«r iecx^v^ 

" (hi^s (piXx," [v. 1 133.] T. War-' 
ton. 

15. Begin then, sisters of the 
sacred ivell, 

That from beneath the seat of 
Jove doth spring,'] 
He ^tneans Hippocren^, a foun- 
tain'consecrated to the Muses on 
mount Helicon, on the side of 
which was an altar of Heliconian 



Jupiter, as (lesiod says in the 
invocation for his poem on the 
generation l)f the Gods. 

Kai rt 9tft te:^ti**lf t»iiit» W999 tivaXM' 
«f • 

us* 

Begin we from the Muses still to sing. 

That haunt high Helicon, - mid the 
pure spring, 

And altar of great Jove, W)th print- 
less feet 

Dancing surround 

Richardson. 

18. Hence with denial vain, and 
coy excusejl The epithet coy is 
at present restrained to Person. 
Anciently, it was more generally 
combined. Thus Drayton, 

Shepherd, these things are all too coy 

for me. 
Whose youth is spent in jollity and 

mirth. 

That is, " This knowledge is too 

'* hard for me, &c." Eclogues, vii. 

Milton has the same use of coy 

in the Apology for Smectymnuus. 
Thus lie at the mercy of a 
coy fiurting style, &c.*- Pr. W. 

1. 105. ed. 1738. T. Warton. 
21. And as he passes turn,] He 

for the muse seems extraordinary.. 

See Mr. Jortin!8 note on ver. 973,^ 



IC 



t€ 
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And bid fair peace be to my sable shiCQud. ; 
For we were nurst upon the sel&same hill, ; 
Fed the san^e flock , by foufltain^ ^mde^ and rill* 

Together both, ere the high lawns appeared 
Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 
We drove a field, and both together heard 



25 



of Samson Agonistes, where this 
change of the gender is consi- 
dered, 

21. It is probably a corrupt 
reading. The muse is feminine 
further on at ver. 58 and 59. 
And the mistake may have been 
caused by the concluding letter 
of the preceding word as being" 
the same as the first of the word 
she. E. 

22. And bid] So altered in the 
Manuscript from To bid &c. 

23. For the were nurst &c.] 
This is assigned as a reason fi)r 
what he had said befi>re^ 

Hence with denial vain, and coy ex- 
cuse. 

25. Together both, &c.] Here 
a new paragraph begins in the 
edition of 1645, and in all that 
followed. But in the edition of 
1638, the whole context is thus 
pointed and arranged. 

For we were nurst upon the self- 
same hill, 

Fed the same flock^ by fountain, 
shade, and rill ; 

Together both, ere the high lawns 
appeared, &c. ' 

T. Warton. 

25. Probably the new para- 
graph should begin at ver. 23« 
"Forwe&c.'' E. 

26. ^^the opening eyelids of the 
mom,'] This personizing every 
thing that is the subject of ima- 
gination 19 a great part of the 
tnerit of ancient poetry. . The 



present place is from Job| the 
most poetical of all books. Job. 
curses the day in which he was- 
bom . Let the stars of the twilight - 
thereof be dark, let U look for 
light but have none, neither let it 
see the damning of the day. The 
Hebrew (that IVlilton always fol- 
lows) hath neither let it see the 
eyelids of the morning, iii. 9* 
Richardson, 

. The opening eyelids was al- 
tered in the Manuscript from the 
glimmering eyelids. 

26. Perhaps from Thomas Mid- 
dleton's Game at Chesse^ an old 
forgotten play, published about 
the end of the reign of James the 
First, 1625. 

Like a pearl, 
Dropp'd from the opening eyelids, »f 
the morn 
' Upon the bashful rose. 

Shakespeare has *' the morning* s 
" eye/' Rom. and Jul. act iii. s. 5. 
Again^ act ii. s. 3. 

The grey-eyed morn smiles on the 
frowning night. 

T. Warton. 

27. "We continued together 
** till noon, and from thence, &c.* 
The gray-fly is called by the na- 
turalists, the gray^fiy or trumpet" 
fiy. Here we have Milton's.Aor«, 
and sultry horn is the sharp hum 
of this insect at Aoon> or the hot- 
test part of the day. But by some 
this has been thought the chaffer > 
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What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night. 
Oft till the star that rose, at evening, bright^ 

which begins its flight in the 
evening. T. Warton. 

27. We drove afield,'] That is, 
** we drove our flocks afield." I 
mention this, that Gray*8 echo 
of the passage in the Church- 
yar4 ISuegj, yet with another 
liseaning, may not mislead many 
careless readers. 



SO 



How jojous did they drive the team 
.afield. 

See the note, P. R. ii. 565. on 
Miltop's delight in painting the 
beauties of the morning. In the 
Apology for Smectymnuus he de* 
clares, *^ Those morning haunts 
" are where they should be, at 
" home: not sleeping or con- 
''. cocting the surfeits of an irre- 
'' gular feast, but up and stirringy 
** in winter often before the 
** sound of any bell awakens 
^ men to labour or devotion ; in 
'' summer, as oft as the bird that 
** first rouses, or not much tar- 
** dier, to read good authors, 
" &c** Prose Works, i. I09. In 
L' Allegro, one of the first de- 
lights of his cheerful man, is to 
bear the '* lark begin her flight** 
His lovely landscape. o£ Eden al> 
ways wears its niost attractive 
charms at sun-rising. In the 
present instance, he more par- 
ticularly alludes to the stated 
early hours of a collegiate life, 
which he shared, on the self-same 
bill, with his friend Lycidas at 
Cambridge. T. Warton, 
. 28. What iime the gray-fly 
winds her sultry, homi] By the 
gray^fly in this place is meant no 
doubt a brownish kind of beetle 
powdered with a little white. 



commonly known by the name 
of the cock-chafleif or dor-flv. 
These in the hot summer months 
lie quiet all the day feeding upon 
the leaves of the oaks and wil- 
lows, but about sunset fly about 
with just such a sort of noise as 
answers the poet*8 description. 
The author could not possibly 
have chosen a circumstance more 
proper and natural for a shep-, 
herd to describe a summer's even- 
ing by> nor have expressed it in 
a more poetical manner. Thyer, 
Shakespeare has an image of 
the same kind in his Macbeth» 
l»ut he has expressed it with 
greater horror suitable to the 
occasion, act iii. s. 3* 



to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-born beetle with bis drowsy 

hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, &c. 

29* Battening our flocks with 
the fresh dews rf night,] To batten 
is both neutral and active, to 
groft; or to make fat 1 he neutral 
is most common. Shakespeare, 
Haml. act iii* s. 4. 

Could you on this fair mountain 

leave to feed. 
And batten on this moor ? 

And Drayton, Eel. ix. vol. iv« ut 
supr. p. 1431. 

Their haittntng Jlocki on grassie leas 
to hold. - 

Milton had this line in his eye« 
Batfull, that is plentiful, is a 
frequent epithet in Drayton, 
especially in his Polyolbion. 
T» War ton, 

30. Oft till the star Szc.] These 
two line^ wer^ thus in the Manu- 
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Tow*ard heav'n's descent badslop'd his westering whe^* 
Mean while the rural ditties were not mute. 
Tempered to th' oaten flute^ 
Rough Satyrs dancM, and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be absent long, 55 
And old Damsetas lovM to hear our song. . 

But O the heavy change, now thou, art gone. 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, Sheph^, thee the woods, and desert caves 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine overgrown. 



script before Milton altered 
them, . ■ 

Oft till the ev*nstar bright 
Toward heav Vs dcacenc had eIop*d 
his hunmh'd wheel. 

SI. — »At^ west* ring wheeQ 
Drawing toward the west. 
Chaucer, Troilua and Creseide, 
Jf. ii. ver, 905. 

t heaonne 
' Gan wettrin fast, and dounward for 
to wrie* 

31.] And Spenser has to west* 
F. Q. V. Inirod. 8. 

And twice hath risen where he now 

doth west 
And wested twice where he ought rtse 

aright. 

T. Warton. 

35. Temper d to tk* oaten JltUe,] 
Boethius III. Metr. li. 

Illic blanda sonantibus 
' Chordii camiina temperant. 

Richbrdson, 

So Phineas Fletcher, a popular 
author in Milton*s days, Purpl. 
Isl. c. ix. St 3. 

Tempering their sweetest notes unto 
thy lay. 

And again. Poetical! Miscel. 
Cainb. 1636. p. 55. Spenser also 
has, of birds. 



40 



To th' waters fall their tunes attempir 
right. 

So T. L. vii. 598. 

Tempet^d soft tuniiigs. 

T. Warton. 

34. Rough Satyrs danc*da and 
Fauns &c.] Virg. Eel. vi. ^7. 

Turn vero in numerum Fauoosque 

ferasque videres 
Ludere .— — 

Mr. Thyer adds another instance. 

Ye sylvans, Faans, and Satyrs, that 

emong 
These thickets oft have daunc*d after 

his. pipe; &c. 

Past. Eel. on the death of Sir P. 
Sidney. 

S6. And old Damatas hw*d to 
hear ow song»'2 ^^ means pro- 
bably Dr. Wflliam Chappel, who 
had been tutor to them both at 
Cambridge, and was afterwards 
Bishop of Cork and Ross in Ire- 
land. 

39. Thee^ Shepherd, thee the 
nfoods, &c.] This line Was thus 
given in the edition of 1638. 

Thee shepherds, thee the woods, and 
desert cave& 

T. Warton. 

40. With wild thyme and the 
gadding vine o'er grown,'] TuUy, 
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And all their echoes tnoiirn. : ' * 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no more be seen, 

Fanning their joyoiis leaves to thy soft lays. 

As killing as the canker to the rose, 45 

Or taint-worm to the weanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flow^rs^ that their gay wardrobe wear, 

When first the white-thorn blows ; 

Such Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds^ qar. 

< Where were ye,' nymphs, when the remorseless deep 

ClosM o'^r the head .of your.lov*d Lycidas ? . .51 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 



in a beautiful description of the 
growth of the vine, says, that it 
spreads itself abroad '^ mult^lici 
" lapsu et erraiico" De Senect. 
s. XV. T, Warton. 

45. As killing as the canker to 
the rose,'] Shakespeare is fond 
of this image, and, from his very 
frequent repetitions of it, seems 
to have suggested it to Milton. 
T. Warton. 

47. Or frost to fimrs, that 
their gay wardrobe wear,"] Milton 
had first written, their gay buttons 
wear; but corrected it in the 
Manuscript. 

50. Where were ye. Nymphs, 
&c.] He imitates Virgil, Eel. x. 
9. 

Quae nemora, aut qui vos saltus 

habuere puellae 
Naiades, indigno cum Callus amore 

perir6t? 
Nam neque Parnasfii vobis juga, 

nam neque Pindi 
Uiia moram fecere, neque Aonia 

Aganippe. 

as Virgil had before imitated 
Theocritus, Idyl. i. 66. 

ir« ffPKtt fvuaeu ; 



Utf^at ; 

50. But see also Spenser's 

AstropheU st. 22. 

Ah where were ye the while his 
shepherd peares, &c. 

r. Warton. 



52. 



'the steep, 



Where your old Bards, the 
famous Druids, lie, &c.] 
Mr. Richardson's conjecture upon 
this passage, I think,- is the best 
I have seen, that this sleep, 
where the Druids lie, is a place 
called Kerig y Druidion in th^ 
mountains of Denbighshire, or 
Druids' stones, because of the 
fitonechests or coffins, and other 
monuments there in abutidance, 
supposed to have been of the 
Druids. See Camden. Mona 
is the isle of Anglesey, or the 
shady island as it was called by 
the ancient Britons. And Deva 
is the river Dee, the meaning of 
which word Deva is by some 
supposed to be divine water* 
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Where yoor old Bards, the famous Drukls, tie, 

Nor x)D. the shaggy top of 'McMQa high, 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream: 



55 



See Camden's Cheshire. And 
for the same reason that it is 
here called wizard siream, it has 
the name of ancient, halloivd Dee 
in our author's Vacation Exercise; 
and Spenser thus introduces it 
among his rivers^ Faery Queen, 
b. iv. cant. 11. st. Sd* 

. -—And Dee, which Britons long 
ygoqe 
Did call divine, that doth by Chester 
tend« 

And Drajton in his Polyolbion^ 
Song X. 

A brooke it was, suppos'd much 

bus'ness to have seen. 
Which had an ancient bound 'twixt 

Wales and England be^n. 
And noted was by both to be an 

ominouB Jlood, 
That changing of his foards^ the 

future ill or good 
Of either country, told » of cither's 

war or peace. 
The sickness or the health, the dearth 

or the increase &c. 

These places all look toward 
Ireland, and were famous for 
the residence of the Bards and 
Druids, who are distinguished 
by most authors, but Milton 
speaks of ttxem as the same, and 
probably as priests . they .were 
Druids, and. as poets they, were 
Bards, . For Caesar, who has 
given us the best and :mo6t 
authentic account of the ancient 
Druids^ says, that among, other 
things they learn a great number 
of verses. Magnum ibi nume- 
rum versuum ediscere dicuntur.. 
Pe Bel. Gall. lib. vi. c. 13. 

54. Nor on the shaggy top of 
Mona high,] In Draytoa*s Poly- 
olbion, Mona is introduced re- 



citing her own history; where 
she mentions her. thick and dark 
groves as the favourite residence 
of the Druids. 

. Sometimes within my shades, in 
many an ancient wood» 
Whose often>twined tops great Phe« 

bus fires withstood. 
The fearlesse British priests, under 
an aged oake, &c. 

Where, says Selden;" the British 
" Druids tooke this isle of An- 
" glesey, then well-stored with 
" thicke w-oods and religious 
'^ groves, in so much that it was 
"then called Inis dowil. The 
*' dark isle, for their chiefe resi- 
" dence, &c." %. ix. vol. iii, p.' 
837, 889. Here are Milton*8 au- 
thorities. For the Druid-sepul- 
chres, at Kerig y Druidion, he 
consulted Camden. T. Wartdn. 
54, — shaggy topi So P. L. 
vi. 645. The angels uplift 



hills. 



iplift the 

-*By iheiT thaggy tops. 

T, fVarton. 

55. Nor vet where Deva spreads 
her wizard stream :'] In Spenser, 
the river Dee is the hautit of 
magicians. Faery Queen, i. ix. 4.' 
The • Dee has been made the 
scene of a variety- of ancient 
British traditions. The city of 
Chester was called by the Britons 
the Fortress upon Dee ; • which 
was feigned to have been founds 
by the giant Leon, and to have 
been the place of King Arthur's 
magnificent coronation. 

But there is another and per^ 
haps a better reason, why Deva*s 
is a wizard stream. In Drayton, 
this river is styled Xhe hallowed. 
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Aye mej I ^odljr dream 

Had ye been there, tot wbat. could that have done? 



and the holi/, and the ominous 
flood, Polyolb. s. x. vol. iii. p. 
848. i. ix. vol. iii. p. 297. ^ iv* 
vol. iL p. 731. Again, " holy 
'^ Dec/' Heroicdl Epist. vol. i. 
p. 293. And in his Ideas^ vol. 

IV. p. lS7i* And Browne, in 
his Britannia's Pastorals^ b. ii. s. 
v« p. 117* edit. 1616. 

Never more let hoiy Dee 
Qte other rive^e brave^ &Q» 

Much superstition was founded 
on the circumstance of its being 
the ancient boundary between 
England and Wales: see Dray- 
toiif 8. X. See also s. iii. vol. ii. 
p. 7U. 8. xii. vol. iii. p. 901. 
But in the Eleventh Song, Dray>- 
ten .calls the Weever, a river of 
Cheahire, '• The wizard river," 
and immediatdy subjoins^ tiiat 
in prophelick Skill it vies with 
the Dee, .s. xi. vol. iii. p. 86I. 
Here we seem to have the origin 
and thd precise meaning of Mil-* 
ton's appellation. In Comus, 
Wizard also signifies a Diviner 
wh^e it is applied to Proteus, 

V. 872. 

By the Carpathian wUsard*s hook. 

Milton appears to have taken 
a particular pleasure in mention- 
ing this venerable river* In the 
beginning of his first Elegy, he 
almost goes out of his way to 
9pecify his friend's residence on 
the banks of the Dee ; which he 
describes with the picturesque 
and real circumstance of its 
tumbling headlong over rocks 
and precipices into the Irish sea. 
£1. i. 1. 

—i4>cctdua Dewe Cetirentu ab ora, 
. Veigivium prono qua petit amne 
salum. 



But to return to the text im- 
mediately before us. In the 
midst of this wild itotagery, the 
tombs of the Druids, dispersed 
over the solitary mountains of 
Denbighshire, the shaggy sum- 
mits of Mona, and the wizard 
waters of Deva, Milton was in 
his favourite track of poetry. He 
delighted in the old British tra- 
ditions and fabulous histories. 
But his imagination seems to 
have been ui some measure 
warmed, and perhaps' directed 
to these objects, by readmg Dray- 
ton; who in the Ninth and 
Tenth Songs of his Polyolbion 
has very copiously enlarged, and 
almost at one view, on this scen- 
ery. It is, however, with great 
ibroe and felicity of fancy, that 
Milton, in transferring the clas- 
sical seats of the Muses to Bri« 
tain, has substituted places of the 
most romantic kind, inhabited 
by Druids, and consecrated by 
the visions of British bards. And 
it has been justly remarked, how 
coldly and unpoetically Pope, in 
his very correct pastorals, has on 
the same occasion selected only 
the fair Jields of Isis, and the 
winding vales of Cam. 

But at the same time there is 
an immediate propriety in the 
8ub8titutk)n of these places. They 
are in the vicinity of the Irish 
seas, where Lycidas was ship- 
wrecked. It is thus Theocritus 
asks the Nymphs, how it came 
to pass, that when Daphnis died, 
they were not in the delicious 
vales of Peueus, or on the banks 
of the great torrent Anapus, the 
sacred water of Acis, or on the 
summits of mount Etna: because 
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What could the Muse herself that Orphetis bore, 
The Muse herself for her iuchanting son, 
Whom universal nature did lament, 
When by the rout that made the hideous roar. 
His goary visage down the stream was sent. 



60 



all these were the haunts or the 
habitation of the shepherd Daph- 
nis. These rivers and rocks have 
a real connection with the poet*s 
subject. 7*. Warlon. 
56. Aye me ! I fondly dream 
Had ye been there, for what 
could that have done f] 
We have here followed the point- 
ing of Milton*s manuscript in 
preference to all the editions: 
and the meaning plainly is^ I 
fondly dream of your having 
been there, for what would that 
have signified ? Mr. Thyer con- 
jectured that the passage should 
be so pointed, ana Milton has so 
pointed it, though he does not 
often observe the stops in his 
Manuscript. Mr. Jortin likewise 
perceived this to be the sense, 
and asks whether this transpo- 
sition would not be better than 
the common reading. 

Had ye been there— Aye me, I fondly 

dream 
For what eould that have done ? 
What could the Muse &c; 

56, Perhaps the passage may 
be understood thus, " I fondly 
" dream of your assistance if ye 
^^ had been there, for what could 
^^ your presence have availed? 
^' What could the Muse herself, 
" &c." 

The printed copies of 1638, 
1645, and 1673> have it. 

Aye me, I fbndly dream ! 
Had ye been there — ^for what eould 
that have done ? 

VOL IV. 



And the two last of these editions 
were printed under Milton's eye. 
Hence Mr. Warton reads. 

Aye me ! I fondly dream ! 
Had ye been there, &c. 

and he thus explains the pas- 
sage, ** Ah me ! I am fondly 
'' dreaming ! I will suppose you 
^' had been there — hut why should 
** I suppose itj for what would 
" that have availed ?** The words 
in Italics supplying the ellipsis. 
E. 

58. What could ike Muse Slc'] 
Milton had first written thus. 

What could the golden hairM Calliope 

For her inchanting son ! 

When she beheld (the Gods far-sighted 

be) 
His goary scalp roll down the Thra- 

cian lee : 

but in his Manuscript he altered 
these lines with judgment And 
afterwards his goary visage was 
a correction from his divine visage. 
58. P. L. vii. 37. Of Orpheus 
torn in pieces by the Bacchana- 
lians. 

—Nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. 

And his murderers are called 
" that wild rout;* v. 34. Calliope 
was the mother of Orpheus. 
Lyddas, as a poet, is here tacitly 
compared with Orpheus. T. 
Warton. 

60. "^Universal nature."] So 
" universal Pan," P. L. iv. 266. 
T. Warton. 
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Down the swift Qebrtis to the Lesbian shore ? 

Alas ! what boots it with incessant eare 
To tend the homely slighted shepherd's trade. 
And stricdy meditate die thankless Muse ? 
Were it not better done as others use. 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Neaera's hair ? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spi'rit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 



6S 



70 



6S* Dotvn the sw'^i Hebrus to 
the Leshiau shoreS] In calling 
Uebnis swift, Milton, who is 
avaricious of classical authority, 
appears to have followed a verse 
inthe^neid, i. 321. 

'^Volueremque fuga prsevertitar He». 
brum. 

But Milton was misled by a 
wrong, although a very ancient^ 
reading. Even Servius blames 
his author for attributing this 
epithet to Hebrus, " Nam quietis- 
*' simus est, etiam cum per hye- 
'^ mem crescit" [See Burman's 
Virgil, vol. i. p. g5. col. i, edit. 
1746* 4to.] Besides, what was 
the merit <^ the amacon huntress 
Hafpalyce to outstrip a river, 
even if uncommonly rapid ? The 
genuine reading might nave been 
Eurum, as Rutgersius proposed. 

— Volucremque fuga praevertitnr Eu* 



rum* 



T. WartoH^ 



66. And strictly meditate the 
thankless Musefl Meditate the 
Muse, Virg. Eel! i. 2. Musam 
meditaris. The thankless Muse, 
that earns no thanks, is not 
thanked by the ungrateful world: 
as ingratus in I/atin is used in a 
passive as well as active signifi- 
cation. Sallust, Cat ' 'xxxviii. 



otium vngrato labori praetulerat 
Virg. JEn, vii. 425. 

I nunc, mgratU offer te, irrisc, peri- 

cUs. 

68. To ^port with AmaryUis in 
the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nearas 
hair ?] 
Amaryllis, a country lass in The* 
ocritus and Virgil. Neara, M- 
gon's mistress in Virgil's third 
Eclogue. Peck. 

But Mr. Warton shews, that in 
all probability Milton is here 
]^lancing at Buchanan, whose ad- 
dresses to AmarylUs and Neara 
were well known at the time. 
See note at the end of the Elegies. 
E. 

69. Or mth the tangles &c.] 
So corrected in the Manuscript 
from Hid in the tangles &c. 

70. Fame is the spur &c.] The 
reader may see the same senti- 
ment inlarged upon in the Fara^ 
disc Regained, iii. 25. and con- 
^rrned in the notes by numerous 
quotations from the heathei:! phi- 
losophers. 

71. That last infirmity of noble 
mind."] Abate Grillo, in his Let- 
tere, has called '* questa sete di 
" fama et gloria, ordinaria infir- 
" mita degli animi generosi'* 
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To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred shears, 
And slits the thin spun life. But not the praise, 
Phoebus replied, and touchM my trembling ears ; 



75 



Lib. ii. p. 210. ed. Ven. 1604. 

Bowie. 

Plato. And Tacitus, Hist. iv. 5. 
" etiam sapientibus cupido glorias 
^^ novissima exuitur.** See the 
note on P. R. iii. 47* Jortin. 

73. Bui the fair guerdon] Prize, 
reward, recompense. A word 
from the French^ often used by 
our old writers, and particularly 
Spenser. Faery Queen, b. i. 
cant vii. st 15. 

To gain so goodly guerdon* 

Cant X. St S2» 

That glory does to them for guerdon 
gfant« 

74. And think to burst out into 
sudden blaze,'} He is speaking 
of &me. So in P. It iii. 47* 

For what is glory but the Uaze of 
fame^ &c. 

r. Warton. 

75. Comes the blind Fury &c.] 
Of the three fatal sisters, the 
first prepared the flax upon the 
distaff, the stamen of human life ; 
the second spun it; and the 
third cut it on with her shears, 
when the destined hour was 
come. These were distinct from 
the Furies, but Milton calls the 
last a bUnd Fury in his indigna- 
tion for her cutting his friend's 
thread of life untimely and un- 
deserved. Richardson, 



M&ton here has made the Fates 
the same with the Furies; which 
is not quite destitute of autho- 
rity > for so Orpheus in his hyamB, 
two of which are addressed to 
these Goddesses, styles diem, 

Sympson. 

In Shakespeare are the shears 
of Destiny, with more propriety. 
K. John, a. iv. s. 2. 

Think yon I bear the thean of destiny 9 

Milton, however, does not here 
confound the Fates and the 
Furies. He only calls Destiny 
a Fury. In Spenser, we have 
blind Fury. Ruins of Rome, st 
xxiv. 

If the iUnde' Furie which wanes 
breedethoft* 

And in Sackville's Gordobucke> 
a* V. s. 3. 

O Jove, how are these people's hearts 

abus'dy 
And what Uind Fury headlong carries 

them? 

See Observations on Spenser's 
Faery Queen, vol. ii. p. 255. 
edit. 2. T Warton. 

77* Phoebus replied, and touched 
my trembling ears{\ Virgil, £cL 
vi. 3. 

•^Cynthius aurenu 
Vellit et admonuit. 

1-2 
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Fame is no plsuit that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th^ world, nor in broad rumour lies, so 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on' each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed. 

O fountain Arethuse, and thou honourM flood, 85 
Smooth-sliding Miucius, crownM with vocal reeds. 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood : 
But now my oat proceeds, 
And listens to the herald of the sea 

79. Nor in the glistWing foir\ tain, Milton closely and learnedly 
Spenser^ Faery Queen> b. iv. attends to the ancient Greek 
<:ant. v. st 15. writers. See more particularly 

As guileful goldsmith that by seeret *^e„ scholiast on Theocritus, 

gtiu Idyll. 1. 117. And Servius on 

With i^lden JvU doih finely over- Virgil, iBn. iii. 694. £cL X. 4. 

spread Homer says, Odyss. xiii. 408. 

Some baser metal, &c, g^, ^, KPHNH A^vtrt. Compare 

85. fountain Arethuse, Ac] Hesychius, and his annotators, v. 

Now Phcebus, whose strain was KOPAKOS, AA<»£I02 APE0OY. 

of a higher mood, has done SA. And Stephanus Byzant. 

speaking, he invokes the foun- Berkel. p. 162. T. Warton. 

torn Arethuse of Sicily the country 85. — and thou honoured Jhod, 

of Theocritus, and Mmcius, the SmoothsUding Mincius^ 

river of Mantua, Virgil's country. It was at first, 

which river he calls honoured ..—and thou smooth flood, 

flood to shew his respect to that Sofudiding MincUu ; 

poet, and describes much in the ^nd then smooth was altered to 

same manner as Virgil himself famed, and then to honoured in 

has done, Georg. iii. 14. the Manuscript; as soft-sliding 

— .tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat was to smooth-sliding, 

Mindus, et tenera pr^etexit arundinc gg. ^the herald ^ the sea &c.] 

"P*^ Triton. Hippotades, JEolua the 

It was the more necessary for son of Hippotas, called sage 

him to call to mind these two from foreknowing the weather, 

iamotts t>dstoral poets, as now Panope, a sea-nymph : the word 

his own oaten pipe proceeds. itself signifies that pure calm 

85. In giving Arethusa the and tranquillity that gives an 

distinctive appellation of Foun- unbounded prospect over the 
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That came in Neptun^^s plea ; gd 

He ask^d the waves, and askM the felon idnds, 

What hard mishap hath doomM this gentle swain ? 

And questionM every gust of rugged wings 

That blows from off each beaked promontory ; 

They knew not of his story, 95 

And sage Hippotades their answer brings. 

That not a blast was froipi his dungeon stray'd, 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Sleek Panope with all her sisters played. 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark lOQ 

Built in th^ ecHpse, and riggM with curses dark, . 



smooth and level brine; there- 
fore $leek Panope. Richardson. 

94. — -eacA beaked promontory ;} 
Drayton has *^ The utmost end 
" of Comwairs furrowing leak!' 
Polyolb. s. i. vol ii. p. 657* 
T, Warton. 

101. BuiU in ih* eclipse, &c.]] 
Horace speaks much in the same 
spirit concerning the tree by 
whose fall he was in danger of 
being killed. Od. ii. xiii. 1. 

lUe et ne£EWto te posuit die &c» 

And so of a ship, Epod. x. 1. 

Mala solttta navis exit alite. 

And the misfortune is ascribed 
to the ship according to the Latin 
inscription at the beginning of 
the poem, — ^navi in scopulum 
allisa, et rimis et ictu fatiscente. 

101. Although Horace has two 
passages simil^ to this, yet how 
much more poetical and striking 
is the imagery of Milton, that 
the ship was built in the eclipse^ 
and rigged wUh curses. Dr. J« 
Warton. 

Evidently with a view to the 



enchantments in Macbeth, a. iv« 
s. 1. 

—«— Slips of yew 
Silver'd in the moon's eclipse. 

Again, in the same incantation. 

Root of hemlock digg'd i' th' dark. 

The shipwreck was occasioned 
not by a storm, but the bad con- 
dition of the ship, unfit for so' 
dangerous a navigation. T, War^ 
ton. 

101. Mr. Warton adds, that 
" the ship, a very crazy vessel, 
''^struck on a rock, and suddenly 
** sunk to the bottom with all 
''that were on board, not one 
''escaping." A more correct 
account of this disaster, given 
by Hogg, who in 1694^ published 
a Latin translation of Lycidas, 
informs us, that several escaped 
in the boat from the sinking 
vessel; but that Mr. King and 
some others, fatally unmoved 
by the importunities of their 
associates, continued on board 
and perished. Dr. Symmons, 
Life of Milton, p. 108. 

L 3 
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That sunk so low that sacred head of thitie. 

Next Camus, reverend she, went footing slow. 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge, 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge w5 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribe with woe. 
Ah ! Who hath reft (quoth he) my dearest pledge ? 



103. Next Camus, reverend 
sire, &c.] The river Cam is fitly 
introduced upon this occasioh^ 
and is called reverend sire, as 
both Mr. King and Milton were 
educated at Cambridge ; and is 
described according to the nature 
of that river. Went footing slow, 
as it is a gentle winding stream^ 
according to Camden^ who says 
the British word Cam signifies 
crooked. It abounds too with 
reeds and sedge^ for which 
reason his mantle is hairy, and 
his bonnet sedge^ which as a tes- 
timony of bis grief and mourning 
was inwrought mth figures dim, 
and on the edge like to a hyacinth^ 
that sanguine Aower, as it i^rung 
according to ue poets from the 
blood of the boy Hyacinthus or 
of Ajax^ inscribed with woe as the 
leaves were imagined to be 
marked with the mournful let- 
ters At At, For these particulars, 
you mav consult the poets^ and 
especially Ovid> Met. x. 210. 

Eece crnor, qui fusus huttii signave- 

rat herbaniy 
Desinitesse cruor; Tyriogue niten- 

tior ostro 
Flos oritur, formamque capit, quam 

lilia, si tion 
Purpureus color huic, argenteus esaet 

in illis. 
Nod satis hoe Phcebo est; is enim 

fuit auctor honoris ; 
Ipse suos gemitus foliis inscribit j et 

AiAi 
Flos habet jtiscriptum ; funestaque 
• littera ducta est. 



105. Inwrought with figures 
dim,'] In the Manuscript it was 
first vnritten ScrawVd o*er: In^ 
wrought is the marginal reading 
there. 

105. fi gures dmi} Alluding 
to the fabulous traditions of the 
high antiquity of Cambridge. 
But how Cam was distinguished 
by a hairy mantle from other 
rivers, I know not. Warhurtbn. 

It is very probable, that the 
hairy mantle, oeing joined with 
the sedge'bonnet, may mean his 
rus^ or reedy banks. See Notes 
on El. i* 89. It would be diffi- 
cult to ascertain the meaning of 
figures dim. Perhaps the poet 
himself had no very clear or 
determinate idea: but, in ob- 
scure and mysterious expres- 
sions, leaves something to be 
supplied or explained by the 
reader's imagination. T. War» 
ton. 

107. Ah! Who hath reft, quoth 
he, my dearest pledge ?] Mr. Bowie 
compares this line with one in 
the Rime spirituali of Angelo 
Grillo, fol. 7. a. It is a part of 
the Virgin's lamentation on the 
Passion of Christ. 

Deh, disse, ove ne vai mio caro 
pegno ? 

''Alas, quoth she, where goest 
'' thou, my dear pledge ?" And he 
cites also Spenser's Daphnaida, 
where the subject is the same. 
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Last came, and last did' go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake^ 

Two massy keys he bore of inetals kwain, lio 

(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain,) 

He shocriL his miter^d locks, and stem bespake. 

How well could I have spared for thee, young swaiii, 

Enow of such as for their bellies sake 



And reft from me my sweet com* 

panlon. 
And rr/H from me my love, my life, 

my hart. 

T. Warton. 

107. — my dearest pledge ?] My 
dearest child^ as children were 
simply called by the Latins 
pighora, pledges. Richardson. 

109. The pilot of the Galilean 
lake, &c.] Mflton finely raises 
the charficter of St. Peter by 
making him the pilot of the lake 
df Genesareth in Galilee. See 
how artfully he takes this hint 
from Luke v. The ttoo keys (which 
he hath likewise painted poeti- 
cally) Christ himself gave him. 
Matt. xvi. 19. But the mitre, 
which has so fine an efiect in this 
picture^ Milton Would not hdve 
aUdwed him a very few years 
afterwards. See his treatise of 
PrelaticalEpiscopacy. Richardson, 

It seems sdmewhat extraordi- 
nary to introduce St Peter after 
Apollo, Triton> &c. a Christian 
bishop among heathen deities ; 
but here Milton's imagination 
W2i8 dazskd^ his taste corrupted^ 
and his judgment perverted by 
reading the Italian poets. 

110. The golden opes,"] Saint 
Peter*s two keys in the Gospel, 
seem to have supplied modem 
poetry with the allegoric ma- 
chinery of two keys, which are 
variously used. See Dante's In- 
ferno, cant. xiii. and c. xxvii* 



And hence perhaps the two 
keys, although with a different 
application, which Nature, in 
Gray's Ode on the Power of Poe- 
try, presents to the infant Shake- 
speare. In Comus, an admired 
poetical image was perhaps sug- 
gested by Saint Peter's golden 
key, v. 13. Where he mentions 

——That gi^den key 
That opes the palace of eternity. 

T. Warton. 

1 12. He shook his miter d locks,1 
It is much that this inveterate 
enemy of prelacy would allow 
Peter to be a bishop. But the 
whole circumstance is taken from 
the Italian satirists. Besides I 
suppose he thought it sharpened 
his satire to have the prelacy 
condemned by one of their own 
order. Warhurion. 

King was intended for the 
church. T, Warion. 

114. Enow of such &c.3 As 
Milton has frequently imitated 
his master Spenser in this poem, 
so in this place particularly he 
has had an eye to Spenser's in- 
vectives against the corruptions 
of the clergy in his fifth, seventh, 
and ninth Eclogues. 

114. Thus in P. L. b. iv. 193. 

So clomb* this first grand theif Into 

God's fold : 
So since into his church lewd hire' 

tingiciimjt. 

Where lewd signifies ignorant. 
L 4 
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Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold? 114 

Of other care they little reckoning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearer's feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden guest ; 

Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learn'd ought else the least 120 

That to the faithful herdsmaii's art belongs ! 

What recks it them ! What need they ? They are sped ; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 



Even after the dissolution of the 

hierarchy, he held this opinion. 

In his sixteenth Sonnet^ written 

J 652, he supplicates Cromwell^ 

•—To save free conscience from the 

paw 
Of hireling wolves^ whose Gospel is 
their mvw. 

During the usurpation^ he pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled " The 
'^ likeliest means to remove 
" Hirelings out of the church/* 
against the revenues transferred 
from the old ecclesiastic esta- 
blishment to the presbyterian 
ministers. See also his book of 
Reformation in England, Prose 
Works, vol. i. 28. T. Warton. 

119* Blind mouthsJ that scarce 
themselves know how to hold 

A sheep'hook, &c.] 
See instances of the like con- 
struction in Paradise Lost, v. 711. 
and the note there. I will here 
add another from Horace, Sat. ii. 
ii. 39. 

Porreclum magno magnum tpectars 

catino 
Vellem, ait Harpyiis gula digoa ri» 

pacibus. 

120. A sheep-hook,] In the 
tract on the Reformation he says, 
*' Let him advise how he can re- 
' ' ject the pastorfy rod and sheep- 
« hook of Christ-" Pr. W. vol. i. 



15. Widdiffe's pamphlets are 
fall of this pastoral aliusion. T. 
Warton, 

in. That to thefaithjvl herd- 
man*s art belongs /] Peck would 
read shepherd, because a herdman 
does not keep sheep. But herdman 
(not herdsman) has a general 
sense in our old writers; and 
often occurs in Sydney*s Ar- 
cadia, a book well known to 
Milton. In our old Pastorals, 
heard^groome sometimes occurs 
for shepherd, T. Warton. 

122. See note on Comus, 404. 
He might herp use reck as a pas- 
toral word occurring in Spen- 
ser's Kalendar, Decemb. ^^ What 
'^ recked I of wintry age's waste." 
T. Warton, . 

123. And when they Ust, their 
. lean and flashy songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of 
wretched straw ;"] 
No sound of words can be more 
expressive of the sense: and how 
finely has he imitated, or rattier, 
improved, that passage in Virgil ! 
£ci« iii. 26. 

non tu in triviis, indocte, solebas 
Strident! miserum stipula disperdere 
carmen? 

I remember not to have seen the 
word scrannel in any other au- 
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Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 125 

But swollen with wind, and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread: 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 



thor, nor can I find it in any 
dictionary or glossary that I 
have consulted; but I presume 
it answers to the strtdenti of 
Virgil. 

124. Scrannel is thin> meagre. 
" A scrannel pipe of straw" is 
contemptuously for Virgil's '^te- 
'* nuis avena." T, Warion, 

Scrannel is vUe, worthless, 
Johnson. 

128. Besides what the grim 
wolf &c.] We offered some . ex- 
plication of this difficult passage 
in the Life of Milton, that t£e 
poet meant to accuse Archbishop 
Laud of privily introducing po- 
pery, and therefore in his zeal 
threatened. him with the loss of 
his head ; which notion was sug« 
gested to me by Dr. Pearce, the 
Lord Bishop of Bangor. We 
exhibit too Mr. Warburton*^ ex* 
planation of this passage in the 
note on v. ISO. But if neither of 
these accounts seem satisfactory 
to the reader, we will lay before 
him another, in which we have 
the concurrence of Mr. Thver 
and Mr. Richardson. Besides 
what the grim wolf &c. Besides 
what the popish priests privately 
pervert, to their religion: and 
Spenser, in his ninth Eclogue, 
describes them under the same 
image of wolves, and complains 
much in the same manner. 

Yes but thej gang in move secret 

wise. 
And with sheep's clothing doen hem 

disguise. 



They talk not widely as they were 

woont. 
For fear of raungers and the great 

boont: 
But privily prolling to and fro, 
Enaunter they mought be inly know. 

And nothing said, this agrees very 
well with the popular clamours 
of that age against the supposed 
connivance of the court at the 
propagation of popery. In Mil- 
ton's Manuscript nothing is blot- 
ted out, and it is corrected by 
his own hand — and little said, 
which is juster and better. But 
that two-handed engine &c. that 
is, the axe of reformation, is upon 
the point of smiting once for all. 
It is an allusion to Matt. iii. 10. 
Luke iii. 9. And now also the axe 
is laid unto the root of the trees. 
An axe is properly a two'lianded 
engine. At the door, that is, this 
reformation is now ripe, and at 
hand; near, even at the doors. 
Matt. xxiv. S3. Behold the judge 
standeth bqfore the door, James v. 
9. And it was to be a thorough 
and effectual reformation. Stands 
ready to smite once, and smite no 
more, in allusion to the language 
of Scripture, 1 Sam. xxvi, 8. Let 
me smite him, I pray thee, with 
the spear, even to the earth at 
once, and I will not smite him the 
second time. This explication is 
the more probable, as it agrees 
so well with Milton's sentiments 
and expressions in other parts of 
his works. His head was full of 
these thoughts, and he was in 
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Daily devours apace, and nothing said, 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 



130 



expectation of some mighty al- 
teration in religion, as appears 
from the earliest of his prose 
works, which were published not 
four years after this poem. In 
the second book of his treatise of 
Reformation in England, he em- 
ploys the same metaphor of the 
axe of God* s reformation, hewing 
at the old and hoUow trunk ofpa^ 
pacy, and presages the time of 
the bishops to be but short, and 
compares them to a Wen that is 
going to be cut off. Vol. i. p. 
17» 18. edit. 1738. And in his 
Animadversions upon the Re- 
monstrants' Defence, addressing 
himself to the Son of God, he 
says^ *— 2>u< thy kingdom is now at 
hand, and thou standing at the 
door. Come forth out of thy 
royal chambers, O Prince of all 

the kings of the earth, for 

now the voice of thy bride calls 
thee, and all creatures sigh to be 
renewed, p. 91. The reading of 
these treatises of Milton will suf- 
ficiently make appear what his 
meaning must be, and how much 
about this time he thought of 
lopping off prelatical episcopacy. 
1^8. It has been conjectured, 
that Milton in this passage has 
copied the sentiments of Piers, 
a protestant controversial shep- 
herd, in Spenser's Eclogue, May. 
Of this there can be no doubt : 
for our author, in another of his 
puritanical tracts, written 1641, 
illustrates his arguments for 
purging the church of its rapa- 
cious hirelings and insidious 
Wolves, by a quotation of almost 
the whole of Piers's speech ; ob- 



serving/ that Spenser puts these 
words into the mouth of his 
righteous shepherd, ^ not with- 
'* out some presage of these re- 
^* forming times." Animadv. on 
the Remonstr. Def. ubi supr. vol. 
i. p. 98. T. Warton. 

130. But that ttvo^handed tn" 
gine at the door 

Stands ready to smite once, and 
smite no more.'^ 
These are the last wonls of Peter 
predicting (rod's vengeance on 
his church by his ministry. The 
making him the minister is in 
imitation of the Italian poet8> 
who in their satiric pieces against 
the church, always make Peter 
the minister of vengeance. The 
two-handed engine is the two- 
handed Gothic sword with which 
the painters draw him. Compare 
P. L. vi. ^51, where the sword 
of Michael is " with huge two^ 
*' handed sway brandished aloft." 
Stands ready at the door was th^i 
a common phrase to signify ariy 
thing imminent. To smite once, 
and smite no more, signifies a 
final destruction, but f£udes to 
Peter's single use of his sword 
in the case of the high priest's 
servant. Warburton, 

In these lines our author an- 
ticipates the execution of Arch* 
bishop Laud by a two-handed 
engine, that is, the axe; insinu- 
ating that his death 'would re- 
move all grievances in religion, 
and complete the reformation of 
the church. Doctor Warburton's 
supposition only embarrasses the 
passage^ Michael's sword ** with 
" huge two-handed sway'* is evi- 
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Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 
That shrunk thy streams ; return Sicilian Muse, 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 

Their bells, and flowrets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks. 
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dently the old Gothic sword of 
chivalry. This is styled an ew- 
gine, and the expression is a peri- 
phrasis for an axe, which the 
poet did not choose to name in 
plain terms. The sense therefore 
of the context seems to be, " Hut 
<* there will soon be an end of 
<' all these evils: the axe is at 
" hand^ to take off the head of 
<' him who has been the great 
*^ abettor of these corruptions of 
" the Gospel. This will be done 
** by one stroke.** 

In the mean time, it coincides 
just as well with the tenour of 
Milton's doctrine, to suppose, 
that he alludes in a more genersd 
acceptation to our Saviour*s me- 
taphorical axe in the Gospel^ 
which was to be laid to the root 
of the tree, and whose stroke was 
to be quick and decisive. 

It is matter of surprise, that 
this violent invective against the 
Church of England and the hie- 
rarchy, couched indeed in terms 
a little mysterious yet sufficiently 
intelligible, and covered only by 
a transparent veil of allegory, 
jsbould have been publislied un- 
der the sanction and from the 
press of one of our Universities; 
or that it should afterwards have 
escaped the severest animad- 
versions, at a period when the 
proscriptions of the Star-cham- 
ber, and the power of Laud> 



were at their height. Milton, 
under pretence of exposing the 
faults or abuses of the episcopal 
clergy, attacks their establish- 
ment, and strikes at their exist- 
ence. T. JVctrton. 

132. Return AlpkeuSy &c.] As 
he had before distinguished the 
voice of Apollo, so here he far 
more exalts that dread one of St. 
Peter, that quite shrinks up the 
stream of Alpheus. Now this is 
past, return Sicilian Muse, Sice- 
lides Musse. Virg. Eel. iv. 1. 
Now comes pastoral poetry again, 
and calls the vales to cast their 
flowers on Lycidas's hearse, ac- 
cording to the custom of the 
ancients. Richard.on, 

136. — where the mild whispers 
use"] The word use is employed 
in the same sense by Spenser^ 
Faery Queen, b. vi. st. 2. 

Guide ye my fooUngf and conduct me 

well 
In these strange ways, where never 

foot did use, 
Ne none can find, but who was taught 

them by the Muse. 

138. On whose fresh lap the 
swart star sparely looks,'] The 
swart star is the dog-star, Sirius 
ardens, burning and drying up 
things, and making them look 
black and swarthy. But he 
sparely looks on these valleys^ as 
he approaches not Horace's foun- 
tain of Blandusia, Od. iii. xii. 9* 



n 
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Throw hither all your quaint enamellM eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers. 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
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Te flagrantu atrox hora caniculie 
Nescit tangere. 

In the Manuscript it was first 
sparely, then altered to stintly, 
and then to sparely again ; and 
in the next line Throw hither 
was at first Bring hither &c. 

] 38. Swart for swarthy is com- 
mon in Shakespeare. The dog- 
star is so called by turning the 
effect into the cause. Compare 
B. and Fletcher's Philaster^ act 
T. 8. 1. 

w hose stiH shades 
The worthier beasts have made their 

layers, and slept 
Free from the Sirian star, 

T. Warton. 

139- The term e^es is tech- 
nical in the botany of flowers. 
T. Warton. 

142. Bring the rathe primrose 
&c.] The primrose^ being ah 
early flower, is at first very ac- 
ceptable, and being a lasting 
flower, it continues till it is put 
out of countenance by those 
which are more beautiful, and 
so dies forsaken and neglected. 
Jortin. 

The flowers here selected are 
either peculiar to mourning, or 
early flowers, suited to the age 
of Lycidas. The rathe primrose 
is the early primrose, as the word 
is used in Spenser, Faery Queen,^ 
b. iii. cant 3. st 28. 

Too rathe cut off by practice criminal : 

December Shepherd's Cal. 

Thus is my harvest hastcn'd all too 
rathe» 



The rather lambs in February 
are the earlier lambs. 

The raiTter lambs been starved with 
cold. 

And we still use rather for sooner. 
That forsaken dies, imitated from 
Shakespeare, Winter's Tale, act 
iv. s. 5. 

p ale primroses. 
That die unmarried, &c. 

Milton had at first written «r- 
wedded instead of forsaken. The 
whole was thus, 

— ^that unwedded dies 
Cctouring the pale cheek rf wienjoy'd 
love; 

which was a closer copy of his 
original in Shakespeare, 

p ale primroses 
That die unmarried, e'er they can 

behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a 

malady 
Most incident to maids. 

And then followed tliese lines in 
Milton*s Manuscript, 

And that sad flow'r that strove 

To write his own woes on the ver- 
meil grain ; 

Next add Narcissus that still weeps 
in vain. 

The woodbine, and the pansy freakt 
with jet. 

The glowing violet, 

The cowslip wan that hangs his pen- 
sive head. 

And every bud that sorrow^s livery 
wears. 

Let daffadillies fill theu: cups with 
tears, 

Bid amarantus all his beauty shed, 
&c. 

But he altered them in the Ma- 
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The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freakt with jet. 

The glowing violet^ 

The musk-rose, and the well-attirM woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid amarantus all his beauty shed. 

And dafiadillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strow the laureate herse where Lycid lies. 

For so to interpose a little ease, 

Let our frail thoughts dally with fiilse surmise. 



145 



150 



nuscript^ as thejr now stand in 
the printed^ copies; and for the 
garish columbine he substituted 
the welUattired woodbine ; and for 
sad escutcheon wears, sad em- 
broidery wears. 

142. The particular combina- 
tion of ** Rathe primrose" b per- 
haps from a Pastoral called a 
Palinode by £. B. probably £d« 
mond Bolton, in England's He- 
licon, edit. 1614. 

And made the rathe and timely prim^ 
rote grow, 

T. Wartm. 

143. The tufted crow-ioey] This 
is the hyacinth, that sanguine 
Jlower inscribed with woe, as above. 

Richardson, 



144. — and the pan^ JVeakt 
with jet'] Mr. Meadowoourt pro^ 
poses to read streakt with jet^ 
which is a more usual word: 
but freakt is the word in Mil- 
ton's Manuscript as well as in all 
the editions, and I suppose he 
meant the same va freckled or 
spotted. 

152. JFor so to interpose a little 
ease, 

Let ourfraih.houghts dally with 
false surmise^ 
This is extremely tender and 
natural. He had said, 

—the laureate herse where Lycid lies. 

For so, says he, let us endeavour 
for a moment to deceive our- 



An undoubted imitation of ^''^' "°? ^'V ,*«* »' 1«^ 

his corpse is present. 

Aye me I Whilst thee the shores, 

arid sounding seas 

Wash far away &c. 

•— jacet ipse procul, qua mixta supre- 

mum 
Ismenon primi mutant oonfinia ponti, 

says Statins of young Crenseus 
killed fighting in the river Is- 
menos, ix. 358. Richardson, 

153. Let our frail thoughts'] 
Altered in the Manuscript from 
Let our sad thoughts. 



Spenser, in ApriL 

* Bring hither the pinke, and purple 
cuHurabine, 
Withgilliflowres; 
Bfing coronations, and sops in wine, 

Wome of paramours : 
Strowe me the ground with daffa- 
downdillies, 
And cowslips, and kingcups, and 
loved lillies ; 
The prettie pawnee. 
And the chevisawnce^ 
' Shall match with the faire flowre 
deliee. 

Bowie. 
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Aye me ! Whilst thee the shores, and sounding ^eas 

Wash far away, where^r thy bones are hurlM, ,155 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming tide 

Visit^st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

O whether thou to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep^st by the fable of Bellerus old, 160 



153. '"•^ith false surmm.'\ . Th» 
proper sense of the passage re- 
quires a semicolon after surmise; 
and it appears in the edition of 
1638. The second edition, of 
164^^ evidently from an over- 
sight^ has a full point after sur^ 
mise, which has been implicitly 
continued ever since. T. WarUm. 

154. Whilst thee the shores,'] 
Altered lu the Manuscript from 
floods. But Mr. Jortin says shores 
IS improper, and fancies it should 
be shoals, the shallow waters^ 
brevia. In the Mask 115, The 
sounds and seas — the sounds, freta. 
If Milton wrote shores, he per- 
haps had in his mind this passage 
of Virgil, Mn. vi. $62. where 
Palinurus, who, like Lycidas^ 
had perished in the sea^ says, 

Nunc me fluctu* hahet, vertantque in 
lUore vetUu 

On which line Pierius observes, 
Litus no7i tarn de siccOj quctm de 
asperginibus et extrema maris ora, 
intelligitur. But yet, though a 
dead body may be said to be 
washed on the shore by the re- 
turning tides, the shore can hardly 
be said to wash the body ; and 
the expression is harsh and un- 
couth. 

—whilst thee the sounding seas 
Wash far away, &c. 

Far away, thiM; is* in some remote 
place, whatsoever it be. He 



seems rather to mean in some 
place, than to some place. 

156. Whether beyond kc] Whe- 
ther thy body is carried north- 
wards or souuiwards. 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebridet^ 

the western islands of Scotland, 

Where ilwu perhaps under the whelm* 
ing tide, 

it is humming tide in Milton*s Ma- 
nuscript, 

VMC*t the bottom of the monttroui 

world, 

Virgil, ^n. vi. 7^9. 

Et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub 
sequore pontus. 

So classical is Milton in every 
part of this poem. 

156. See On the death of a 
fair Infant, note, v. 38. E. 

158. -""monstrous world."] The 
sea, the wor/^ of mon^^er^, Horace, 
Od. i. iii. 18. Qui siccis oculis 
monstra natantia. Virgil, ^n. vi« 
729. Quae marmoreo fert mon^/ra 
sub sequore pontus. T. Warton. 

159. — moist vows'] Ottr vows 
accompanied with tears. As if 
he had said vota lachrymosa. T. 
Warton. 

160. Skefst by the fable of 
Bellerus old, &c.] Milton doubt- 
ing which way &e waves might 
carry the body of Lycidas, 
drowned in the Irish sea, ima- 
gines it was either driven north- 
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Where the great vision of the guarded mount 
Looks tow^ard Namancos and Bayona's hold ; 



ward beyond the Hebrides, or 
else so far southward as to lie 
sleeping near the fable, or fabu- 
lous mansions of old Bellerus, 
where the great vision of the 
guarded mount looks towards 
the coast of Spain. But where 
can we find the place which is 
thus obscurely described in the 
language of poetry and fiction ? 
The place here meant is probably 
a promontory in Cornwall » known 
at present by the name of the 
Land's End^ and called by Dio* 
dorus Siculus Belerium promon* 
toriuniy perhaps from Bellerus one 
of the Cornish giants, with which 
that country and the poems of 
old British bards were once filled. 
A watch-tower and light-house 
formerly stood on this prqmon- 
t(»y> and looked^ as Orosius says^ 
towards another high tower at 
Brigantia in Gallicia, and con- 
sequently toward Bayonas hold. 
See Orosius and Camden^ who 
concludes his account of this 
part of Cornwall with saying, 
that no other place in this island 
looks directly to Spain. MeadoiD^ 
court. 

it may be farther observed, 
that Milton in his Manuscript 
had written Corineus, and after- 
wards changed it for Bellerus, 
Corineus came into this island 
with Brute, and had that part of 
the country assigned for his share, 
which after him was named 
CorntvalU " To Corineus, says 
" Milton in the first book of his 
History of England, Cornwall, 
as we now call it, fell by lot ; 
the rather by him liked, for 
that the hugest giants in rocks 
" and caves were said to lurk 
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" still there; which kind of mon- 
*^ sters to deal with was his old 
*' exercise/' Of this race of gi- 
ants, we may suppose, was Betle-^ 
rus: but whoever he was, the 
alteration in Milton's Manuscript 
was certainly for the better, to 
take a person from whom that 
particular promontory was de- 
nominated, rather than one who 
gave name to the county at 
large. The fable of Bellerus saiA 
the vision of the guarded mount is 
plainly taken from some of oui^ 
old romances, but we may per- 
ceive what place is intended, the 
Land*8 End, and St. Michael's 
mount in Cornwall. 

160. So Drayton, Polyolb. s. 

• • • 

xxin. 

Then Cornwall croepeth out into the 

westerne maine, 
As, lying in her eye, she pointed stUl 

at Spaine. 

But what is the meaning of 
'' The Great Vision of the Guards 
" ed Mount?" And of the line 
immediately following, ''Look 
'' homeward angel now, and melt 
" with ruth?*; I flatter myself I 
have discovered Milton's original 
and leading idea. 

Not far from the Land's End 
in Cornwall, is a most romantic 
projection of rock, called Saint 
MichaeVs Mount, into a harbour 
called MountS'bay. It gradually 
rises from a broad basis into a 
very steep and narrow, but 
craggy, elevation. Towards the 
sea, the declivity is almost per- 
pendicular. At low. water it is 
accessible by land: and not 
many years ago, it was entirely 
joined with the present shaee, 
between which and the Mounif 
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Look homeward Aogel now, and melt widi ruth : 
And, O ye Dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 



tiiere is a rock called Chapel-rock, 
On the summit of iS'am^ Michael's 
Mount a monastery was founded 
before the time of Edward the 
Confessor, now a seat of Sir 
John Saint Aubyn. The church, 
refectory, and many of the apart- 
ments, still remain. With this 
monastery was incorporated a 
strong fortress, regularly garri- 
soned : and in a Patent of Henry 
the Fourth, dated 140S, the mo- 
nastery itself, which was ordered 
to be repaired, is styled Foriali- 
tium. Rym. Feed. viii. 102, 340, 
341. A stone-lantern, in one of 
the angles of the Tower of the 
church, is called Saint Michael's 
Chair, But this is not the ori- 
ginal Saint Michael's Chair. We 
are told by Carew, in his Survey 
of Cornwall, " A little without 
the Castle [this fortress] there 
is a bad [dangerous] seat in a 
*^ craggy place, called Saint Mi- 
<< chael's Chaire, somewhat daun- 
'^ gerous for accesse, and there- 
"fore holy for the adventure." 
Edit. 1602, p. 154. We learn 
from Caxton's Golden Legende; 
under the history of the angel 
Michael, that '^ Th* apparacyon 
of this angell is manyfold. 
The fyrst is when he appeared 
in mount of Gargan, &c." 
Edit 1493. foL cclxxxii. a. Wil- 
liam of Worcestre, who wrote 
his travels over England about 
1490, says in describing Saint 
Michaels Mount, there was an 
** Apparicio Sancti Michaelis in 
^' monte Tumba antea vocato 
** Le Hore Rbk in the wodd.*' 
Itinerar. edit. Cantab. 1778. p. 
102. The Hoar Rock in, the Wood 
18 this Mount or Rock of Saint 
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Michael, anciently covered with 
thick wood, as we learn frbm 
Drayton and Carew. There is 
still a tradition, that a vision of 
Saint Michael seated on this Crag, 
or Saint Michael's chair, appeared 
tosome hermits: and that this cir- 
cumstance occasioned the found- 
ation of the monastery dedicated 
to Saint Michael. And hence 
this place was long renowned for 
its sanctity, and the object of 
frequent pilgrimages. Carew 
quotes some old rhymes much to 
our purpose, p. 1 54. ut supr. 

Who knows not Mighel's Mount and 
Chaire, 
The pilgrim's holy vaunt ? 

Nor should it be forgot, that this 
monastery was a cell to another 
on a Saint Michael's Mount in 
Normandy, where was also a 
Vision of Saint Michael. 

But to apply what has been 
said to Milton. This Great Vision 
is the famous Apparition of Saint 
Michael, whom he with much 
sublimity of imagination supposes 
to be still throned on this lofty 
crag of Saint Michaets Mount in 
Cornwall, looking towards the 
Spanish coast. The guarded 
mount on which this Great Vision 
appeared, is simply the fortified 
Mount, implying the fortress 
above mentioned. And let us 
observe, that Mount is the pecu- 
liar appropriated appellation of 
this promontory. So in Daniel's 
Panegyricke on the King, st. I9. 
" From Dover to the mount." 
With the sense and meaning of 
the line in question, is immediately 
connected that of the third line 
next following, which here I 
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Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 165 
For Lycidas your soi^row is not dead. 
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now for the first time exhibit 
properly pointed. 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and 
melt with ruth. 

Here is an apostrophe to the 
Angel Michael, whom we have 
just seen seated on the Guarded 
Mount. '* O Angel, look no 
longer seaward to Namancos 
and fiayona*8 hold: rather turn 
your eyes to another object. 
" Look homeward, or landward, 
look towards your own coast 
now^ and view with pity the 
corpse of the shipwrecked 
Lycidas floating thither." But 
I will exhibit the three lines 
together which from the context. 
Lycidas was lost on tlie seas near 
the peast» 

' Where the great vision • of the 

guarded mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bay- 

ona*8 hold ; 
Look homeward. Angel, now^ and 

melt with ruth. 

The Great Vision and the Angel 
are the same thing: and the verb 
look in both the two last verses 
has the same reference. The 
poet could not mean to shift the 
application of look, within two 
lines. Moreover if in the words 
Look homeward ansel now — the 
address is to Lvcidas, as Mr. 
Thyer supposed, a violent, and 
too sudden, an apostrophe takes 
place J for in the very next line 
Lycidas is distinctly, called the 
hapless youth. To say nothing, 
that this new angel is a hapless 
youth, and to be wafted by dol- 
phins. T. Warton. 

163. and melt with ruth:'] 

With pity. Spenser, Faery Queen, 
b. i. cant. vi. st. 12. 
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Are won with pity and unwonted 
ruih^ 

Fairfax, cant. ii. st. 11. 

All rutliy compassion, mercy he 
forgot. 

164. Andf O ye dolphins, waft 
the hapless youth"] Alluding to 
what Pausanias says of Palaemon 
toward the end of his Attics, 

that a dolphin took him up, 
and laid his body on the %hoite 

" at Corinth where he was 

*' deified." Richardson. 

165. Weep no more, &c.] Mil- 
ton in this sudden and beautiful 
transition from the gloomy and 
mournful strain into that of hope 
and comfort seems pretty plainlv 
to imitate Spenser in his llta 
£clogue, where bewailing the 
death of some maiden of great 
blood, whom he calleth Dido, 
in terms of the utmost grief and 
dejection, he breaks out all at 
once in the same manner. Thyer. 

1 65. Spenser's November, £cl. 
xi. 

Cefise now my Muse, now cease thy 

sorrowes sourse ! 
She raignes a goddess now amid the 

saints. 
That whilom was the saint of shep- 

heards light ; 
And is enstidled now in heavena 

hight.—- 
No danger there the shepheard can 

astert, 
Fayre fields and pleasant leas there 

beene. 
The fields aye fresh, the groves aye 

greene.— 
There lives she with the blessed-gods 

in blisse. 
There drinks she nectar with ambro- 
sia mixt, &c. 

See the Epitaphium DamoniB, 
V. ^01— 218w and Ode on th# 
Death of a fair Infant, st. x. T. 
tWarton. 

M 
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Sunk though he be beneath the wat'ry floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new spangled ore 170 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky: 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of him that walkM the waves, 

Where other groves and other streams along. 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, i7i5 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 



166. — is not dead, &c.] See 
Ode on the Death of a fair In- 
fant, V. 29. note. E. 

168. So sinks the day-star] 
The thought of a starts being 
washed in the ocean, and thence 
shining brighter, is frequent 
among the ancient poets: and 
at the first reading I conceived 
that Milton meant the morning 
star, alluding to Virgil, ^En. viii. 
589. 

Qualis ubi oceani perfusus Lucifer 
unda &c. 

but upon farther consideration I 
rather think that he means the 
sun, whom in the same manner 
he calls the diurnal star in the 
Paradise Lost, x. IO69: and 
Homer, if the hyraa to Apollo 
be his, compares ApoRo to a star 
in mid-day, ver. 441. 

168. Compare Gray's Bard, 

— <-H«th quenchM the orb of day $ 
To-morrow he repairt thegolden flood. 

T. Warton. 

172. Through the dear might 

Sffiim that tvalk'd the wavers,"] A 
esignation of our Saviour by a 
miracle which bears an imme- 



diate reference to the subject ef 
the poem. T. Warton. 

174. Where other groves and 
other streams along,'] Virgil^ ^n. 
vi. 641. 

— solemque suum, sua sidera noruDt. 
And Ariosto, cant, xxxiv. st. 7^* 

There other rivers stream, smile 

other fields 
Than here with us, and other plains 

are stretch'd. 
Sink other valleys, other mountains 

rise. &c. 

1 75. With nectar pure his oozy 
locks he laves,] Like Apollo in 
Horace, Od, iii. iv. 6I. 

Qui rore puro Gastalitt lavit 
Crines solutos. 

176. And hears the unexpressive 
nuptial songf] In the Manuscript 
it was. at first List*ning the unex- 
pressive &c. This is the song in 
the Revelation, which no man 
could learn but they who were not 
defiled with women, and were vir- 
gins: Rev. xiv. 3, 4. The au- 
thor had used the word unexpres^ 
sive in the same manner before 
in his Hymn on the Nativity^ 
St 11. 

Harpingf in loud and solemn quire 
With unesprestive notes to heav'n*s 
new-born heir. 
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In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the ssunts above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 
That sing, and singing in their glory move, ito 

And wipe the tears for ever from his eyes. 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore, 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. ib5 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to th' oaks and rills. 



Nor are parallel instances want- 
ing in Shakespeare. As you like 
it, act ill. 0. 2. 

The fafr, the chaste, and uneafpreuive 
she* 

And in like manner irmtppressine 
is used for not lo be suppressed. 
Julius Caesar^ act ii. s. 2. 

Nor th' intuppranoe xnetUe of our 
spirits. 

176. So in the Latin poem^ 
Ad Patrem, v. 37- 

Immortale melos, et inenarraibUe car- 
men. 

T. Warion. 

177* In the blest kingdoms meek 
of joy and love,] That is, in the 
blest kingdoms of meek joy and 
love; a transposition of the ad- 
jective, which we meet with also 
m the Paradise Iiost, ix.. SIS, 

So sjpiakt domestic Adam in his care, 

in which verse domestic is with- 
out doubt to be joined to care, 
and not to Adam, as the common 
opinion is. So also in the same 
book, ver. 225. 

—and th' hour of tupper comes nn- 
eam*d. 

Thyer, 



179. In solemn troops^ and smef4 
societies,'] Compare Par. Lost, xi. 
82. 

By the waters of life wbetee'er tbey 

sate 
Infdlowfhipt iff joy, the sons of U^}it, 

&c. 

T. Wartorf. 

183. Henceforth thou art the 
genius of the shore,] This is said 
in allusion to the story of MeU- 
certa, or Palsemon, who with his 
mother I no was drowned, and 
became a sea-deity propitious to 
mariners. Ovid» Met. iv. Fast* 
vi. Virgil, Georg. i. 43& 

Votaque servati solveat in littore 

nautas 
Glauco, et Panopeas, et Inoo MeU- 

certs. 

And as Mr. Jortin observes, it is 
pleasant to see how the most 
antipapistical poets are inclined 
to canonize and then to inv(^ 
their friends as saints. See the 
poem on the fair Infant, st 10. 

184iL '--and shalt be sood &c.] 
The same compliment mat Virgil 
pays to his Daphnis, Eel. v. 64. 



— Deus, deus ille, Menalca. 
Sis bonus 6 felhcque tuis ! &c. 



Thyer. 
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While the still mom went out with sandals gray. 
He touchM the tender stops of various quills, 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay: 
And now the sun had stretch 'd out all the hills. 



190 



188. He touched the tender stops 
of various quills,'] By stops he 
means not such stops as belong 
to the organ^ but what we now 
call the holes of any species of 
pi{)e or flute. Thus Browne^ 
Britan. Past. b. if. s. 3. 

What musicke is there in a shep- 
herd's quill. 
If but a tiop or txoo therein we spie ? 

And Drayton, Mas. Elys. 

Teaching every <to/7 and fco^. 
To those that on the pipe do play. 

So. in Hamlet, where the Players 
enter with the Recorders, ^' Govern 
" these ventages with your finger 
"and thumb*: — ^look you, these 
« are the stop?." T. Warton. 

189- With eager thought roar' 
bling his Doric lay ?] He calls it 
Doric lay, because it imitates 
Theocritus and other pastoral 
poets, who wrote in the Doric 
dialect. Though Milton calls 
himself as yet uncouth, he fvar^ 
hies with eager thought his Doric 
lay ; earnest of the poet he was 
to be, at least; as ne promises 
in the motto to these juvenile 
poems of edit. 1645. 

— baccare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua 
futuro. 

This looks very modest, but see 
what he insinuates. The first 
part of Virgil's verse is, 

Aut si ultra ptadtum laitdarit baccare 
frontem &c. 

Richardson* 

See note on v. 2. This is a 
Doric lay, because Theocritus 



and Moschus had respectively 
written a bucolic on the deatb 
of Daphnis and Bion. And the 
nlune Lycidas, now first imported 
into English pastoral, was adopt- 
ed, not from Virgil, but from 
Theocritus, Idyll, vii. 27. 

ATKIAA ^Xm, ^avri to irtnrtg 
EfAfUt XTPIKTAN ^ly* mru^9x«ff ivn 

99fUUft, 

Ed r «/tifnf^irri. 

His character is afterwards fully 
justified in the Song of Lycidas. 
And he is styled " dear to the 
*' Muses,'* V. 95. And our au- 
thor's shepherd Lycidas could 
"build the lofty rhyme." A 
Lycidas is again mentioned by 
Theocritus, Idyll, xxvii. 41. And 
a Lycidas supports a Sicilian di- 
alogue in one of Bion's Bucolics, 
vii. See Epitaph. Damon. ▼. 139. 
T. Warton. 

190. And now the sun had 
sireich'd out all the hills,^ He 
had no doubt Virgil in his eye. 
Eel. i. 83. 

£t jam summa procul villarum cul- 

mina Aimant, 
Majoretque cadunt altis de montibttt 

umbrct, 

VirgiFs is an admirable descrip«- 
tion of a rural evening, but 1 
know not whether Milton*s is not 
better, as it represents the sun 
setting so by degrees. 

And now the sun had strelcbM out 

all the hills, 
And now was dropp'd into the western 

bay : 

though it must be said that the 
image of the smoke ascending 
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And uow was droppM into the western bay; 
At last he rose, and twitchM his mantle blue: 
To-morrow to fresh woods, and pastures new. 



from the village-chimneys^ which . 
Milton has omitted^ is very na- 
tural and beautiful. 

190. But Miltpn, if he had 
this passage of Virgil in his eye^ 
judiciously omitted the image 
which Dr. Newton praises^ as it 
was unsuitable to the solitary 
scene, "the oaks and rills/* 
which he describes. E. 

193. To-morrow to fresh woods 
and pastures netv.'] Theocritus, 
Idyll, i. 1451 

Jorlin. 

193. So Phineas Fletcher, Pur- 
pie Isl. c. vi. St. 77. 

. To-morrow shall ye feast in pastures 
new. 
And with the rising sunne banquet 
on pearled dew. 

T. fVarton. 

Mr. Richardson conceives, that 
by this last verse the poet says 
(pastorally) that he is hastening 
to, and eager on new works: 
but I rather believe that it was 
said in allusion to his travels into 
Italy, which he was now medi- 
tating, and on which he set out 
the spring , following. I will 
conclude my remarks upon thi^ 
poem with the just observation 
of Mr. Thyen The particular 
beauties of this charming pastoral 
are too striking to need much 
descanting upon ; but what gives 
the greatest grace to the whole 
is that natural and agreeable 
wildness and irregularity which, 
runs quite through it, than which 
Aothing could be better suited 



to express the warm affection 
which Milton had for his f^end, 
and the extreme grief he was in 
for the loss of him* Grief- is> 
eloquent, but not formal. 

It must be owned, however* 
that grief is not so learned as 
is this poem, nor does it incline 
the heart to bitter sarcasms upon 
persons little, if at all, connected 
with the subject of sorrow. £. 
I see no extraordinary wildness 
and irregularity according to 
t)r. Newton, in the conduct of 
this little poem. It is true there, 
is a very original air in it> al- 
though it be lull of classical imi- 
tations: but this, I think, is 
owing, not to any disorder in 
the plan, nor entirely to the vi- 
gour and lustre of the expres- 
sion, but, in a good degree, to 
the looseness and variety of the 
metre. Milton's ear was a good 
second to his imagination. Hurd, 
, Addison says, that he who 
desires to know whether he has 
a true taste for history or not, 
should consider, whether he is 
pleased with Livy*s manner of 
telling a story; so, perhaps, it 
may be said, that he who wishes 
to know whether he has a true 
taste for poetry or not, should 
consider whether he is highly 
delighted or not with, the perusal 
of Milton's Lycidas. If I might 
venture to place Milton*s Works, 
according to their degrees of 
{)oetic excellence, it should be 
perhaps in the following order ; 
Paradise Lost, Comus, Samson 
Agonistes, Lycidas, L' Allegro, 
II Penseroso. The three last are 
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in such an exquUite 8tra!n> says 
Fenton, that though he had left 
no other monuments of his ge- 
nius behind . him, bia oame bad 
been immortal. Dr. J. Warton, 
" [Mr. Punster hopes that Para- 
dise Regained '* slipped acci- 
" dentally out of this list." Mr. 
Todd gives a note of Dr. War- 
ton's on P. R. 1. 44. which shews 
at least that he rated the Par. 
Beg. very highly. JS.] 

Doctor Johnson observes, that 
Lycidas is filled with the heathen 
deities 5 and a long train of my- 
thological imagery, such as a 
College easily supplies. But it 
is such also, as even the Coiirt 
itself could now have easily sup- 
plied. The public diversions, 
and books of all sorts and from 
all sorts of writers, more espe- 
cially compositions in poetry, 
were at this time overrun with 
classical pedantries. But what 
writer, of the same period, has 
made these obsolete fictions the 
vehicle of so much fancy and 
poetical description ? How beau- 
tifully has he applied this sort of 
allusion, to the Druidical rocks 
of Denbighshire, to Mona, and 
the fabulous banks of Deva! 
It is objected, that its pastoral 
form is disgusting. But this 
was the age of pastoral : and yet 
Lycidas has but little of the bu- 
colic cant, now so fashionable. 
The Satyrs and Fauns are but 
just mentioned. If any trite ru- 
ral topics occur, how are they 
heightened ! 

Together both, ere the high lawns 

appear'd 
Under tbe opening eyelids of the morn» 
W« drove afield, and both together 

heard 
What time the gray-fiy winds her 

sultry born, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the fresh 

dews of ni^. 



Here the day-break is desGribett 
by the faint appearance of the 
upland lawns under the first 
gicams of light 1 the son-set by 
the buzzing of the chaffer: and 
the night sheds her fresh dews 
on their flocks, we cannot 
blame pastoral imagery, and 
pastoral allegory, which carry 
with them so much natural 
painting. In this piece there is 
perhaps more poetry than sor- 
row. But let us read it for 
its poetry. It is true, that pas- 
sion plucks no berries from the 
myrtle and ivy, nor calls upon 
Arethuse and Mincius, nor tells 
of rough Satyrs with cloven heel. 
But poetry does thisj and in 
the haiMls of Milton, doea it 
with a peculiar and irresistible 
charm. Subordinate poets ex- 
ercise no invention, when they 
tell how a shepherd has lost his 
companion, and must feed his 
flocks alone, without any judge 
of his skill in piping : but Mil- 
ton dignifies and kdorns these 
common artificial incidents with 
unexpected touches of pictur- 
esque beauty, with the graces of 
sentiment, and with the novelties 
of original genius. It is ob- 
jected ** here is no art, for there 
'* is nothing new." To say no- 
thing that there may be art 
without novelty, as well as no- 
velty without art, I must reply, 
that this objection will vanish, 
if we consider the imagery Which 
Milton has raised from local cir- 
cumstances. Not to repeat the 
use he has made of the moun- 
tains of Wales, the isle of Man, 
and the river Dee, near which 
Lycidas was shipwrecked; let 
us recollect the introduction of 
^ the romantic superstition of St. 
Michael's Mount in Cornwall, 
which overlooks the Irish seas. 
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the fata] scene of his friend's 
disaster. 

But the poetry is not always 
unconnected 'with passion. The 
puet lavishly describes an ancieni 
sepulchral rite, but it is made 
preparatory to a stroke of ten- 
derness. He calls for a variety 
of flowers to decorate his friend's 
hearse^ supposing that his body 
was pres^nt^ and forgetting for 
a while that ii was floating far 
off in the ocean. If he was 
drowned, it was some consolation 
that he was to receive the de- 
cencies of burial. This is a 
pleasing deception : it is natural 
and pathetic. Biit the real ca-* 
tastrophe recurs. And this cir- 
cumstance again opens a new 
vein of itnagi nation. 

Dr. Johnson censures Milton 
for his allegorical mode of telling 
that he and Lycidas studied 
together, under the fictitious 
images of rural employments, 
in which, he says, there can be 
no tenderness ; and prefers Cow- 
ley's lamentation of the loss o^ 
rikihrey, the companion of his 
labours, and the part her of his 
discoveries. I know not if, in 
this similarity of subject, Cowley 
ha^ mofe tenderness ; I am ^ure 
he has less poetry. I will allo# 
that he has more wit, and mofe 
smart similies. The sense of 
our author's allegory on this oc- 
casion is obvious, arid is just as 
intelligible as if he had used 
plain terms* It is a fiction, that 
when Lycidas died, the woods 
add caves were deserted and 
overgrown with wild thyme and 
luxuriant vines, and that all 
their echoes mourned ; and that 
the green copses no longer waved 
their joyous leaves to his soft 
strains : but we cannot here be 



at a loss for a meaning, a mean- 
ing which is as clearly perceived, 
as It is elegantly represented. 
This is the sympathy of a true 
poet. We know that Milton 
and King were not nursed on 
the same hill ; that ttey did not 
f6ed the isdme Jlokk, h}f fomtmn, 
shade, or rill; and that rough 
Satyrs and Fduns with cloven heel 
never danced to their rura2cft/<i«^ 
But who hesitates a niotnm lot 
the application? Nor are such 
ideas more untrue, certainly not 
less far-fetched and unnatural, 
than when Cowley says, that he 
and Harvey studied together 
every hight with such unremitted 
diligence, that the twin- stars of 
Leda, so famed for love, looked 
down upon the twin -Students 
with wonder from above. And 
where is the tenderness, when 
he wishes, that, on the melan- 
choly event, the branches o^ 
the trees at Cambridge, under 
which they walked, would com- 
bine the oi selves into a darker 
umbrage, dark as the grave in 
^vhich his departed friend wa^ 
newly laid ? 

Our author has also been cen- 
sured for mixing religious dis7 
putes with pagan and pastoral 
ideas. But he had the authority 
of Mantuan and Spenser, noW 
coiisidered as models in this way 
of Writing. Let me add, that 
our poetry was not yet purged 
from its Gothic combinations; 
nor had legitimate notions of 
discrimination and propriety so 
fai* prevailed, as sufficiently to 
influence the growing improve- 
ments of English composition. 
These irregularities and incon- 
gruities must not be tried by 
modern criticism. 
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XVIII. 
The Fifth Ode of Horace, Lib. f. 

Quis miilta gracilis te puer in rosa, rendered almost word for 
word without rhyme, according to the Latin measure, a» 
near as the language will permit. 

W^H AT slender youth bedewM with liquid odours 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 

Pyrrha? for whom bind^st thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair, 
Plain in thy neatness ? O how oft shall he 5 



This Ode was first added in 
the second edition of the author's 
poems in 1673. 

1. What slender youth'] In 
this measure, my mend and 
school-fellow Mr. William Col- 
lins wrote his admired Ode to 
Evening ; and I know he had a 
design of writing many more 
Odes without rhyme. In this 
measure also, an elegant Ode 
was written on the Paradise Lost^ 
hy the late Captain Thomas, 
formerly a Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, at the time that 
Mr. Benson gave medals as prizes 
for the best verses that were pro- 
duced on Milton at all our great 
schools. It seems to be an 
agreed point, that Lyric poetry 
cannot exist without rhyme in 
our language. Some of the Tro- 
chaics, in Glover's Medea, are 
harmonious, however, without 
rhyme. Dr.^J. Warton. 

Dr. J. Warton might have 
added, that his own Ode to 
Evening was written before that 
of his friend Collins ; as was a 
Poem of his^ entitled the As- 



sembly of the Passions, before. 
Collinses favourite Ode on that 
subject 

There are extant two excel- 
lent Odes, of the truest taste, 
written in unrhyming metre 
many years ago by two of the 
students of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and among its chief orna- 
ments^ since high in the church. 
One is on the death of Mr. 
Langton, who died on his travels* 
by the late Dr. Shipley, Bishop 
of St. Asaph : the other, by the 
present Archbishop of York, is 
addressed to George Onslow, 
Esquire^ the Speaker. But it 
may be doubted, whether there 
is sufficient precision and ele- 
gance in the English language 
without rhyme. In Engiand's 
Helicon, there is (Enone*s com-* 
plaint in blank verse, by George 
Peele, written about 1590. The 
verses indeed are heroic, but the 
whole consists of quatrains. T* 
Warton. 

5. Plain in thy neatness Fl 
Rather *' plain in your orna- 
*^ ments** Milton mistakes the 
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On faith and changed Gods complain, and seas 

Rough with black winds and storms 

Unwonted shall admire I 
Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold. 
Who always vacant always amiable lo 

Hopes thee, of flattering gales 

Unmindful. Hapless, they 
To whom thou untried seem^st fair. Me in my vowM 
Picture the sacred wall declares t^ have hung 

My dank and dropping weeds 15 

,To the stern God of sea. 



Ad Pyrrham. Ode V4 

Horatius ex Pyrrhse illecebris tanquam e naufragio enataverat, 
cujus amore irretitos, affinnat esse miseros. 

QUIS multa gracilis te puer in rosa 
Perfusus liquidis urget odoribus, 

Grato, Pyrrha, sub antro ? 

Cui flavam religas comam 
Simplex munditiis ? heu quoties fidem 5 

Mutatosque 4^s flebit, et aspera 

Nigris aequora ventis 

Emirabitur insolens ! 
Qui nunc te firuitur credulus aurea, 



jdiomatical use of munditice. She '' yrham do you^ who study no 

wiU plain in her dress, or in the ^^ ornaments qf dress, thus unaf- 

manner of adorning herself. The " fectedly bind up your yellow 

sense of Uie context is, " For " locks ?'• T. Warton. 
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Qui semper vacuam saiiper amabilem id 

Sperat, nescios auras 

Fallacis. Miseri quibus 
Intentata nites. Me tabula sacer 
Votiva paries indicat uvida 

Suspendisse potenti 15 

Vestimenta maris Deo. 



FRAGMENTS OF TRANSLATIONS*. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth*. 

Brutus thus addresses Diana in the coimtry of Leogecia, 

Goddess of shades, and huntress, who at will 
Walk'st on the fowling f spheres, and through the 

deep; 
On thy third reign the e&rth look now, and tell 
What land, what seat of rest, thou bidd^st me seek, 
What certain seat, where I may worship thee 
For aye, with temples vow^d, and virgin quires. 

To whom^ sleeping before the altoflr^ Diana a/n&ioefi^s in a vision 

the same night, 

Brutus, far to the west, in th^ o<!;ean wide, 
Beyond the realm of Gaul, a Isiiid therd lies, 

* These fragments of transla-* itaites to be the work^ not of 

tions, taken from various parts Milton, but of Washington the 

of Milton's Prose Works, 1 in- Translator of the Defensio. See 

sert from Mr. Wharton's edition ; the following note b. E. 

omittifig, hoivever, those from * Hist. Brit. i. xi. *'Diva po^- 

MiJton's Defensio^ which Mr.' '' tens nemofmri, &e." 

Wai1»n Adopts ttom preceding t Tickell itid Feritoft t6ad 

editions^ bat which he hirtiself Idkring. . 
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Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of old, 
Now void, it fits thy people: thither bend 
Thy course^ there shltlt thou fiod a lasting seat ; 
There to thy sons ftnotiier Trby shall rise. 
And kings be bom of thee, whose dreadful might. 
Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold.** 

Ah Con^tantine, of how much ill was cause. 
Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope receivM of thee.** 

Dante.* 

Founded in chaste and humble poverty, 

^Gainst them that raisM thee dost thou hft thy horn^ . 

Impudent whore, where hast thou plaoM thy hope? 

In thy adulterers, or thy ill-got wealth? 

Another Constantine comes not in haste.^ 



** From M]lton*s Hist. Engl, 
b. i. Pr. W. ii. 5. These Frag* 
ments of translation were col- 
lected by Tickell from Milton's 
Prose Works. More are here 
added. But those taken from 
the Defensio are not Milton's^ 
but are in Richard Washington's 
Translation of the Defensio into 
English. Tickell, supposing that 
Milton transkUied his own Latin 
Defensio into English^ has in- 
serted them among these frag- 
ments.of Tramladons as the pro« 
ductions of Milton. Birch has 
reprinted Richaird Washington's 
translation, which appealed in 
1692, 8vo. among our author^s 



Prose Works. T. Warton. 

^ Infem. c. xix. See Hoole's 
Ariosto, b. xvii. v. 552. vol. ii. p« 

^ From Of Reformation in 
Englaitd, Prose Wcifk», vol. i. p* 
10. 

• Parad. c. xx. So say Tickell 
and Fenton, from Milton him- 
self* But the sentiment only is 
in Pante« The* translation is 
frrnn Petrarch, Sonn. 108. "Fun- 
data in casta et humili pover-* 
tate^ &c/' Expunged in some 
editions of Petrarch for obviouft 
reasons. T. Warton, 

^ From Of Reformatioil, &c. 
Prose WorkfT, v©l. i. p. 10. 
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AlLIOSTO.S 

Then past he to a flow'jy mountain green. 
Which cmce smelt aweet^ now stinks as odiously : 
This was the gift, if you the truth will have. 
That Constantine to good Sylvester gave.^ 

Horace.^ 

Whom do we count a good man ? Whom but he 
Who keeps the laws and statutes of the senate. 
Who judges in great suits and controversies, 
Whose witness and opinion wins the cause? 
But his own house, and the whole neighbourhood. 
Sees his foul inside through his whited skin.*" 

Euripides.* 

Thfs is true liberty,, when freeborn men 
Having t^ advise the public may speak free ; 
Which he who can, aqd will, deserves high praise: 
Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace. 
What can be a juster in a state than this?°^ 



Horace." 
Laughing, to teach the truth. 



What hinders? As some teachers give to boys 
Junkets and knacks, that they may learn apace.*^ 



» C. xxxiv. 80. Tickell and 
Fenton have added some lines 
from Harrington's version. T. 
Warton. 

^ From Of Reformation-, &c. 
Prose Works, vol. i. p. 10, 

* Epist i. xvi. 40. 
• ^ From Tetrachordon, Prose 
Works; vol. i. ^SQ. 



* IKETIA. V. 440. 

• " Milton*8 Motto to his " Are- 

" opagetioa, A Speech for the 

" liberty of unlicensed Printing, 

" &c/' Prose Works, vol. i. 141. 

» Sat. i. i. 24. 

• From Apol. Smectymn. 
Pilose Works, vol. i. Il6; 
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HORACE.P 

— - Joking decides great things. 



Stronger and better oft than earnest can.^ 

Sophocles/ 

^Tis you that say it, not I. You do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words.' 



Seneca.* 
There can be slain 



No sacrifice to God more acceptable. 
Than an unjust and wicked king." 

' Sat. i. X. 14. • From Apol. Smectymn. ibid* 

•» Apol. Smectymn. vol. i. p. * Hercul. Fur. 

116. • From Tenure of Kings, &c, 

' Electra, v. 627. Prose Works, vol. i. 315. 
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XIX. 

On the new forcers of conscience under the Long 

Parliament, 

Because you have thrown off your Prelate Lore]) 
And with stiff vows renouncM his Liturgy, 
To seize the widowM whore Plurality 
From them whose sin ye envied, not abhorr'd, 

Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword ^ i 

To force our consciences that Christ set firee, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy 



This copy of verses was first 
added in the secood edition of 
the author's poems in I&IS^ and 
I suppose was xx^de, when the 
Directory was established^ and 
disputes ran high between the 
Presbyterians and Independents 
in the year 1645, the latter 
pleading for a toleration, and 
the former against it. And in 
the Manuscript it is not in 
Milton*s own hand, but in 
another^ the same that wrote 
some of the Sonnets. 

1 . Became you have thrown off 
your Prelate Lord, &c.] In railing 
at establishments, Milton not 
only condemned episcopacy. He 
thought even the simple institu- 
tions of the new reformation too 
rigid and arbitrary for the natural 
freedom of conscience. He con- 
tended for that sort of individual 
or personal religion^ by which 
every man is to be his own 
priest. When these verses were 
written, which form an irregular 
sonnet, presbyterianism was tri- 
umphant: and the independents 
and the churchmen joined in one* 



common complaint against a 
want of toleration. The church 
of Calvin had now its heredct. 
T. Warton. 

2. And with stiff vows renouncd 
his Liturgy,"] The Directory was 
enforced under severe penalties 
in 1644. The legislature pro- 
hibited the use of the Book of 
Common Prayer, not only in 
places of public worship^ but in 
private families. T. Warton. 

3. the widofv'd whore'^ In 

the Manuscript it was at first 

t?ie vacant whore* 

7. — with a classic hierarchy] 
In the Presbyterian form of go- 
vernment there were congrega- 
tional, classical, provincial, and 
national assemblies. See what 
the author says in his Observa- 
tions on the Irish peace, p. S56. 
vol. i. edit. 1738. " Their next 
'^ impeachment is, that we oppose 
" the Presbyterial government, the 
" hedge and bulwark of religion. 
" Which all the land knows to 
" be a most impudent falsehood, 
^' having established it with all 
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Taught ye by mere A, S, and Rotberford? 
Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
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" freedom, wherever it hath 
'' been desirjed. Nevertheless, 
as we perceive it aspiring to 
be a compulsive power upon 
'' all without exception in pa- 
'* rochial, classical, and provin- 
'* cial hierarchies, or to require 
'* the fleshly arm of magistracy 
" in the execution of a spiritual 
" discipline, to punish and amerce 
** by any corporal infliction those 
" whose consciences cannot be 
'^ edified by what authority they 
*' are cpmpelled, we hold it no 
*' more to be the hedge and bul- 
wark of religion^ than the 
Popish and Prelatical courts, 
or the Spanish Inquisition." 
8. Taught ye 6y mere A, S. 
und Rotherford ?] The indepen- 
dents were now contending for 
toleration. In! 1643, their prin- 
cipal leaders published a pam- 
phlet with this title, " An Apo- 
'* logeticall Narration of some 
*' Ministers formerly exiles in 
*' the Netherlands, now members 
•' of the Assembly of Divines. 
'* Humbly submitted to the ho- 
*' nourable Houses of Parliament. 
By Thomas Goodwyn, Sy- 
drack Sympson, Philip Nye, 
Jer, Burroughs, and William 
Bridge, the authors thereof. 
" Lond. 1643.*' In quarto. Their 
feystem is a middle way between 
Brownism and presbytery. This 
piece was answered by one A. S. 
the person intended by Milton. 
** Some Observations and Anno- 
tations upon the Apologeticall 
Narration, humbly submitted 
** to the honourable Houses of 
'* Parliament, the mo&t reverend 
*' and learned divines of the As- 
" sembly, and all the protestant 
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" churches here in this island 
^'and abroad. Lond. 1644.'' In 
quarto. The Dedication is sub- 
scribed A. S. The independents 
then retorted upon A. S. in a 
pamphlet called *' A Reply of 
"the two Brothers to A. S. 
'• Wherein you have Observa- 
*' tions. Annotations, &c. upon 
*' the Apologeticall Narratioq. 
*' With a plea for liberty of 
" conscience for the apologists 
" church -way: against the cavils 
" of the said A. S. formerly 
" called M. S. to A. S. &c. ^c. 
"Lond. 1644.** In quarto. I 
quote from the second edition 
enlarged. There is another piece 
by A. S. It is called a " Reply 
" to the second Return." This 
I have never seen. His name 
was never known. 

Samuel Rutherford, or Ruther- 
foord, was one of the chief com- 
missioners of the church of Scot- 
land, who sate with the Assembly 
at Westminster, and who con- 
curred in settling the grand 
points of presby terian discipline. 
He was professor of divinity in 
the university of Saint Andrew's, 
and has left a great variety of 
Calvinistic tracts. He was an 
avowed enemy to the indepen- 
dents, as appears from his Dis- 
putation on pretended liberty of 
conscience, 1649. This was an- 
swered by John Cotton a Sepa- 
ratist of New England. It is 
hence easy to see, why Ruther- 
ford was an obnoxious character 
to Milton. Rutherford's Letters, 
called Joshua Redivivus, are a 
genuine specimen of the enthu- 
siastic cant of the old Scotch 
Divines. Their ninth edition 
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Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, lo 
Must now be namM and printed Heretics 
By shallow. Edwards and Scotch what d'ye call : 
But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 
Your plots and packing worse than those of Trent, 

That so the Parliament 



appeared at Glasgow so late as 
in 1765. jT. War ion, 

12. By shallotv Edwards &c.] 
In the Manuscript it was at first 
harehraind Edwards, He wrote 
the Gangrcena, a book in which 
the errors, heresies^ blasphemies^ 
and lewd practice, which broke 
out in the last four years (l64S, 
l64S, 1644, 1645,) are recited: 
see Collier's Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, vol. ii. p. 865. Mr. Thyer 
gives this account of it, that it was 
published in 1646, and dedicated 
to the Parliament by Thomas 
Edwards, minister of uie Gospel, 
and was intitled Gangrcena, or a 
Catalogue and Discovery of many 
qfthe errors, heresies, blasphemies, 
and pernicious practices of the 
Sectaries of this time, vented and 
acted in England in these four 
last years, Scotch tvhat d*ye call 
might be perhaps the famous 
Alexander Henderson, or as that 
expression implies some hard 
name, George Gillespie, a Scotch 
minister and commissioner at 
Westminster, called Galaspe in 
Whitlock, and Galasp in one 
of our author's Sonnets: and 
nothing could be expressed with 
greater contempt. 

12. It is not the Gangrena of 
Thomas Edwards that is here the 
object of Milton*s resentment. 
Edwards had attacked Milton's 
favourite plan of independency, 
in a pamphlet full of miserable 
invectives, immediately and pro« 
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fessedly levelled against the Apo« 
logeticall Narration above men* 
tioned, and entitled, *^ Anta* 
'^ pologia, or a full answer to the 
^' Apologeticall Narration, &c. 
*^ Wherein is handled many of 
" the Controversies of these 
" times, by T. Edwards, Min« 
" ister of the Gospel. Loud. 
" 1644." In quarto. But Ed- 
wards had some time before pub* 
lished his opinions against con- 
gregational churches, '* Reason^ 
against the independent go- 
vernment of particular congre- 
gations: as also against the 
'' toleration of such churches to 
" be erected in this kingdome. 
*' Together with an answer to 
*' such reasons as are commonly 
** alledged for a toleration. Pre- 
*' sented in all humility to the 
" honourable House of Com«> 
" mons, &c; &c. By Thomas 
" Edwards, &c. Lond. 1641." 
In quarto. However, in the 
Gangrena, not less than in these 
two tracts, it had been his busi- 
ness to blacken the opponents of 
presbyterian uniformity, that the 
Parliament might check their 
growth by penal statutes. Against 
such enemies, Milton's chief hope 
of enjoying a liberty of con- 
science, and a permission to be 
of any religion but popery, was 
in Cromwell, who for political 
reasons allowed all professions. 
See Sonn. xvi. 11. T.Warton, 
14. Your plots and packing 
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May with their wholesome and preventive shears i6 
Clip your phylacteries, though bauk your ears, 

And succour our just fears, 
When they shall read this clearly in your charge, 
New Presbyter is but Old Priest writ large. 20 



worse than those of Trent,"] The 
famous Council of Trent. T. 
JVarton, 

17. Clip your phylacteries, 
though bauk your earSt"] So we 
read as it is corrected in the 
table of errata in the edition of 
1673: in all the editions it is 
falsely printed hank your ears. 
This line in the Manuscript was 
thus at firsts 

Crop ye as close as marginal P s 
ears. 

He means Prynne, who had been 
sentenced to lose his ears^ and 
afterwards was sentenced to lose 
the remainder of them^ so that 
he was cropt close indeed: and 
the reason of. his calling him 
marginal is expressed in his trea- 
tise of The likeliest Means to re- 
move hirelings out qf the Church. 
" And yet a late hot querist for 
" tithes, whom ye may know by 
his wit's lying ever beside him 
in the margin, to be ever be- 
*' side his wits in the text; a 
** fierce reformer once^ now 
*' rankled with a contrary heat, 
&c." Vol i. p. 569' edit. 1738. 
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17. Clip your phylacteries, 
though bauk your ears,"] That is, 
although your ears cry out that 
they need clipping, yet the mild 
and gentle Parliament will con- 
tent itself with only clipping 
away your Jewish and persecut- 
ing principles. Warhurton. 

The meaning is, *' check your 
^'insolence, without proceeding 
"to cruel punishments.'* To 
balk is to spare. T. Warton. 

20. New Presbyter is but Old 
Priest^ He expresses the same 
sentiment in other parts of his 
works. Bishops and presbyters 
are the same to us both name and 
thing, &c. See his Speech for 
the liberty of unlicensed print- 
ing, vol. i. p. 153. and the con- 
clusion of his treatise, entitled. 
The Tenure of Kings and Ma- 
gistrates. 

2a writ largeJi That is, 

more domineering and tyran- 
nical. Warburton. 

This is the sense implied, but 
certainly with the allusion, inti- 
mated by Dr. Newton, to the 
derivation of the word Priest by 
contraction from Presbyter, £. 
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I. 

To the Nightingale. 

O NIGHTINGALE, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still, 
Thou with fresh hope the lover^s heart dost fill, 



The Sonnet is a species of 
poetry of Italian extraction, and 
the famous Petrarch hath gained 
the reputation of being the first 
author and inventor of it. He 
wrote a great number in com- 
mendation of his mistress Laura, 
with whom he was in love for 
twenty years together, and whose 
death he lamented with the same 
zeal for ten years afterwards: 
and for the t&ndemess and de- 
licacy of his passion, as well as 
for the beauty and elegance of 
his sentiments and language, he 
is esteemed the great master of 
love- poetry among the modems, 
and his Sonnets are universally 
allowed to be the standard and 
perfection of that kind of w r Iting. 
The Sonnet, I think, consists 
generally of one thought, and 
that always turned in fourteen 
verses of the length of our he- 
roics, two stanzas or measures of 
£9ur verses each, and two of 
three, the first eight verses hav- 
ing no more than two rhymes : 
and herein it differs from the 
Canzone, which is not confined 



to any number of stanzas or 
verses. [See note *, p. 182. Can- 
zone.] It is certainly one of 
the most difficult of all the lesser 
kinds of poetry, such simplicity 
and such correctness being re- 
quired in the composition : and 
1 have often wondered that the 
quaintness and exactness of the 
rhymes alone did not deter Milton 
from attempting it, but he was 
carried on by his love of the Ita- 
lians and Italian poetry: and 
other celebrated writers have 
been equally fond of copying 
Petrarch, as Bellay, Ronsard, 
Malherb, &c. among the French ; 
Sidney, Spenseir, Shakespeare, 
&c. among the English ; but 
none of them have conformed so 
exactly to the Italian model as 
Milton: and he is the last who 
excelled in this species of poetry, 
which was almost extinct among 
us, till it was revived of late 
with good success by an ingeni- 
ous gentlemah inDodsley's Mis- 
cellanies. 

1. Guifone ctJrezzo, who flou- 
rished about the year 1250, 

N 2 
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While the jolly hours lead on propitious May, 
Thy liquid notes that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckow's bill, 
Portend success in love ; O if Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous pow'r to thy soft lay, 



many years before Petrarch was 
bom« first used the measure ob- 
served in the Sonnet ; ameasure^ 
which the great number of simi- 
lar terminations renders easy in 
the Italian^ but difficult in our 
language. Dr. J. Warton. 

Dr. Johnson remarks, that, for 
this reason, the fabric of the re- 
gular Sonnet has never succeeded 
in English. But surely Milton 
and others have shewn that 
this inconvenience may be sur- 
mounted, and excellence results 
from difficulty. T. Warton. 

Of the two stanzas, into which 
the first eight lines of the Sonnet 
are to be distributed, the first 
verse chimes with the last, and 
the two intermediate ones with 
each other. The six concluding 
lines may either be confined 
within terminations of two simi- 
lar sounds alternately arranged, 
or may be disposed, with two 
additional rhymes, into a qua- 
train and a couplet. 

Milton has not always ob- 
served this arrangement of the 
terminations in the six conclud- 
ing lines. See the Sonnets to 
Fairfax and to Cromwell. He 
seems to have regarded the order 
of this part of the sonnet as sub- 
mitted in a great degree to his 
discretion. In the construction 
of the Sonnet Drummond seems 
to have been the peculiar object 
of Milton's applause and imita- 
tion. Symmons. 

1. We have observed, P. L. 



vii. 435, how fond our poet was 
of the nightingale, and this ad- 
dress to her is founded upon the 
same notion or tradition as Chau- 
cer's verses of the cuckow and 
the nightingale. 

But as I lay this other night waking, 
T thought howe lovirshad a tokining. 
And amonge 'hem it was a com- 
mune tale. 
That it were gode to here the 
nightingale, 
Moche rathir than the leud^ cuccoo 
sing &c. 

4. WhUe the jolly hours lead m 
propitious May.'] Because the 
nightingale is supposed to begin 
singing in April. So Sydney, 
in England's Helicon, Signat. O. 
edit 1614. 

The nightingale, so soorie as Aprill 
bringeth 

Unto her rested sense a perfect wak- 
ing. 

While late bare earth proud of new 
clothing springelh. 

Singes out her woes, &c. 

T. Warton. 

6. First heard before'] Virgil, 
Mn. iv. 24. 

Sed mihi vel tellus obtem prius ima 

dehiscat. 
Ante pudor quam te violo, aut (ua 

jura resolvo. 

See Cerda. Richardson. 

6. First heard before the shal- 
low cuckow' s bill, &c.] That is, 
if they happen to be heard be- 
fore the cuckow, it is lucky for 
the lover. But Spenser calls the 
cuckow the messenger of spring, 
and supposes that his trumpet 
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Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of bate 

Foretel my hopeless doonx in some grove nigh ; lo 
As thou from year to year hast sung too late 

For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 

Whether the Muse, or Love call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 



II. 

Donna leggiadra il cui bel nome honora 
L^herbosa val di Rheno, e il nobil varco. 
Bene h colui d'ogni valore scarco 
Qual tuo spirto gentil non innamora, 

Che dolcemente mostra si di fuora 
De sui atti soavi giamai parco, 
E i don% che son d^amor saette ed arco, 
La onde V alta tua virtu s'infiora. 

Quando tu vaga parli, o lieta canti 
Che mover possa duro alpestre legno 
Guardi ciascun a gli occhi, ed a gli orecchi 

L^entrata, chi di te si truova indegno; 
Gratia sola di su gli vaglia, inanti 
Che'l disio amoroso al cuor s^invecchi. 
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shrill warns all lovers to wait 
upon Cupid^ Sonn. xix. Jonson 
gives this appellation to the 
nightingale, in the Sad Shep- 
herd, a. il s. 6. 

Bot best, the dear good angel of the 

spring, 
The nightingale. 

Angel is messenger. And the 
whole expression seems to be 



literally from a fragment of Sap- 
phoj preserved by the scholiast 
on Sophocles^ Electr. v. 148. 

HPOX A* AITEAOX, #/«i^«f «Mf ati^, 

Milton laments afterwards, that 
hitherto the nightingale had not 
preceded the cuckow as she 
ought: had always sung too 
late, that is, afliecthe cuckow. 
T. Warton. 
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III. 

QuAL in coUe aspro, al iiQbrunir di sera 
L^avezza giovinetta pastorella 
Va bagnando Therbetta strana e bella 
Che mal si spande^ disusata spera 

Fuor di sua natia alma primavera, 

Cosi Amor meco insii la lingua snella 
Desta il fior novo di strania favella, 
Mentre io di te, vezzosamente altera, 

Canto, dal mio buon popol not inteso, 
EU bel Tamigi cangio col bel Arno, 
Amor lo volse, ed io a I'altrui peso 

Seppi ch' Amor cosa mai volse indarno. 
Deh Hbss^ il mio cuor lento eM duro seno 
A chi pianta dal ciel si buon terreno. 
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Canzone*. 

RiDONSi donne e giovani amorosi 

M^ accostandosi attomo, e perche scrivi, 
Perche tu scrivi in lingua ignota e strana 
Verseggiando d^ amor, e come t^osi ? 



1. Qiial in colle aspro, al im- 
brunir di sera] To express the 
approach of evenings the Italians 
say, fu rimbrunir. And thus 
Petrarch, '* Imbrunir veggio la 
" sera,** Canz. xxxvii. See note 
on the word imbrown, in Par, 
Lost, b. iv. 246. T. Warion. 

3. • Va bagnando l*herbetta 
&C.1 See Petrarch's Canzone, 
xxxvii. 

Da hagnar I'kerbe, &c. 

Of Milton's Sonnets, only this, 
the fourth, fifth, and sixteenth. 



are closed with rhyming couplets' 
T. Warion. 

* It is from Petrarch, that 
Milton mixes the Canzone with 
the Sonet to Pante regarded the 
Canzone as the most perfect 
species of lyric composition. 
Delia Volg. Eloqu. c. iv. But 
for the Canzone he allows more 
laxity than for the Sonnet. He 
says, when the Song is written 
on a grave or tragic subject, it is 
denominated Canzone, and when 
on a comic, cantilena, as dimi- 
nutive. T, Warion. 
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Dinne, se la tua speme sia mai vana, 
E de pensieri lo miglior t' arrivi ; 
Cosi mi van burlando, altri riyi 
Altri lidi t'aspettan, ed altre onde 
Nelle cui verdi sponde 
Spuntati ad hor, ad hor a la tua chioma 
L' immortal guiderdon d^ eterne frondi 
Perche alle spalle tue soverchia soma ? 
Canzon dirotti, e tu per me rispondi 
Dice mia Donna, eM suo dir, 6 il mio cuore 
Questa e lingua di cui si vanta Amore. 
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IV. 

DioDATi, e te^l dir6 con maraviglia, 
Quel ritroso io ch*amor spreggiar sol^a 
E de suoi lacci spesso mi rid^a 
Gia caddi, ov^huom dabben talhor s'impiglia. 

Ne treccie. d'oro, ne guancia vermiglia 
M^ abbaglian s), ma sotto nova idea 
Pellegrina bellezza che^l cuor bea, 



7. — altri rivi 

Altri Mi t*aspettan, ed altre 
onde, &C.] 
An echo to a stanza in Ariosto, 
Orl. Fur. xxxiv. 72. 

Altri fiomi, altri lagbi^ altre com- 

pegne, &c. 
Altri piani, altre valli altre montagne, 

&c. 

See Lycidas^ v. 174. 

Where other groves, and other shores 
along, &c. 

The lady implied in the Ita- 
lian Sonnets is perhaps Leonora^ 



of whom more will be said here- 
after, r. fVarton. 

5. Ne treccie d^oro, ne guancia 

vermiglia 
Mahhaglian H, &C.] 
So in Comus, v. 752. 

What seed a oenntftf-tinctur'd lip for 

that. 
Love-darting eyes, and tresses like 

the mom ? 

And on the Death of a £ur In- 
fant^ y. 5. 

-—That lovely dye 

That did thy check envermeiL 

T. Wariga, 
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Portamenti alti honesti, e nelle ciglia 
Quel sereno fulgor d' amabil nero, 
Parole adorne di lingua piu d' una, 
E^l cantar che di mezzo Pbemispero 
Traviar ben puo la faticosa Luna, 

E degli occhi suoi auventa si gran fuoco 
Che l^incerar gli orecchi mi fia poco. 
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V. 

Per certo i bei vostrV occhi, Donna mia 
Esser non puo che non sian lomio sole . 
Si mi percuoton forte, come ei suole 



8. Potiamenti alti honesti,'] So 
before, Sonn. Hi. 8. " Vezzosa- 
" mente altera." Portamento ex- 
presses the lofty dignified de- 
portment, by which the Italian 
poets constantly describe female 
beauty; and which is strikingly 
characteristic of the cotoposed 
majestic carriage of the. Italian 
ladies, either as contrasted with 
the liveliness of the French, or 
the timid delicacy of the £nglish. 
Compare Petrarch's first Sonnet 
on the Death of Laura. Sonn. 
ccxxix. 

Ohime, il bel viso ! Ohiitie, il soave 

sgardo ! 
Ohime, i\ portamento leggiadro altkro! 

Our author appears to have ap- 
plied this Italian idea of a grace- 
ful solemnity in his description 
of Eye. 

Milton^ as it may be seen from 
these Sonnets^ appears to have 
been struck^ qn going into Italy, 
with a new idea of foreign 
beauty, sotto nova idea '*' Pelk' 
" grina BeUezza,** He is now no 
longer captivated with the brec- 



cie d'oro, nor the bloom so con- 
spicuous in fair-haired com- 
plexions, guancia vermiglia ; but 
with the nelle ciglia Quel sereno 
fulgor d' amabil nero, the degli 
occhi si gran fuoco. I would add 
the Kl cantar, unless that was a 
particular compliment to his Le- 
onora. The dark hair and eye 
of Italy are now become his new 
favourites. When a youth of 
nineteen, in his general descrip- 
tion of the English Fair, he 
celebrates Cupid's golden nets of 
hair, 1. i. el. i. 60. And in 
Comus, beauty is characterized 
by vermeil- tinctured cheeks, and 
tresses like the mom; T. Warton. 

. • ' 
2. — non sian to mio sole 

Si mi percuoton forte,"] 

So Ariosto, Orland. Fur. c. viii. 

20. 

Percote il sol ardente il vicin colle. 

And P. L. iv. 244. 

— Where the morning sun first 

warmly smote 
The open field. 

Where see the note. T, Warton. 
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Per I'arene di Libia chi s' invia, 
Mentre un caldo vapor (ne sentl pria) 5 

Da quel lato si spinge ove mi duole, 

Che forse amanti nelle lor parole 

Chiaman sospir ; io non so che si sia : 
Parte rinchiusa, e turbida si cela 
' Scofib mi il petto, e poi n'uscendo poco 10 

Quivi d^ attorno o s'agghiaccia, o s^ ingiela ; 
Ma quanto a gli occhi giunge a trovar loco 

Tutte le notti a me suol fer piovose 

Finche mia Alba rivien colma di rose.* 

VL 

GiOYANE piano, e semplicetto amante 

Poi che fuggir me stesso in dubbio sono, 

Madonna a voi del mio cuor Phumil dono 

Faro divoto ; io certo a prove tante 
L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, costante, 5 

De pensieri leggiadro, accorto, e buono ; 

Quando rugge il gran mondo, e scocca il tuono, 

S'arma di se, e d^ intero diamante, 
Tanto del forse, e d^ invidia sicuro, 

Di timori, e speranze al popol use lo 

Quanto d'ingegno, e d'alto valor vago, 
£ di cetta sonora, e delle muse : 

Sol troverete in tal parte men duro 

Ove Amor mise Pinsanabil ago.f 

* The forced thoughts at the Canto, dal mio buon popol non inteso, 

close of this Sonnet are intolera- ^'l bel Tamigi cangio col bel Ama. 

ble. But he was now in the ^' Warton. 
land of conceit, and was infected 

by writing in its language. He f Milton had a natural se- 

had changed his native Thames verity of mind. For love- verses, 

for Amo^ Sonn. iii. 9* his Italian Sonnets have a re- 
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VII. 
On his being arrived to the age of 23* 

How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stol'n on his wing my three and twentieth year ! 



markable air of gravity and dig- 
nity. They are free from the 
metaphysics of Petrarch^ and 
are more in the manner of Dante. 
Yet he calls his seventh Sonnet, 
in a Letter printed from the 
Cambridge manuscript by Birch;, 
a composition in the Petrarchian 
stanza. 

In 1 762, the late Mr. Thomas 
Hollis examined the Laurentian 
library at Florence, for six Ita- 
lian Sonnets of Milton, addressed 
to his friend Chimentelli; and^ 
for other Italian and Latin com- 
positions and various original 
letters* said to be remaining in 
manuscript at Florence. He 
searched also for an original 
bust in marble of Milton, sup- 
posed to be somewhere in that 
city. Rut he was unsuccessful 
in his curious enquiries. T, 
Warion. 

* This Sonnet was made in 
1631, and was sent in a letter to 
a friend, who had importuned 
the author to take orders; of 
which letter there are two 
draughts in his own Manuscript, 
and the former runs thus. 

'* Sir, 
*' Besides that ih sundry re- 
spects I must acknowledge me 
to profit by you whenever we 
meet, you are often to me, and 
were yesterday especially, as 
a good watchman to admonish 
that the hours of the night 
pass on (for so I call my hfe 
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as yet obscure and unservice- 
able to mankind) and that the 
day is at hand, wherein Christ 
commands all to labour while 
there is light: which because 
I am persuaded you do to no 
other purpose than out of a 
true desire that God should be 
honoured in every one, I am 
ever ready, you know, when 
occasion is, to give you ac- 
count, as I ought, though un- 
asked, of my tardy moving 
according to the precept of my 
conscience, which 1 firmly 
trust is not without God. Yet 
now I will not strain for any 
set apology, but only refer 
myself to what my tnind shall 
have at any .time to declare 
herself at her best ease. Yet 
if you think, as you said^ that 
too much love of learning is 
in fault, and that I have given 
up myself to dream away my 
years in the arms of studious 
retirement, like Endjrmion 
with the moon on Latmus hill ; 
yet consider, that if it were no 
more but this, to overcome 
this, there. is on the oth^r.side 
both ill more bewitchful to 
entice away, and natural years 
more swaymg, and good more 
available to withdraw to that 
which you wish me; as first 
all the fond hc^es which for- 
ward youth and vanity are 
fiedged with, none of which 
can sort with this Pluto*^ hel« 
met, as Homer calls it, of ob- 
scurity, and would soon cause 
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My hasting days fly on with full career, 

But my late spring no hud or blossom shew'th. 
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*< me to throw it off, if there 
" were nothing else in it but an 
*' affected and fruitless curiosity 
'^ of knowing ; and then a na- 
*' tural desire of honour and re- 
" nown, which I think possesses 
" the breast of every scholar, as 
'^ well of him that shall, as of 
'' him that never shall obtain it, 
''(if this be altogether bad,) 
'^ which would quickly oversway 
*' this phlegm and melancholy of 
'^ bashfttlness, or that other nu- 
mour^ and prevail with me to 
prefer a life, that had at least 
some credit in it, some place 
*^ given it, before a manner of 
'' Hving much disregarded and 
*' discountenanced. There is be- 
'^ sides this, as all well know, 
'^ about this time of a man's life, 
a strong inclination, be it good 
or no, to build up a house and 
family of his own in the best 
'^ manner he may; to which no- 
" thing is more helpful than the 
" early entering into some cre- 
dible employment, and no- 
'' thing more cross than my 
' way, which my wasting youui 
would presenUy bethink her 
of, and Kill one love with an- 
^' other, if that were all But 
'^ what delight or what peculiar 
^' conceit, may you in charity 
'^ tiiink, could hold out against 
'* the long knowledge of a con- 
*' trary command from above, 
" and the terrible seisure of him 
^' that hi^ his talent ? Therefore 
^' commit grace to grace, or na- 
*' ture to nature, there will be 
'^ found on the other way more 
*' obvious temptations to bad, 
as gain, preferment, ambition, 
more winning presentments of 
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good, and more prone afiec- 
*' tions of nature to incline and 
dbpose, not counting outward 
causes^ as expectations and 
*^ murmurs of friends, scandals 
'' taken, and such like, than the 
** bare love of notions could re- 
'^ sist So that if It be that 
'^ which you suppose, it had by 
*' this been round afaNOfut begirt 
^' and overmastered, whether it 
''had proceeded from virtue^ 
" vice, or nature in me. Yet 
"that you may see that I am 
" some time suspicious of my- 
" self, and do take notice of a 
" certain belatedness in me, I 
" am the bolder to send you 
*^ someof mynight^ardthoughts 
" some while since, since tiiey 
" come in fitly, in a Petrarchian 
" stanza. 

*' How soon hath Time, &c.'* 

The latter .draught is as follows. 
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•* Sir, 
Besides that in sundry other 
" respects I must acknowledge 
" me toprofit by you whenever we 
" meet, you are often to me, and 
were yesterday especially, as a 
good watchman to admonish 
" that the hours of the nig^t 
pass on, (for so I call my life 
as yet obscure and unservice- 
" able to mankind,^ and that the 
*' day with me is at hand, wherein 
" Christ commands all to labour 
*' while there is light : which 
, ** because I am persuaded you 
" do to no other purpose, than 
" out of a true desire that God 
"should.be honoured in everv 
" one, I therefore think myself 
" bound, though unaAed, to 
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Perhaps my semblance, might deceive the truth, 
That I to manhood am arrivM so near, 



give you account, as oft as 
occasion is, of this my tardy 
moving^ according to the pre- 
cept of my conscience, which 
I finnly trust is not without 
"God. Yet now I will not 
strain for any set apology, but 
only refer myself to what my 
mind shall have at any time to 
" declare herself at her best ease. 
But if you .think, as you said, 
that too much love of learning 
is in fault, and diat I have 
given up myself to dream 
away my years in the arms of 
studious retirement, like Endy- 
'' mion with the moon as the 
" tale of Latmus goes; yet con- 
^' sider that if it were no more 
but the mere love of learning, 
whether it proceed from a 
principle bad, good, or natural, 
'* it could not have held out 
thus long against so strong 
opposition on the other side 
of every kind ; for if it be bad, 
why should not all the fond 
hopes that forward youth and 
vanity are fledge with, together 
with gain^ pride, and ambi- 
'^ tion, call me forward more 
*' powerfully, than a poor re- 
'* gardless and unprofitable sin 
'^ of curiosity should be able to 
*' withhold me, whereby a man 
** cuts himself off from all 
*' action, and becomes the most 
helpless, pusillanimous, and 
unweaponed creature in the 
'< world, the most unfit and 
"' unable to do that which all 
'' mortals most aspire to, either 
** to be useful to his friends, or 
" to offend his enemies. Or if 
'Mt be to be thought a natural 
'' proneness, there is against 
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'* that a much more potent in- 

'^ clination inbred, which about 

''this time of life solicits most, 

'' the desire of house and family 

" of his own, to which nothing 

is esteemed more helpful than 

the early entering into credible 

employment, and nothing more 

*' hindering than this affected 

** solitariness. And though this 

" were enough, yet there is to 

" this another act, if not of pure, 

" yet of refined nature no less 

" available to dissuade prolonged 

obscurity, a desire of honour 

and repute and immortal fame 

** seated in the breast of every 

'' true scholar, which all make 

" haste to by the readiest ways 

'' of publishing and divulging 

" conceived merits, as well tibose 

'' that shall, as those that never 

" shall obtain it. Nature there- 

'' fore would presently work the 

*' more prevalent way, if there 

'' were nothing but this inferior 

*' bent of herself to restrain her. 

Lastly, the love of learning, as 

it is the pursuit of something 

" good, it would sooner follow 

*' the more excellent and supreme 

" good known and presented, 

'' and so be quickly diverted 

*' from the empty and fantastic 

*' chase of shadows and notions 

<' to the solid good flowing from 

'' due and timely obedience to 

'f that command in the Gospel 

'< set out by the terrible seizmg 

'* of him that hid the talent. 

''It is more probable therefore 

'' that not the endless delight of 

'( speculation, but this very con- 

'< sideration of that great com- 

« mandment, does not press 

<* forward, as soon as many do 
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And inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits. indu^th. 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 



10 



to undergo, but keeps off with 
a sacred reverence and religi- 
ous advisement how best to 
undergo; not taking thought 
of being late, so it give advan- 
tage to be more fit; for those 
that were latest lost nothing, 
when the master of the vine- 
yard came to give each one 
his hire. And here I am 
come to a stream -head copious 
enough to disburthen itself 
like Nilus at seven mouths 
into an ocean; but then I 
should also run into a recipro- 
cal contradiction of ebbing 
and flowing at once, and do 
that which t excuse myself for 
not doing, preach and not 
preach. Yet that you may see 
that I am something suspicious 
of myself^ and do take notice 
of a certain belatedness in me, 
I am the bolder to send 
you some of my nightward 
thoughts some while since^ 
because they come in not 
altogether unfitly, made up in 
a Petrarchian stanza, which I 
told you of# 

«< How soon hath Tune, &c. 

*' By this I believe you may 
" well repent of having made 
'' mention at all of this matter, 
•* for if I have not all this while 
won you to this, I have certain- 
ly wearied you of it. This 
< tnerefore alone may be a suf- 
«< ficient reason for me to keep 
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me as I am» lest having thus 
tired you singly, I should deal 
worse with a whole congrega- 
tion, and spoil all the patience 
of a parish : for I myself do 
not only see my own tedious- 
ness, but now grow offended 
with it, that has hindered me 
thus long firom coming to the 
last and best period of my let- 
ter, and that which must now 
chiefly work my pardon, that 
I am your true and unfeigned 
friend." 
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2. SioVn on his wing my three 
and twentieth year /] Mr. Bowie 
cites Shakespeare, All's well that 
ends well, act v. s. 2. 

^On our quick'st decrees 

The inaudible and noiseless foot of 

Time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 

And Mr. Warton, Juvenal, Sat 
ix. 128. 

^-dum bibimus, dum serta, unguenta, 

puellas 
Foscimus, obrepit non inteUecta se- 

nectus. 

But the application of steal m 
this sonnet, as Mr. Warton re- 
marks, is difierent. In Shake- 
speare and Juvenal, Time and 
Old Age come imperceptibly, 
upon ud and our purposes. In 
Milton, Time as imperceptibly 
and silently carries off" on his 
wing, in his flight, the poet's 
twenty-third year. E, 
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Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven ; 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task*Master^s eye. 

VIII. 

When the assault was intended to the City* 

Captaxn or Colonel, or Knight in arms. 

Whose chance on these defenceless doors may seize. 

If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 5 

That call fame on such gentle acts as these. 
And he can spread thy name o'er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun's bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bow'r : 

The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 10 



* To this sonnet we have pre- 
fixed the title, which the author 
himself has in the Manuscript. 
In the Manuscript this sonnet 
was written by another hand, 
and had this title. On his door 
fohen the City expected an assault : 
but this he scratched out, and 
wrote with his own hand. When 
the assault was intended to the 
City. The date was also added, 
164*2, but blotted out again: and 
it was in November, I6AS,, that 
tike King marched with his army 
as near as Brentford, and put the 
city in great con9ternation. Mil- 
ton was then in his thirty-fourth 
year, 

1. ^ ■ K night in ar/nj,] So 
Shakespeare, K. Richard II. act 
i. s. 3. where Bolingbroke enters, 
*' appellant in armour." 



K. Rich, Marshal, ask yonder knight 
in arms* 

T. Warton. 

3. If deed of honour did thee 
ever please,"] So this verse is 
printed in the second edition in 
the year 1673. In the first edi- 
tion of 1645, and in the Manu- 
script, it stands thus, 
If ever deed of honour did thee please. 

10* The great Emathian con- 
queror &c.] When Alexander the 
Great took Thebes, and entirely 
rased the rest of the city, he or- 
dered the house of Pindai: to be 
preserved out of regard to his 
memory: and the ruins of Pin- 
dar's house were to be seen at 
Thebes, in Pausanias's time^ who 
lived under Antoninus the phi- 
losopher. See Pausan. Boeot. cap. 
25. edit. Kuhnii. 
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The house of Pindarus, when temple' and tow'r 
Went to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra's poet had the pow'r 
To save th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 



IX. 

To a viriuous young Lady. 

Lady, that in the prime of earliest youth 

Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green, 
And with those few art eminently seen, 



11. temple and foiwV] See 

note, P. R. iii. 268. E. 

12. — and the repeated air &c.] 
I suppose this refers to a passage 
in Plutarch's Life of Lysander. 
When that general had taken 
Athens, he proposed to change 
the government. Some say he 
moved in council that the Athe- 
nians might be reduced to slavery, 
when at the same time Erianthus 
the Theban proposed^ wholly to 
destroy the city, and leave the 
country desolate : but a little af- 
terwards, at an entertainment of 
the captains, one of them re- 
peated some verses out of £u- 
ripides's Electra^ beginning thus^ 

Electra, oh unhappy queen ! 
Whither wou'd you fly ? return ; 
Your absence the forsaken groves 
And desert palace seem to mourn. 

This struck them, . and gave 
them occasion to reflect, how 
barbarous it would appear to lay 
that city in ruin; which had been 
renowned for the birth and edu- 
cation of so many famous men, 

nytfAwmf ^«^« «-dToy, iMi rtv^i <P«- 



TetovT6Vf etf^^eti (pt^ovtretf etnXuf xat 
ht^yccoua'0m my 9rdA<y. Vol. i. p. 
441. edit. Paris. 1624. 

1^. The lines of Euripides are 
at V. l68. It appears, however, 
that Lysander ordered the walls 
and fortifications to be demo-* 
lished. See Plutarch. Opp. torn* 
ii. Vit. p. 807. Par. 1572. 8vo. 

By the epithet sad, Milton de« 
nominates the pathetic character 
of Euripides. Repeated signifies 
recited. £ut it has been inge- 
niously suggested, that the epi- 
thet sad belongs to Electra, wno 
very often calls herself OIKTPA, 
TAAAINA, &c. in Euripide8*8 
play ; and says, that all the city 
gave her the same, appellation, 

** KUcXnoifVTt h ^' AeAIAN HAix- 
" r^ttf ^c)iinrm:* 7'. Wartan. 

14. To save th* Athenian walls 
by ruin bareJ] See our author's 
Psalm vii. 60. 

Fall on his crown with ruin steep. 

The meaning in both instances 
is obvious and similar. 

This is one of Milton's best 
Sonnets. T. Warlon. 
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That labour up the hill of heavenly truth, 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth 5 

Chosen thou hast; and they that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity^ and ruth. 
Thy care is fixM, and zealously attends 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 10 

And hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night. 
Hast gainM thy entrance. Virgin wise and pure. 



5. m-^vith Mary and with Buth] 
So it IS in Milton's Manuscript, 
and in the edition of 1673. In 
the first edition of 1645 it was 
falsely printed 

—with Mary and the Ruth. 

6. overween,'] Par. Lost^ 

X. 878. " Him overweening to 
" over-reach" See note on Co- 
mus, 309. T. Warton. 

7. ^fid at thy growing virtues] 
In the Manuscript it was at firsts 

And at thy Uooming virtue or prosper" 
ing, 

8. — but pitif' and ruth] Here 
Ruth and ruth are made to rhyme 
to each other^ and it may per- 
haps offend the niceness of mo- 
dem ears that the same word 
should rhyme to itself though in 
different senses: but our old 
poets were not so very delicate^ 



and the reader may see parallel 
instances in Spenser's Faery 
Queen, b. i. cant. 6. st. 39* suid 
b. vii. cant. 6. st. 3S. 

11. Atid hope that reaps not 
shame, 1 EXti; ov Mtrcttr^vtu* Rom. 
V. 5. Hurd. 

12. Thou, when the bridegroom 
with his feastful friends'^ Feast- 
ful is an epithet m Spenser. He 

alludes to the midnight feasting 
of the Jews before the consum- 
mation of marriage. T, Warton, 

13. Passes to bliss at the mid 
hour of night,] ^Instead of this 
line he had written at firsts 

Opem the door of bUst that hour of 
night : 

but he rightly altered it^ the bet- 
ter to accommodate it to the pa- 
rable to which he is alluding. 
See Matt, xxv* 
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X. 

To the Lady Margaret Ley* 

Daughter to that good Earl, once President 
Of England^s Council, and her Treasury, 
Who livM in both unstain'd with gold or fee, 
And left them both, more in himself content. 

Till sad the breaking of that Parliament 
Broke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
KilPd with report that old man eloquent. 

Though later born than to have known the days 
Wherein your father flourished, yet by you. 
Madam, methinks I see him living yet;. 



10 



* We have given the title 
which is in Milton's Manuscript, 
To the Lady Margaret Ley. She 
was the daughter of ^ir James 
Ley, whose singular learning 
and abilities raised him tlirough 
all the great posts of the law> till 
he came to be made Earl of 
Marlborough, and Lord High 
Treasurer, and Lord President 
of the Council to King James L 
He died in an advanced age, 
and Milton attributes his death to 
the breaking of the Parliament; 
and it is true that the Parlia- 
ment was dissolved the 10th of 
March, 1628-9, and he died on 
the 14di of the safne month. He 
left several sons and daughters ; 
and the Lady Margaret was 
married to Captain Hobson^of 
the Isle of Wight. It appears 
from the accounts of Milton*s 
life, that in the year 1643 he 
used frequently to visit this 
lady and her husband, and 
about that time we may sup- 

VOL. TV. 



pose that this Sonnet was com- 
posed. 

6. — ai that dishonest victory 
&c.] This, victory was gained 
by Philip of Macedon over the 
Athenians and their allies; and 
the news being brought to 
Athens, that old man eloquenty 
Isocrates, who was near a hun- 
dred y^ars old, died within a 
few days, being determined not 
to survive the liberties of his 
■iriXtvret Toy fifv tTn 



country. — ,— . — _ 

iurrct fitfi^t/tuti hcxrcv irn, yviffAn 

9roXf«$ 9vy%atT»KoT«^ ray ietvrttf /Smv. 
Dionysius Halicamass. de Iso- 
crate, vol. ii. p. 150. edit. Hud- 
son. Plutarcn says, that he ab- 
stained from food for four days, 
and so put a period to his Ijfe, 
having lived 98, or as spme say 
100 years. See Plutarch's Lives 
of the ten Orators, vol. ii. p. 
837. edit. Paris, 1624. 
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So well your words his noble virtues praise, 
That all both judge you to relate them true. 
And to possess them, honoured Margaret* 



XL 

On the detraction which followed upon my writing 

certain treatises* 

A BOOK was writ of late calPd Tetrachordon, 
And woven close, both matter, form, and stile ; 
The subject new : it walk'd the town a while, 
Numbering good intellects; now seldom por'd on. 



* When Milton published his 
books of Divorce, he was greatly 
condemned by the Presbyterian 
clergy, whose advocate and 
champion he had been before. 
He published his Tetrachordon 
or Expositions upon the four 
chief places in Scripture, which 
treat of marriage or nullities in 
jpoarriage, in 1645; and soon 
after we may suppose he com- 
posed these two Sonnets, which 
were first printed in the edition 
of .167S« and to which we have 
prefixed the title that he himself 
nas in the Manuscript 

1* A hook was writ of late &c.] 
In the Manuscript he had written 
at fir8t> 

/ writ a book of late callM Tetrachor- 
. don. 

And . weav^d in close, both matter, 
forp), and stile; 

It mait (iffwtU about the town a white, 

Numb'iitt^ good wU9, but now is sel- 
dom por'd on. 

The reader will readily agree, 
that it was alter^ for the better. 
1. A book was writ of fate 
ealtd Tetrachordon,')^ This ela- 
borate discussion, unworthy in 



many respects of Milton, and in 
whidi much acuteness of argu- 
ment, and comprehension of 
reading, were idly thrown away, 
was received with contempt, or 
rather ridicule, as we learn from 
HoweVs Letters. A better proof 
that it was treated with neglect 
is, that it was attacked by two 
nameless and obscure writers 
only ; one of whom Milton calls, 
a Serving-man turned Solicitor! 
Our author's divorce was on 
Platonic principles. He held, 
that disagreement of. mind was 
a better cause of separation than 
adultery or frigidity. Here Was 
a fair opening for the laughers. 
For this doctrine Milton was 
summoned before the Lords. 
But they hot approving his ac- 
cusers, the presbyterian clergy, 
or thinking the business too spe- 
culative, he was quickly dis- 
missed. On this occasion Mil- 
ton commenced hostilities against 
the Presbyterians. He illustrates 
his own system in this line of 
Par. Lost, ix. 37^. 

Go, for thy stay, not JreCf absents 
thee more. 
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Cries the stall-reader, Bless i» ! what a word on • 5 
A title page is this ! and some in file 
Stand spelling false, while one might walk to Mile- 
End Green. Why is it harder, Sirs, than Gordon, 

Colkitto, or Macdonnel, or Galasp ? 
Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek, 
That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 11 

Thy age, like ours, O Soul of Sir John Cheek, 
Hated not learning \^orse than toad or asp. 
When thou taught'st Cambridge, and King Edward 
Greek. 



Milton wished he had not 
writ^n this work in English. 
See the Defensio secunda. *' Vel- 
** lem hoc tantum, sermone ver- 
** naculo me non scripsisse : non 
*^ enim in vernas lectores inci- 
^' dissem, quibus solenne est sua 
" bona ignorare, aliorum mala 
" irridere." Prose Works, ii. 
331. T. Warton. 

5. Cries Ihe stall-reader,'] So 
in Apol. Smectymn. sect. viii. 
" In me language of stalUepistle 
" nonsense.'* Pr. W. 122. T. 
Warton, 

9. Colkitto, Macdonhel, or 
Galasp?^ Milton is here collect- 
ing, from his hatred to the Scots, 
what he thinks Scottish names 
of an ill sound. Colkitto and 
Macdonal, are one and the same 
person; a brave officer on the 
royal side, an Irish man of the 
Antrim family, who served un- 
der Montrose. The Macdonais 
-of that family are styled, by way 
of distinetion, Mac CoUeittok, 
that is, descendants of lame 
Colin . Galasp is a Scottish writer 
against the Independents; for 
whom see verses on the Forcers 
of Conscience, &c. T, Warton. 



9. — or GaUtspJl He is George 
Gilespie, one of the Scotch mem- 
bers of the Assembly of^ivlnes^ 
as his name is subscribed to 
their letter to the Belgic, French, 
and Helvetian churches^ dated 
1643. There are two or more 
Letters from Samuel ^utherford^ 
to Gilespie^ in Joshua Redivivus, 
quoted above. See p. ii. epist. 
64, 55. p. 408. seq. p. i. epist. 
1 14. p. 165. epist. 77- p. 122. T. 
Warton. 

10. Those rugged names'] He 
had written at first barbarous, 
aud then rough hewn, and then 
rMgged. 

12. Sir John Cheek] Or Ckeke. 
He was the first Professor of the 
Greek tongue in the university 
of Cambridge, and was highly 
instrumental in bringing that 
lai^uage into repute, and re- 
storing the original pronuncia- 
tion of it, though with great op- 
position from the patrons of ig- 
norance and popery, and espe- 
cially from Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, and Chancellor of 
the University. He was after- 
wards made one of the tutors to 
Edward VL See his life by 

O 2 
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XII. 

On the same, 

1 did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. 
When strait a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckows, asses, apes, and dogs: 

As when those hinds that were transform^ to frogs .^ 
RaiPd at Latona^s twin-born progeny, 
Which after held the sun and moon in fee. 
But this is got by casting pearl to hogs ; 

That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 

And still revolt when truth would set them free, lo 
Licence they mean when they cry Liberty ; 
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Strype^ or in Biographia Britan- 
nica. 

13« Hated not learning worse 
than toad or aspi] Mr. Bowie 
quotes Halle, Rich. II. f. 34. 
Diverse noble personages hated 
Kinge Richard worse than a 
toadeor a serpent,** T. Warton. 
This Sonnet was written evi- 
dently in a sportive struggle to 
bend knotty words into rh3nnie. 
Symmons. 

4. Of otvls and cuckotos,] In 
Milton*8 Manuscript it stands^ 

Of owls and buzzards. 

5. As when those hinds &c.] 
The fable of the Lycian clowns 
changed into frogs is related by 
Ovid, Met. vi. Fab. 4. and the 
poet in saying 

Which after held the sun and moon 
in fee, 

intimates the good hopes which 
he had of himself^ and his ex- 



pectations of making a consider- 
able figure in the world. 

8. — hf^ casting pearl to ht^s;"] 
Matt vii. 6. neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, 

10. And still revolt &c.] He 
had written at firsts 

And Jtate the truth whereby they should 
he free. 

H. Licence ihey mean when 
4hey cry LiberiyJ] *' The hypo* 
'' ci'isy of some shames not to 
'' take offence at this doctrine 
« [the liberty of Divorce] for 
" Licence,* whereas indeed, they 
" fear it would remove Licence^ 
'*' and leave them but few com- 
"panions.'* Tetrachord. vol. i. 
4to. p. 319. He further explains 
himself at the bottom of the 
same page: " This one virtue 
** incomparable it [the prohibit 
" tion of divorce] hath, to fill 
^'all Christendom with whore^ 
** doms -and adulteries, beyond 
*' the art of Balaams or of devils." 
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For who loves that^ must first be wise and good ; 
But from that mark how far. they rove we see 
For all this waste of wealth, and loss of blood. 

XIII. 
To Mr. H. Lawes on his Airs.'"' 

Harry, whose tuneful and well measurM song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas^ ears, committing short and long ; 

Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the throng. 
With praise enough for envy to look wan ; 



Again, in his Tenure of Kings 
and Magistrates, p. 341. ^' In- 
*' deed, none can love freedom 
''heartily but good men: ' the 
*' rest love not Freedom , but Xt- 
*' cence ; which never hath more 
" scope or more indulgence than 
** under tyrants." Hurd. 

* This Sonnet was also first 
added in the edition of 1673, 
and in Miltoi/s Manuscript it is 
dated Feb. 9* 1645, and said to 
be wrote to Mr. Lawes, on the 
publishing of his Airs. This Mr. 
Henry Lawes was a gentleman 
of his Majesty's chapel, and one 
of his band of music, and an 
intimate friend oF Milton, as 
appears by his first publishing 
the Mask in 16S7, tne airs of 
which he set to music, and pro- 
bably too those of his Arcades. 
He was educated under Signor 
Coperario^and introduced a softer 
mixture of Italian airs, than had 
been practised before in our na- 
tion; as Mr Fenton says in his 



notes upon Waller, who has also 
honoured him with a copy of 
verses inscribed To Mr* Henry 
Latves, who had then newly set a 
song of mine in the year 1635. 
See Prelim, note to Comus. 

3. Words with just note &c.] 
These two lines were once thus 
in the Manuscript, 

Words with just note9^ which HU then 

us'd to scan or 
'"'When mott were us'd to scan 
With Midas' ears, nUsfohsmg short 

and long. 

But committing conveys with it 
the idea of offending against 
quantity and harmony. 

4. Committing is a Latinism. 
T.Warton. 

5. — exempts thee from the 
throng"] Horace, Od. i. i. 32. 

Secernunt populo. 

Richardson. 

6. With praise enough &c.] 
Instead of this line was the fol- 
lowing at first in the Manuscript^ 

And gives thee praise above the pipe 
of Pan. 

o3 
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' ■ . . . ' 

To after age thou shalt be writ the man, 

That with smooth air could'st humour best our 



tongue. 



Thou honour^st verae, and verse must lend her wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phoebus' quire, lo 
That tun'st their happiest lines in hymn, or story. 

Dante shall give fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom he woo'd to sing ' 
Met in the milder shades of purgatory. 



7. — thou shall be writ the mant 
&c.] Thig too in the style* of 
Horace, Od. i« vi. 1. 

ScriberU Vario fortis, et hostiuiti - 
Victor. 

And in the Manuscript if was 
thus at first, 

—thou shalt be writ a roan 
That didst reform thy art, the chief 
amotig. 

Q, — and verse must lend her 
fping] There are three manu- 
script copies of .this sonnet, two 
by Milton, the second corrected, 
and the third by another hand; 
and in all of them we read must 
lend her wing^ whicl^ we prefer 
to must send her wing, as it is in 
the printed copies. 

11. ^■H>r stori/,'] " The story 
" of Ariadne set by him to mu- 
" sic.*' This a note in the mar^ 
gin of this sonnet, as it stands 
prefixed to '* Choice Psalms put 
** into musick by Henry . and 
" William lAwes, Lcttid. for H. 
" Moseley, 1648." The inscrip- 
tion is there, *' To my friend 
" Mr. Henry Lawes/* T. War- 
ton. 

\% Dante shall give &c.} These 
Verses were thus at first, 

Fame by the Tuscan's leave shall set 
thee higher 



Than his Caselle, whom Dante woo'd 
to sing &c. 

13. Than his Casella, whom he 
woo*d to sing &c.] This refers 
to the second Canto of Dante's 
Purgatorio, where the poet re- 
lates his meeting with Casella 
in purgatory, and wooing him 
to smg in these terms. 



nuoua legge non ti toglie 
Memoria, o uso h, 1' amoroso canto, 
Che mi soleaquetar tutte mie voglie ; 
Di dh ti piaccia consolar alquanto 
L'anima mia. 

Thyer. 

See Dante's Piirgator. c. ii. v. 
111. The Italian commentators 
on the passage say, that Casella, 
Dante's friend, was a musician 
of distinguished excellence. He 
must have died a little before 
the year .1300. Jn the Vatican 
library is a Ballatella, or Madri- 
gal, inscribed Lemmo da Pistofa, 
e Casella diede il Suono. That is, 
Lemmo da Pistoja wrote the 
words, which were set to music 
by Casella. Num. 3214. f. 149. 
Crescimbeni mentions an ancient 
manuscript Ballatella, with Dan* 
te*s words and his friend Scho- 
chetti*s music. Inscribed Parole 
di JDanle, e Suono. di Schochetii, 
1st. Volg. Foes. p. 409. From 
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XIV. 

On the retigious memory of Mrs. Catharine Thomson j 
my Christian Jriend^ deceased 16 Dec^ 1646,* 

When. faith and love, which parted from thee never, 
Had ripenM thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of death, callM life; which us from life doth sever. 

Thy works and altns and all thy good endeavour 5 
StayM not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 
But as faith pointed with her golden rod. 
Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on, and faith who knew them best 
Thy hand-maids, clad them o'er with purple beams 



many parts of his writings^ Bante 
appears to have been a judge 
and a lover of music. This is 
not the only circumstance in 
which Milton resembled Dante« 
By tfulder shades, our author 
means^ shades comparatively 
much less horrible than those 
which Dante describes in the 
Inferno. T^ Wartan, 

* To this Sonnet^ which was 
first printed in the edition of 
1673, we have added the title 
which is in Milton's Manuscript 
Who this Mrs. Thomson was^ 
we cannot be certain; but I 
find in the accounts of Milton*s 
life^ that when he was first made 
Latin secretary^ he lodged at one 
Thomson's, next door to the Bull- 
head tavern at Charing^Cross. 
This Mrs. Thomson was in all 
probalnlity one of that family. 

* Mr* Warton seems to have 
supposed that Mrs. Thomson 
was a Quaker. See Mr. Dun- 
6ter*s note on P. R. iv. 268. Jb\ 



3. Meekly thou didst resign &c.] 
In the Manuscript these line^ 
were thus at firsts 

Meekl J thou diddt resigQ this e|Uth]y 

chd 
Of Jlesh and «iff, which man from 

Heav'n doth sever. 

6. Staifd n(d behind, &c.] In- 
stead of this lines were the fol?- 
lowing at first in the Manuscript, 

Strait follow'd thee the path that 

saints haye trody 
Still as they journey'd from this dark 

abode 
Up to the realm of peace and joy for 

ever. 
Faith sheVd the way^ and she who 

saw them best 
Thy hand-maids &c. 

6. — nor in the grave were trod ,•] 
This is a beautiful periphrasis 
for '' good deeds forgotten at her 
" deaUi/ and a happy improve- 
ment of the original line in the 
MS. T. Warton. 

10. — clad them 6er wUh put" 

pie heamsr 
And azure wings, that up they 

fiew so drest, &C.3 
o 4 
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And azure wings, that up they flew so drest, 
And spake the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge, who thenceforth bid thee rest 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams. 



11 



XV. 

To the Lord General Fairfax^* 

Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings^ 
Filling each mouth with envy or with praise. 



Compare Par. Lost, xi. 14. of 
the personification and ascent of 
the prayers of Adam and Eve. 
And see the notes, P. L. xi. ip. 
T. War ton. 

12. And spake the truth] There 
are ako three manuscript copies 
of this Sonnet, two by Milton, 
the second corrected, and the 
third by another hand ; and in 
all of them we read And spake 
the truth, which is more agree- 
able to syntax, and better than 
And speak the truth, as it is in 
the printed copies. 

14. And drink thy Jill of pure 
immortal streams,"] So in the 
Epitaph. Damonis, 306. 

.Etherios haurit latices, et gaudia 

potat 
Ore sacvo. 

Compare P. L. v. 632. seq. where 
the angels 

Quaff immortality and joy, &c. 

The allusion is to the waters of 
Jife, and more, particularly to 
Ps. XXX vi 8, 9. « Thou shalt 
Jf make them drink of the river 
of thy pleasures, for with thee 
is the well of life." T. Warton, 
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* This and the two following 
Sonnets are not found in the edi- 



tion of Milton's poems in 1673, 
and the reason of omitting them 
in the reign of Charles II. is 
too obvious to need explaining. 
They were first printed at the 
end of Philips's life of Milton, 
prefixed to the English transla- 
tion of his state-letters, in I694, 
which was twenty years after 
iiis death ; they were afterwards 
cited by Toland in his life of 
Milton, 1698; and as far as I 
can perceive, they were not in« 
serted among his other poems 
till the fifth edition in 1713. But 
the printed copies, probably ber 
ing taken at first from memory, 
are wonderfully incorrect; whole 
verses are omitted, and the 
beauty of these Sonnets is in 
great measure defaced and de- 
stroyed. It is therefore a singu- 
lar piece of gaod fortune, that 
they are still extant in Milton's 
Manuscript, the first in his own 
hand- writing, and the others by 
another hand, as he had then 
lost his sight: and having such 
an authentic copy, we shall make 
it our standard, and thereby re- 
store these Sonnets to their ori- 
ginal beauty. This to the Lord 
General Fairfax appears from 
the Manuscript to have been ad- 
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And all her jealous monarchs with amaze 
And rumours loud, that daunt remotest kings, 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their Hydra heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 



dressed to him at the siege of 
Colchester^ 'which was carried on 
in the summer of l648. 

* These Sonnets^ and the, two 
to CynsLC Skinner^ were the 
favourites of the republicans 
long afber the Restoration : it was 
some consolation to a ruined 
party to have such good poetry 
remaining on their side of the 
question. 7*. Warton, 

1. — rings y'] Milton is fond 
of ring, for violence of sound; 
I mean in a good sense> and out 
of its appropriated, literal appli- 
cation. Sonn. xxii. 12. " Of 
*^ which all Europe rvngs from 
'* side to side." Where see the 
note. Hymn. Nativ. v. " Ring 
'* out ye crystal spheres." Par. 
Lost, ii. 495. ^* Hill and valley 
rings'* lb. iii. 347. " Heaven 
rung with jubilee." lb. vi. TO4i 
The ^ithnil armies rung Ho- 
•'sanna.'* lb. vii. 562. ''All 
** the constellations rung,'* lb. 
vii. 6SS. " The empyrean rung 
" with hallelujahs." lb. ix. 737. 
" The sound yet rung of his 
" persuasive words." We may 
add, "No more with cjnmbiijs 
*'ringr H. Nativ. V. 208. But 
this is, perhaps^ a literal use. 7*. 
Warton. 

6. — though new rebellions raise 
&c.] At this time there were 
several insurrections of the roy- 
alists, and the Scotch army was 
marching into England under 
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the command of Duke Hamil- 
ton, 

7. Thei^ Hydra heads, and the 

false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their 
serpent'tvings.'} 
Euripides, Milton*s favourite, is 
the only writer of antiquity that 
has given wings to the monster 
Hydra. Ion, v. I98. " HTANON 
" wv^^XtxTw. The word DTA- 
NON is controverted. But here 
perhaps is Milton's authority for 
the common reading. 

Our author seems to have 
taken this idea from a passage 
in the Eikon, which he quotes 
in his Argus, sect x. '* He [the 
king] " calls the parliament a 
" many-'headed Hydra of govern- 
" ment, full of factions, distrac- 
«tions, &c." Pr. W. i. 396. 
T. Warton. 

I 

8. Her broken leagw] Because 
the English Parliament held, 
that the Scotch had broken their 
covenant, by Hamilton's march 
into England. Hurd, 

8. — fo imp their serpent'mngs.] 
In falconry, to imp a feathek* in 
a hawk's wins, is to add a new 
piece to a mutilated stump. From 
the Saxon impan, to ingraft. So 
Spenser, of a headless trunk, F. 
Q. iv. ix. 4. 

And having ympt the head to it 
agayne. 

To imp wings is not uncommon 
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O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand, 
(For wbsU; can war, but endless war still breed ?) 
Till truth and right from violence be freed. 

And public faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of puUic fraud. In vain doth valour bleed, 
While avarice and rapine share the land. 
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XVI. 

To the Lord General Cromjvell.* 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 



in our old poetry. Spenser^ 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, 

*Thence gathering plumes of perfect 

speculation, 
To impe the winget of thy high flying 
miode. 

Fletcher^ Purpl. Isl. c. i. 24. 

^^^mping their flaggie wings 
With thy stolne plumes. 

Shakespeare^ Rich. II. a. il. s. 1. 

^ Imp out our drooping country'j 
broken wing. 

Where Mr. Steevens produces 
other instances. It occurs also 
in poets much later than Milton. 
See also Reed's Old PI vii. 172, 
520. X. S51. T. Warton. 

13. Of pubUc fraud.2 The 
Presbyterian Committees and 
Subcommittees. The griev^mce 
00 much complained of by Mil- 
ton in his History of England. 
£ee Birch's edition. Publk fraud 
fis op^KMed to pub^ fmth, the 
security given b^ the parliament 
to the City-contributions for car- 
rying on the war. Warhurton. 

* In the Manuscript was this 
JtnsGirjptictP^ but blottea out again^ 



I know not for what reason, 
To the Lord General Cromwell, 
May 1652, On the proposals ^ 
certain ministers at the committee 
for propagation of the gospel, 

* The prostitution of Milton^s 
Muse XJb the celebration of Crom. 
well, was as inconustent and un« 
worthy, as that this enemy to 
kings, to ancient magnificence, 
and to all that is venerable and 
majestic, should have been buried 
in the Chapel of Henry the 
Seventh. But there is great 
dignity both of sentiment and 
expression in this ScHmet Un- 
fortunately, the close is an anti- 
climax to both. After a long 
flow of perspicuous and nervous 
language, the unexpected pause 
at " Worcester's laureat wreath," 
is very emphatical, and has a 
striking effect 

1. — who through a clovfi Ac] 
In the printed copies it stands 
thus, 

—^hat through ft crowd 
Not of war oniy,but<{t«^ra{7</o»<'rude : 

■but A cloud of timr is a classical 
expression, and we have nubem 
belU in Virgil, JExi. x. 8Q9. 
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Guided by feitb and matchless fortitude, 

To peace and truth thy gloripui^ way hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 5 

Hast rearM God^s trophies, and his work pursued, 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued. 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 

And Worcester's laureate wreath* Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; peace hath her victories w 

No less renownM than war: new foes arise 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their maw, 

4. To peace and truth] With well known to be particalarized* 
an allusion perhaps to some of both fought oh the memorable 
the silver coins of the Common- 3d of September, the one in 
wealth, which have this inscrip- 1650^ and the other in l6'51. 
tion round the edges^ Truth and ■ 9. And Worcester's laureate 
peace, l651« Ufreath,"] It was so corrected^ 

5. And vn the neck of crowned very much for the better, from 
. fortune proud what was before in the Mantt- 

Hast reared Gois trophies, and script, 

his work pursued, . . ^ ^ 7 ,„ 

t ^- J r A.1^ A. 1 • And twenty battles more^'-^ 

Instead of these two gloxious 

lines there is this single one in 9. I take it, that one of the 

the printed copies, essential beauties of the Sonnet 

And fought God's tattles, and his is often to cany the pauses into 

worA:* pursued: ^ the middle of the lines. Ofthi& 

and this defect in the number of our author has given many 

verses utterly spoils the harmony striking examples ; and here we 

of the stanza. discern the writer whose ear wa» 

6. — crowned fortune] His ma- tuned to blank' verse. T, War* 
lignity to Kings aided his ima- ton. 

gination in the expresion of this 12. ^^^ecular chains.] The Min* 

sublime sentiment. Hurd. isters moved Cromwell to lend 

7. While Darwen stream &c.] the secular arm to suppress 
The Darwen or Derwen is a sectaries. Warhurton, 

small river near Preston in Lan- 1^- Qf hireling wolves, whose 

cashire, mentioned by Camden ; gospel is their maw,] Hence it 

and there Cromwell routed the appears that this Sonnet was 

Scotch army under Duke Hamil- written about May, 1 652. 

ton in August 1 648. The battles By hireling wolves he means 

of Dunbar and Worcester are too the presbyterian clergy, who 
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XVIL 
To Sir Henry Vane the younger .^ 

Vane, young in years, but in sage counsel old, 
Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, when gowns not arms repell'd 



possessed the revenues of the 
parochial benefices on the old 
constitution^ and v^hose con- 
formity he supposes to be 
founded altogether on motives 
of emolument. See note on 
Lycidas^v. 114. 

Milton*8 praise of Cromwell 
may be tnought inconsistent 
with that zeal which he pro- 
fessed for liberty : for Cromwell's 
assumption of the Protectorate, 
^ven if we allow the lawfulness 
of the Rebellion, was palpably a 
violent usurpation of power over 
the rights of the nation, and was 
reprobated even by the repub- 
lican party. Milton, however, 
in various parts of the Defensio 
Secunda, gives excellent admoni- 
tions to Cromwell, and with 
great spirit, freedom, and elo- 
quence, not to abuse his new 
authority. Yet not without an 
intermixture of the grossest 
adulation. See note on Samson 
Agonistes, v. 1268. T. Warion. 

* There is no knowing for 
certain when this Sonnet was 
composed; but we follow the 
order wherein they stand and 
are numbered in Milton's Manu- 
script, and probably it was com- 
posed soon after the foregoing 
one to Cromwell, and upon the 
s^ne occasion of the ministers' 
proposals relating, I suppose, to 
their maintenance, which was 
then under consideration. 



1. Vane, young in years, hut in 
tage counsel old, &c.] Sir Henry 
Vane the vounger was the chief 
of the independents, and there- 
fore Milton's friend. He was the 
contriver of the Solemn League 
and Covenant* He was an eccen- 
tric character, in an age of 
eccentric characters. In religion 
the most fantastic of all enthusi- 
asts, and a weak writer, he was 
a judicious and sagacious politi- 
cian. The warmth of his zeal 
never misled his public measures. 
He was a knight-errant in every 
thing but affairs of state. The 
sagacious Bishop Burnet in vain 
attempted to penetrate the dark- 
ness of his creed. He held, that 
the devils and the damned would 
be saved. He believed himself 
the person delegated by God, to 
reign over the saints upon earth 
for a thousand years. His prin- 
ciples founded a sect called the 
Fanists. 'On the whole, no single 
man ever exhibited such a 
medley of fanaticism and dis- 
simulation, solid abilities and 
visionary delusions, good sense 
and madness. In the pamphlets 
of that age ' he is called Sir 
Humorous Vanity. He was be- 
headed in 1 66^. On the Scaffold, 
he compared Tower Hill to 
mount Pisgah, where Moses 
went to die, in full assurance of 
being immediately placed at the 
right hand of Christ. 

Milton alludes to the execu- 
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The fierce Epirot and the African bold, 
Whether to settle peace, or to unfold 5 

The drift of hollow states hard to be spell'd, 
Then to advise how war may best upheld 
Move by her two main nerves, iron and gold, 
In all her equipage : besides to know 
Both spiritual pow'r and civil, what each means, 16 
What severs each, thou hast learned, which few have 
done: . 
The bounds of either sword to thee we owe : 
Therefore on thy firm hand Religion leans 
In peace, and reckons thee her eldest son. 



tion of Vaiie and other regicides^ 
after the Restoration, and in 
general to the sufferings of his 
friends on that event, in a 
speech of the Chorus on Samson's 
degradation. Sams. Agon. v. 
687. 

See also Ibid. v. 241. 

This Sonnet seems to have 
been written in behalf of the 
independents, against the pres- 
byterian hierarchy. T. Warton^ 

6. — holhw siat£s.'] Peace with 
the holhto States of Holland. 

Warburton* 

7. Tiien to adme &c.]] In the 
Manuscript there was at first And 
instead of Then : but afterwards 
it was corrected as it stands in 
the printed copies. But in the 
remainder of these two verses, 
as they stand in the printed 
copies, the metre is spoiled in 
one, and the sense in the other. 

Then to advise how war may he best 

upheld, 
Manu'd by her two main nerves iron 

and gold. 

Move by was at first in the Manu- 
script Move on her two main &c. 



9. — besides to know &c] In 

the printed editions this third 

stanza wants one whole line, and 

gives us another line so much 

corrupted .as to be . utter non<* 

sense: 

besides tolcnow 
What serves each, thou hast learn'd* 
which few have done. 

The Manuscript supplies the 
one, and corrects the other. In 
the Manuscript it was originally 
thus, 

b esides to know 
What pow*r the Church, and whai 

the Civil mean9» 
Thou teachest best, which few have 

ever done. 

Afterwards thus, 

b esides to know ^ 

Both spiritual pow'r artd civil, what 

each means 
Thou hast learn*d well, a praise 

which few have won. 

At last it was corrected, as we 
have caused it to be printed. 

13. '-^rtn hand] In the Manu- 
script right hand, but altered to 
firm hand; and should have 
been altered further to^rm arm. 
Warhurton, 
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XVIII. 

On the late massacre in Pietnont* 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughter^ saints, whose bones 
Lie scatterM on the Alpine mountains cold ; 
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** Among our authdi^s dtate- 
letters there are several in Crom- 
vell's name addressed to the 
Duke of Savoy, and other po* 
tentates and states, complaining 
of this persecution of the Pro^ 
testants. His letter to the Duke 
of Savoy begins thus. " Red- 
*' ditae sunt nobis GenevH &c. 
" Letters have been sent us from 
^' Geneva, as also from the Dau- 
" phinate, and many other places 
'^ bordering upon your terri- 
** tories, wherein we are given 
''to understand, that such of 
*' your Royal Highness's sub- 
jects as profess the reformed 
ieligion/are commanded by 
your edict and by your autho- 
rity, within three days after 
*^ the promulgation of your edict, 
*' to depart their native seats and 
'^ habitations, upon pain of capi- 
" tal punishment, and forfeiture 
** of all their fortunes and estates, 
unless they will give security 
to relinquish their religion 
*^ within twenty days, and em- 
*' brace the Roman catholic faith. 
'^ And that when they applied 
** themselves to your Royal 
Highness in a most suppliant 
manner, imploring a revocation 
*^ of the said edict, and that be- 
*' ing received into pristine fa- 
<c vour, they might be restored 
to the liberty granted them by 
yt>ur predecessors, a part of 
** your army fell upon them, 
*' most cruelly slew several, put 
'^ others in chains, andcompeUed 
the rest to fly into desert places 
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''andto'the mountains covered 
" with snow, where some hun- 
'* dreds of families are reduced 
'^to sueh distress, that it is 
" greatly to be feared, they will 
" in a short tinie all miserably 
" perish through cold and hun- 
^'ger, &c." These letters are 
dated in May, 1655, and about 
the same time it is probable this 
Sonnet was composed, which was 
added in the edition of l673. 

* Milton's mind, busied with 
this affecting subject, here broke 
forth in a strain of poetry, where 
his feelings were not fettered by 
ceremony or formality. The Pro- 
testants availed themselves of an 
opportunity of exposing the hor- 
rors of popery, by publishing 
manv sets of prints of this un- 
paralleled scene of religious 
butchery, which operated like 
Fox's Book of Martyrs. Sir 
William Moreland, Cromwell's 
agent for the Valleys of Pied- 
mont at Geneva, published, a 
tninute account of this whole 
transaction, in " The History of 
" the Valleys of Piemont, &c. 
" Lond. l658.** With numerous 
cuts, in folio. 

Milton, among many other 
atrocious examples of the papal 
spirit, appeals to this massacre, 
in Cromwell's Letter to King 
Charles Gustavus, dat. l65o. 
'^ Testes Alpinse valles misero- 
*' rum ddde ac sanguine' redun- 
" dantes, &c.'* Pr. W. ii. 454. 
T. Wartm. 

1. Avenge, O Lord, Ac] Nor 
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Ev'n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshippM stocks and stones, 
Forget not : in thy book record their groana .5 



WHS this prayer in behalf of the 
persecuted Protestants entirely 
without effect. For Cromwell 
exerted himself in their favour^ 
and his behaviour in this whole 
transaction is ^atly to his ho* 
nour, even as it is related by an 
historian^ who was far from being 
partial to his memory. ** Nor 
" would the Protector be back- 
" ward in such a work, whieh 
'* might give the world a par- 
** ticular opinion of his piety and 
'' zeal for the protestant religion i 
'^ but he proclaimed a scuemn 
'^ fast^ and caused large contri- 
butions to be gathered for them 
throughout the kingdom of 
Engird and Wales. Nor did 
** he rest here, but sent his agents 
" to the Duke of Savoy, a prince 
*' With whom he had no corre- 
*' spondence or commerce, and 
" the next year so engag^ the 
" Cardinal of France, and even 
** terrified the Pope himself, 
** without so much as doing any 
** fatour to the English ttoman 
** catholics, that that Duke 
^' thought it necessary to restore 
*^ all that he had taken from 
^' them, and renewed all those 
■''privileges they had formerly 
"enjoyed. So great was the 
'' teriror of his name ; nothing 
'' being more usual th^n his 
'' saying, that his shipa in the 
** Mediterranean should visit Cv- 
** mta Fecchia, and ike sound of 
*' his cannon should be heard in 
*' Rome." See Echard, vol. 2. 

% Lie scattered on the Atpine 
mountains cold.'] From iPairfax's 
Tasso^ c. xiii. 60* 
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—Into the valleys greene 
Distill'd from tops of Alpine fnouU' 
taint coid. ' 

T. Warton. 

3. Ev*n them who kept thy 
truth so pure 4>fold, &c«] And 
so in his letter to the ^tes of 
the United Provinces he calls 
them Alpinos incolas orihodoxam 
retigionem antiquitus prqfitentes, 
the inhabitants at the feet of the 
Alps, ancient professors of the 
orthodox faith; and afterwards 
in the same letter, apud quos 
nostra religio vel ab ipsis EtaU'* 
gelii primis doctpribus tradita per 
manus et incorrupte servata, vel 
multo ante quam apud cceteras 
gentes sinceritati pristinai resti" 
tuta est, among whom our re- 
ligion was either disseminated 
by the first doctors of the Gos^ 
pel, and preserved from the de-^ 
filement of superstition, or else 
restored to its pristine sincerity 
long before otner nations ob« 
tained that felicity^ 

3. It is pretended that they 
have manuscripts against the pa- 
pal Antichrist and Purgatory, as 
old as 1120. See their History 
by Paul Perrin, Gene v. I619. 
Their poverty, and seclusion 
ftom the rest of the world for so 
many ages, contributed in great 
Measure to this simplicity of 
worship. 

In his pamphlet, ^' the likeliest 
'* means to remove Hirelings out 
'* of cburdies,** agakust endow- 
ing cburdies with tythes, our 
aii&or frequently refers to the 
happy poverty and purity of the 
WaWenses. And he Quotes Peter 
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Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese that rolPd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heav'n. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow la 
O^er all th' Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, who having learn 'd thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe, 

XIX. 

On his blindness* 

When I consider how my light is spent 

Ere half my days, in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide. 



Gilles, and " an ancient Tractate 
inserted in the ^' Bohemian his- 
" tory." This pamphlet was 
written after our Sonnet, in 1659- 
See Prose Works, vol. i. 56S, 
574. T. Warton. 

7. ^that roitd 

Mother with truant down the 
rocks^ 
There is a print of thi« piece of 
cruelty in Moreland. He relates, 
that " a mother was hurled down 
'' a mighty rock, with a little 
*' infant in her arms ; and three 
^' days after, was found dead 
*^ with the little childe alive, but 
^* fast clasped between the arms 
** of the dead mother which 
'* were cold and stifTe, insoihuch 
''that those who found them 
''had much ado to get the 
"yoang childe out*' p. S6^. 
Sec Heylin's Cosmogr. lib. i. p. 
193. edit. 1680. T. WarUm, 



14. the Babylonian looe.] 

The woes denounced against 
Rome, under the name of Baby- 
lon, in Scripture. 

14. ''^Babylonian woe.] Anti- 
christ. Warburtan, 

The Pope is called Antistes 
Bahylonius the Babylonish bi- 
shop. In Quint. Nov. v. 156. T. 
Warton. 

* Aubrey says that Milton's 
father could read without specta- 
cles at eighty -four I but that his 
mother used them soon aft;er she 
was thirty. MS. Mus. Ashmol. 
T. Warton. 

3. And that one talent which » 
death to hvde^ He speaks here 
with allusion to the parable of 
the talents. Matt. xxv. and he 
speaks with great modesty of 
himself, as if he had not five, or 
two, but only one talent 
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LodgM with me useless, though my soul more bent 
To serve therewith my Maker, and present 5 

My true account, lest he returning chide ; 

Doth Grod exact dayJabour, light denied, 

I fondly ask: But patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, God doth not need 

Either man^s work or his own gifts ; who best lo 

Bear, his mild yoke, they serve him best : his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 



7* Doth God exact day-labour, 
light denied f] Here is a pun 
on the doctrine in the Gospel^ 
that we are to work only while 
it is light, and in the night no 
man can work. There. i^ an 
ambiguity between the natural 
light of the day, and the author's 
blindness. T. Warton. 

9. From this nintA verse to the 
end of this Sonnet, is a speech 
of Patience, here personified. Dr. 
J. Warton. 

10. — man's work, or his own 
gifts;} '* Rree-wiU or grace.*' 
VTarburton, 

12. — thousands at his bidding 

speed. 
And post o'er land and ocean 

without rest ; 
They also serve tvho only stand 
and nftut."] 
Compare Spenser, in the Hymne 
of heavenly Love, st. x. Of the 
angels. 

There they in their trinaU triplicities 



About him wait, and on his will de- 
pend; 

Either with nimble wings to cut the 
skies. 

When he them on his messages doth 
send; 

Or on his own dread presence to at- 
tend. 

It is the same conception in Par. 
Lost, iv. 677. 

Millions of spiritual creatures walk 

the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and 

when we sleep, &c« 

See also On the Death of a Fair 
Infant, v. 59' 

To earth from thy prefixed seat didst 
pott 

We have post in Par. Lost, iv. 
171. 

—With a vengeance sent 
From Media pott to Egypt. 

Sylvester in Du Bartas calls the 
angels " cpiicke postes with ready 
*' expedition, &c." W. i. d. 1. 
r. Warton. 
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XX. 

To Mr. Lajtbescb* 

Lawbence, erf" virtuous gtUier virtuous sob. 
Now that the fields are dapk, and ways are mire, 
Where shall we sQDietiiDes meeti and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day, what may be won 



* This Mr. Lawrence was the 
son of the President of Crom- 
well'a council: itnd this SataxH 
was also in the edition of 1673. 

1, Lawrence, t^virttioiufalber 
virf uouj ton, &c.] Ofthefirluouf 
ton nothing has transpired. The 
virluautfather, Henry Lawrange, 
was Member for Herefordshire 
in the LitUe Parliament which 
began in i653, and was active 
in settling the protectorate of 
Cromwell. In consequence of 
his services, he was made Presi- 
dent of Ct'omwell's council ; 
where he appears to have signed 
many severe and arbitrary de- 
crees, not only ngainst the royal- 
ists, but the Brownists, fifUi-mQ- 
narehy men, and other sectarists. 
Ffe continued high in favour 
with Richard Cromwell. As in- 
novation is progressive, perhaps 
tiie son, Milton's friend, was an 
independent, and a still warmer 
r^uUican. The family appears 
to have been seated not tar from 
Milton's neighbourhood in Buck- 
inghamshire : for Henry Law- 
rence's near relation, William 
Lawrence a writer, and ap- 
pointed a Judge in Scotland by 
Gromwell, and in 1631 a gentle- 
man commoner of Trinity Col^ 
lege, Oxford, died at Belfont. 
near Staines in Middlesex, in 
1682. Hence says Milton, ver. 



Now that the Geld> aie dank, and 

mji ore lAIre, 
Wlwre aliall we ^metimes nte*. Ac 
Milton, in his first Reply to 
Meve 'writteD l$54i, rentes a- 
roong the most respectable of his 
friends who contributed to form 
tlie Commonwealth, " Mwitaou- 
" tium, Lauren&itn, aummo in- 
" genio ambos, optimisque arti- 
" bus espositoa, Ike." Pr. W. ii. 



IVarlon. 

3. ^-aaii i^ Ibejre 

Help natle a sullen day, Ac.]; 
Hs has sentiments of much the 
same cast in the Epitaph. Damon, 



■. 45. 



DulcibuB alloquiii ? Gntn mm sibilat 
igne 

focus, ftc. 

See also Drayton's Odes, vol. iv, 

1343. 
They may become John Hewea's Ijre, 
Which oft at PoleBworth by Biejtte 
Hath made us graTeljmeny. 

T. Warton. 
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From the hard seai^on gaining ? time will run 
On smQQiher, till Favooius re*inspire 
The frozen earthi and clothe in fresh attire 
The lilly' and rose, that neither sowM nor spun. 

What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touched, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air? 

He who of those delights can judge, and spare 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise. 
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XXI. 

To Cyriac Skinner* 

Cyriac, whose grandsire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause 



6. Faoonuui] The same as Ze- 
phyrus, or the western wind 
thi^ blows in the spring. Plin. 
Hb. xvi. sect SQ, Etic est geni- 
talis spiritus mundi, a fovendo 
dictus, ut quidem existiinavere. 
Flat ah oocasu aeqttinoctiali, ver 
inchoans. And so Lucretius^ i. 
10. 

Nam simul ac species patefacta est 

verna diei» 
Et resentta viget genitabilis aura Fa* 

voni. 

6. Favonius had before been 
rendered familiar in English 
poetry for Zephyr, by a beautiful 
passage in Jonson*s Masques, 
vol. vi. 24. 

As if Favonius, father of the spring, 
&c. 

But the whole passage is from 
Claudian's Zephyr, Rapt. Proserp. 
1. ii. 73. Beaumont also has the 



word. Poems, ed. 1629- p* 1^- 
and 131. T. Wartm. 

8. — that neither sow*d nor 
spun.'] Alluding to Matt. vi. S6, 
£8. they sow not, neither do they 
spin, 

13. The close of this Sonnet 
is perfectly in the style of Horace 
and the Greciiui lyrics. As is 
that of the following to Cyriac 
l^inner. T. Warton. 

* Cyriac Skinner was the son 
of William Skinner, Esq. and 
grandson of Sir Vincent Skinner, 
and his mother was Bridget, one 
of the daughters of the famous 
Sir Edward Cdse, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King's Bench. 
Mr. Wood informs us, that he 
was one of Harrington's political 
club, and sometimes held the 
chair ; and farther adds, that he 
was a merchant's son of London, 

P 2 
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Pronounced and in iiis volumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar so often wrench ; 
To day deep thoughts resolve with me to drench 5 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws; 
Let Euclid rest and Archimedes pause. 
And what the Swede intends, and what the French. 



an ingenious young gentleman, 
and scholar to John Milton. 
Athen. Ox. vol. ii. p. 59I. No 
wonder then that Milton was so 
intimate with him, and has ad- 
dressed two Sonnets to him, this 
first of which was printed in the 
edition of 1673. Newton. 

I find one Cyriac Skinner, 
I know not if the same, a mem- 
ber of Trinity College, Oxford^ 
in 1640. In 1659-60, Milton 
published *' A ready and easy 
** way to establish a free Com- 
** mon wealth, &c.** Thia was 
soon afterwards attacked in a 
burlesque pamphlet, pretended 
to be written by Harrington's 
club, under the title of " The 
" censure of the Rota upon Mr. 
" Milton's book entitled The 

Ready and easy may, &c. Lond. 

Printed by Paul Giddy, printer 
'* to the RotOy at the signe of 
*' the Windmill in Turne againe 
" Lane, I66O." But Harring- 
ton's club, whidi encouraged ^1 
proposals for new models of go- 
vernment, was very unlikely to 
have made such an attack ; and 
Milton's very familiar intimacy 
with Skinner, to whom he ad- 
dresses two Sonnets, full of con- 
fidence and affection, was alone 
sufiicient to have prevented any 
remonstrance from that quarter. 
Aubrey says, that Milton's Idea 
Theologian in manuscript is '* in 
** the hands of Mr. Skinner, a 
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*' merchant's son in Mark-Lane. 
" Mem. There was one Mr. 
*' Skinner of the Jerker's office 
" up two pair of stayres at the 
** Custom-house." MS. Ashmol. 
ut infr. Milton's pamphlet was 
also answered in the *' Dignity 
''of Kingship asserted: in an- 
'' swer to Mr. Milton's Ready 
and Easie may &c. by G. S. 
a lover of Loyalty. London, 
Pr. by E. C. for H. Saile, &c. 
'' 1660." 12mo. It is a weak 
performance. In the Dedication 
to Charles the Second, the au- 
thor says, '* the King's murther, 
" and all its concomitant ini- 
quities, were extenuated, ex- 
tolled, and justified, by one 
"Mr. John Milton." I have 
also a pamphlet before me, '' A 
'' Letter to Mr. Evelyn on. the 
" Constitution of the House of 
" Commons.*' G. S. is written 
into the title as the author's 
name, who is called an ejected 
member of the House of Com- 
mons. I think he is not the 
same. T, Warton. 

6. In mirth, that after no re- 
penting draws.'] This is the de- 
cent mirth of Martial, 

Nox non ebria, sed loluta curis. 

T. Warton. 

8. Andmhat the Swede intendSf] 
We have printed it as it is in the 
Manuscript. In the first edition 
it was, Andmhat the Swede intend. 
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To measure life learn thou betiinesj and kncnv 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way; 
For other things mild Heaven a time ordains. 

And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 
That with superfluous burden loads the day, 
And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 



XXII. 

To the same* 

Cyri AC, this three years day these eyes, though clear^ 
To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 
Bereft of light their seeing have forgot, 
Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 

Of sun, or moon, or star throughout the year^ 
Or man, or woman. Yet I argue not 
Against Heaven's hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope ; but still bear up and steer 



5 



which in others is altered to And 
fvhai the Swedes intend, Charles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden, was 
at this time waging war with 
Poland, and the French with the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands: 
and what Milton says is some- 
what in the spirit and manner of 
Horace. Od. ii. xi. 1. 

Quid bellicosus Cantaber, et Scythes 
Hirpine Quinti, cogitet, Hadria 
Divisus objectOy remitUs 
Qusrerez &c. 

* The two Sonnets to Cyriac 
Skinner we have printed in the 
same order as they are numbered 
in the Manuscript. This latter 
wlis never printed in Milton*s 
lifetime, but was first published 
several years after his death at 
the same time and in the same 
manner with the foregoing ones 



to General Fairfax, Cromwell^ 
and Sir Henry Vane : and though 
the person, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, was not so obnoxious as 
anv of those before mentioned, 
yet it might not have been safe 
for Milton to have published 
such a commendation of his 
Defence of the people, which 
the government had ordered to 
be burnt by the hands of the 
common hangman. In the printed 
editions this Sonnet likewise is 
very incorrect, but* we shall 
restore it by the assistance ' of 
the Manuscript. 

7, Against keav'n^s hand &c.] 
It was at first in the Manuscript 
God's hand: and one jot in the 
printed copies is a jot in the 
Manuscript. 

8. — 6iil sliU hear up and steer 

P S 
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Right onward. What supports me, dost thou ask ? 
The conscience, Friend, to' have lost them overplied 
In hberty^s defence, my noble task, ii 

Of which all Europe talks from side to side, 



Bight onroard.'] In the Manu- 
script it was at firsts 

—but still attend to steer 
Uphittward. 

8, One of Milton's character- 
istics was a singular fortitude of 
raindy arising from a conscious- 
ness of superior abilities, and a 
conviction that his cause was 
just. See Sonn. vi. 4 where he 
describes the heart which he pre^ 
sents to Leonora, 

— lo certo a prove tante 
•L'hebbi fedele, intrepido, costantey 
&c. 

But he concludes^ with great 
elegance, Writing to a lady, that 
it was not proof against love. 
T. Warton. 

9. Right onward,'] On this ex- 
pression Mr. Harris, in his notes 
on the Treatise on Happiness, 
observes, p. S06, " One would 
" imagine that our great coun- 
'' try man Milton had the reason- 
" ing of Marcus Antoninus in 
" view. L. V. 8. 6. where in this 
'* Sonnet, speaking of his own 

blindness^ he says with a be- 
coming magnanimity, yet I 
argue not, &c. The whole 
** Sonnet is not unworthy of pe- 
" rusal, being both simple and 
" sublime." Dr, J. Warton. 

10. When he was employed 
to answer Salmasius, one of his 
eyes was almost gone; and the 
physicians predicted the loss of 
both if he proceeded. But he 
says, in answer to Du Moulin, 
''I did not long balance whe-> 
" ther my duty should be pre- 
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" ferred to my eyes." T. Warton, 
10. See note on Cot^us, 309. 
10. — m|/ noble task,'] In a 
Letter to Oldenburgh he says, 
'' Ad alia ut me parem, nescio 
*' sane an nobiliora et utiliora. 
*' Quid enim in rebus humanis 
'' asserenda Libertate nvbiUus etit 
** utilius esse potest V* But he 
adds, Mrith less triumph than in 
this Sonheti about his blindness, 
" siquidem per valetudinem, et 
'' banc luminenk wUtaiem licu- 
'' erit." Pr. W. ii. 574. This 
Sonnet was not Written before 
1651, when the Defensio ap- 
peared. T. Warton. 

H. Ofiohich all Europe talks 
from me to side, &c.] In the 
printed copies these lines are 
thus, 

T^iercof all Europe fingt from side 

to side. 
This thought might lead me through 

ihu world's vain mask 
Content though blind, had I no other 

guide. 

The Manu^eript had the advan- 
tage over th6 printed editions, 
unless ringe may be thought 
better than talks from side to nde. 
There is something very pleas- 
ing, as well as very noble, in 
this conscious virtue and mag- 
nanimity of a great poet: and 
for the same f eascm no part of 
Mr. Pope*s works nfibrdft greater 
•pleasure than what he says of 
himself and his writings, especi^ 
ally in his imitation of the first 
Satire of Horace, and in hi* 
Satires intitled from the year 
1738. . • 
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This thought might Idad me through the world's vdn 

mask 
Content though blind, had I no better guide. 

XXIIL 

Ofi his deceased WiPB.* 

Methought I saw my late espoused saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the ghtve, 
Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gave, 
llescued from death by force, though pale and feint. 
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* This Was bis secbnd wifb 
Catharine the daughter of Captain 
Woodcock of Hackney^ who 
lived with him not above a year 
a^r their marriage, and died in 
ehildb^ of a daughter. 

1. Methoughi I saw my late 
espoused saint, &c.] Raleigh's 
efegaiit sonnet, called a '' Vision 

upon the tonceipt of the Faerie 

Queene/' begins thus, 

Ifethoui^t I s6m the grav6 where 
Laom lay. 

Afid hence perhi^ps the idea of a 
soiinet in the form of a vision 
Was suggested to Milton. 

This Sonnet was written dbout 
the yfeai* 1656. T. Wartbn. 

jg. -^^lihe Alcestis from the 
grave, &c.] Alcestis Was the wife' 
of Admetds kmg df Thessaly, 
who bekig dang^^rously ill ob- 
tained by 1^6 liieans of Apkjillo, 
that h# should recover, if any 
body else would die in his stead. 
His wife voluntarily ofiered 
herself, but Hercules intervening 
rescued her from death, and 
brought her back again to her 
husband. Our author borrows 
the allusion from a play of Eu- 
ripides called Alcestis. 

2. Dr. Johnson calls this a 



poor sonnet. Perhaps he was not 
struck with this fine allusion to 
Euripides. T, Warton, 

The last scene of the Alcestis 
of Euripides, our author's fa- 
vourite writer, to which he al- 
ludes in this passage, is remark- 
ably pathetic -, particularly at v. 
1155. 

And all that follows on Ad- 
metus*s discovering that it was 
his wife whom Hercules had 
brought to him covered with a 
veil. And equally tender and 
pathetic is the passage in the 
fir^t Act, which describes Alcestis 
taking leave of her family and 
house, when she had resolved to 
die to save her husband: par- 
ticularly frotn V. 175. to V. 196. 
Thompson closely copied this 
passage in his Edward and Ele- 
onora. I have wondered, that 
Addison, Who has made so many 
observations on the allegory of 
Sin and Death, in the Paradise 
Lost, did not recollect, that the 
person of Death was clearly and 
obviously taken from the 0«y«r«$ 
of Euripides in this Tragedy of 
Alcestis. Dr, J. Warton. 
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Mine, as whom wasb'd from spot of child-bed taint 5 
Purification in the old Law did save, 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heav'n without restraint, 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind: 

Her face was veilM, yet to my fancied sight 10 

Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shin'd 

So clear, as in no face with more delights 
But O as to embrace me she inclin'd, 
I Wak'd, she fled, and day brought back my night.* 



13. / wak^d, she fled, &c.] So 
ip Adam's dream, Par* Lost, viii. 
478. 

She difappear'd, and left me dark, I 
wak'd» &c. 

This Sonnet therefore proves the 
improbability of Bentley's cor- 
rection, who would substitute 
straight instead of dark. But 
perhaps Milton, in the text, ret 
with a conceit, alludes to his 
blindness, " day brought back 
" my night*' See much the same 
conceit in Sonn. xix. 7* 

Doth God exact (fay-labour, light 
denied. 

T. Wartm. 

* These Sonnets are not with- 
out their merit: yet, if we ex- 
cept two or three, there is nei- 
ther the grace nor exactness of 
Milton's hand in them. The sort 
of composition in our language 
is difficult to the best rhymist, 
and Milton was a very bad one. 



Besides, his genius rises above^ 
and, as we may say, overflows^ 
the banks of this narrow con- 
fined poem, pontem indignatus 
Araxes, Hurd. 

Birch has printed a Sonnet 
said to be written by Milton, in 
1665, when' he retired to Chal- 
font on account of the plague, 
and to have been lately seen 
inscribed on the glass of a 
window in that jSace. Life, 
p. xxxviii. It has tibe word 
sheene as a substantive. But 
Milton was not likely to commit 
a scriptural mistake. For the 
Sonnet improperly represents 
David as punished by a pesti- 
lence for his adultery with Bath- 
sheba. Birch, however, had 
been informed by Vertue, that 
he had seen a satirical medal, 
struck upon Charles the Second, 
abroad, without any legend, 
having a correspondent device. 
Tl WartoH. 
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Psalm I. Done into verse, 1653. 

BLESS'D is the man who hath not walkM astray 

In counsel of the wicked, and i' th^ way 

Of sinners hath not stood, and in the seat 

Of scorners hath not sat. But in the great 

Jehovah^s law is ever his delight, s 

And in his law he studies day and night. 

He shall be as a tree which planted grows 

By watery streams, and in his season knows 

To yield his fruit, and his leaf shall not fall^ 

And what he takes in hand shall prosper all. lo 

Not so the wicked, but as chaff which fannM 

The wind drives, so the wicked shall not stand 

In judgment, or abide their trial then. 

Nor sinners in th* assembly of just men. 

For the Lord knows th' upright way of the just, 15 

And the way of bad men to ruin must. 

I^SALM II. Done Aug. 8* 1653. Terzette. 

Why do the Gentiles tumult, and the nations 
Miise a vain thing, the kings of th^ earth upstand 
With pow^r, and princes in their congregations 
Lay deep their plots together through each land 
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Against the Lord and his Messiah dear ? 5 

Let us break off, say they, by strength of hand 

Their bonds, and cast from us, no more to wear, 
Their twisted cords : He who in Heaven doth dwell 
Shall laugh, the Lord shall scoff them, then severe 

Speak to them in his wrath, and in his fell 10 

And fierce ire trouble them ; but I, saith he. 
Anointed have my King (though ye rebel) 

On Sion my holy^ hill. A firm decree 
I will declare ; the Lord to me hath said 
Thou art my Son, I have begotten thee 15 

This day ; ask of me, and the grant is made ; 
As thy possession I on thee bestow 
Th^ Heathen, and as thy conquest to be swayM 

Earth^s utmost bounds : them shalt thou bring full low 
With iron sceptre bruisM, and them disperse ?o 

Like to a potter^s vessel shiverM so. 

And now b6 wise at length ye Kings averse. 
Be taught ye Judges of the earth ; with fear 
Jehovah serve, and let your joy converse 

With trembling ; kiss the Son lest he appear 2$. 

In anger, and ye perish in the way. 
If once his wrath take fire like fuel sere. 

Happy all those who have him in their stay. 

PsALM III. Aug. 9. 1653. 
When hejkdftdm Jbsuhm. 

LORD) how mbfiy are my foes ! 
How mdny those 
That in srtns againit me rise ! 
Many am di^ 
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That of my life distrustfully thus say, 5 

No help for him in God thetie lies. 
But thou, Lord, art my shield, my glory 
Thee through my story 
Th^ exaltep of my head I count ; 

Aloud I cried lo 

Unto Jehovah, he full soon replied 
And heard nie from his holy mount, 
I lay and slept, I wakM again, 
For my sustain 
Was the Lord. Of many millions 15 

The populous rout 
I fear not, though incamping rouqd about 
They pitch against me their pavilions. 
Rise, Lord, save me my God, for thou 

Hast smote ere now 26 

On the cheek-bone all my foes. 
Of men abhorrM 
Hast broke the teeth. This help w^ from the Lofd i 
Thy blessing on thy people flows. 

Psalm IV. Aug. 10. 1653. 

Answer me when I call, 

G^fd of my rigliteousness. 

In straits and in distress 

Thou didst me disenthrall 

And set at large ; now spare, 5 

Now pity me, and hear my earnest pray V. 
Great ones how long will ye 
My glory have in scorn, 
How long be thus forborne 
Still to love vanity, ^10 
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To love, to seek, to prize 

Things false and vain, and nothing else but lies ? 
Yet know the Lord hath chose. 
Chose to himself apart. 

The good and meek of heart 15 

(For whom to choose he knows) 
Jehovah from on high 

Will hear my voice what time to him I cry. 
Be awM, and do not sin. 

Speak to your hearts alone, so 

Upon your beds, each one. 
And be at peace within. 
Offer the offerings just 

Of righteousness', and in Jehovah trust. 
Many there b^ that say 25 

Who yet will show us good ? 
Talkmg like this world^s brood ; 
But, Lord, thus let me pray. 
On us lift up the light 

Lift up the favour of thy count'nance bright. so 

Into my heart more joy 
And gladness thou hast put. 
Than when a year of glut 
Their stores doth over-cloy. 
And from their plenteous grounds ^% 

With vast increase their corn and wine abounds. 
In peace at once will I 
Both lay me down and sleep, 
For thou alone dost keep. 

Me safe wherever I lie ; 4,0 

As in a rocky cell 

Thou, Lord, alone in safety mak'st me dwell. 
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Psalm V. Aug. 13. 1653. 

J EHOVAH, to my words give ear, 
My meditation weigh , 
The voice of my complaining hear 
My King and God ; for unto thee I pray. 

Jehovah, thou my early voice 5 

Shalt in the morning hear, 
P th^ morning I to thee with choice 
Will rank my pray'rs, and watch till thou appear. 
For thou art not a God that takes 

In wickedness deUght, 10 

Evil with thee no biding makes, 
Fools or mad men stand not within thy sight. 
All workers of iniquity 

Thou hat'st; and them unblest 
Thou wilt destroy that speak a lie .; 15 

The bloody^ and guileful man God doth detest. 
But I will in thy mercies dear 
* Thy numerous mercies go 
Into thy house ; I in thy fear 
Will towards thy holy temple worship low. so 

Lord, lead me in thy righteousness. 

Lead me because of those 
That do observe if I transgress. 
Set thy ways right before, where my step goes. 

For in his faltering mouth unstable 25 

No word is firm or sooth ; 
Their inside, troubles miserable ; 
An open grave their throat, their tongue they smooths* 
God, find them guilty, let diem fall 

By their own counsels quellM ;. 30 

26. sooth] True. T. WatUm. 
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Push them. in tiieir reb^ions bI\ 
Still on ; for against thee they have rebeli'd. 

Then all who trust in thee shall bring 
Their joy, while thou from blame 

Defend'st thaoi, they ^hall ever sing 35 

And shall triumph in thee, who love thy name. 

For thou Jehovah wilt be found 
To bless theju^t o^n 3till» 

As with a shield thou wilt surround 
Him with thy lastiog &,vQur s^qd ^Qod wUK 40 

Psalm VL Afig. IS. 1653. 

Lord, m thine anger do not reprehend me 

Nor in thy hot displeasure me correct ; 

Pity me, Lord, for I am much deject ; 
A^d very weak and feint ; heal and amend me : 
For all my bones, that ev^n with anguish ache, 5 

Are troubled, yea my soul is troubled sore. 

And thou, O Lord, how long ? turn Lord, restore 
My soul, O save me for thy goodness sake : 
For in death no remembrance is of thee ; 

Who in the grave can celebrate thy praise ? 10 

Wearied I am with sighing out my days, 
Nightly my couch I make a kind of sea ; 
My bed I water with my tears ; mine eye 

Through grief consumes, is waxen old and dark 

I^ th^ midst of all mine enemies that mark. 15 

Depart all ye that work iniquity. 
Depart from me, fyr the voice of my weeping 

The Lord hath heard, the Lord hath heard my prayer, 

My suppUcation with acceptance fair 
The Lord will asmkf xtnd have me in his keeping. 20 
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Mine enemies shall all be bl^nk ^nd d{ush'4 

With much confusion ; then growQ rqU witfa s^h^mf » 
They shall return in hasten the w^y they cwie> 

And in a moment shall be quite abashed. 

Psalm VII. Aug. 14. 1658.* 
Upon the words of Chush the Benjamite against him. 

Lord my God, to thee I fly, 

Save me and secure me under 

Thy protection while I cry, 

Lest as a lion (and no wonder) 

He haste to tear my soul asunder, ^ 

Tearing and no rescue nigh. 

Lord my God, if I have thought 

Or done this, if wickedness 

Be in my hands, if I have wrought 

111 to him that meant me peace, . iq 

Or to him have render^ less. 

And not freed my foe fbr nought ; 

Let th^ enemy pursue my soul 

And overtake it, let him tread 

My life down to the earth, and roll 15 



SI. Mine enemies shall all I^e — A4ain,^soon as he heard 

blank and ddsh'd "^^^ fatal t»«6p«» iknie by Ure^ 

With much confusion :} • j^,J^\^^ ^„d Mmh 

Blank, as m Comus^ 452. j^ • - 

And noble grace that dashed brute ^ ^, . . , . 

violence * Thl8 IS « Yf^J fi^^M 

With sudden adoration, and Uanfc awe. stanza, which I do not elsewher^ 

T. Warian. roodlect. T. WarUm. ' . ■ '■ 
Compare P. L. ix« 888. 
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In the dust my glory dead^ 

In the dust and th^e out-spread 

Lodge it with dishonour foul. 

Rise, Jehovah, in thine ire, 

Rouse thyself amidst the rage so 

Of my foes that urge like fire ; 

And wake for me, their fury' assuage ; 

Judgment here thou didst engage 

And command which I desire. 

So th' assemblies of each nation 55 

Will surround thee, seeking right. 

Thence to thy glorious habitation 

Return on high and in their sight. 

Jehovah judgeth most upright 

All people from the world's foundation. 30 

Judge me. Lord, be judge in this 

According to my righteousness, 

And the innocence which is 

Upon me: cause at length to cease 

Of evil men the wickedness %b 

And their pow'r that do amiss. 

But the just estabhsh fest, 

Since thou art the just God that tries 

Hearts and reins. On God is cast 

My defence, and in him lies, 40 

In him who both just and wise 

Saves th' upright of heart at last. 
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God is a just judge' and severe, 

And God is every day offended ; 

If the unjust will not forbear, 45 

His sword he whets, his bow hath bended 

Already, and for him intended * 

The tools of death, that waits him near. 

(His arrows purposely made he 

For them ttiat persecute.) Behold so 

He travels big with vanity. 

Trouble he hath conceivM of old 

As in a womb, and from that mould 

Hath at length brought forth a lie. 

He diggM a pit, and delvM it deep, 55 

And fell into the pit he made ; 

His mischief that due course doth keep^ 

Turns on his head, and his ill trade 

Of violence will undelay^d 

Fall on his crown with ruin steep. 60 

Then will I Jehovah's praise 
According to his justice raise. 
And sing the Name and Deity 
Of Jehovah the most high. 



55. — and ddv*d it d§ep,2 was once a delve. SpoMer, F. 

Delve was not now obsolete. Q. ii. viii. 4. 

So, On the Death of a fair In- whfch to that shady dOve him 

fant, V. 32. brought at last. 

Hid ftom the world in a low^dehftd And in Jonson. Btit Spehser 

*°"^ has also deZi. T. Warton. 
What is now a ddl, an open pit, 
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Psalm VIIL Aug. 14. 1653. 

O JEHOVAH our Lord, how wondrous great 
And glorious is thy name through all the earth ! 

So as above the Heavens thy praise to set 
Out of the tender mouths of latest birth. 

Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 5 

Hast founded strength because of all thy foes, 

To stint th^ enemy, and slack th' avenger's brow. 
That bends his rage thy providence to' oppose. 

When I behold thy heav'ns, thy fingers art, 

The moon and stars which thou so bright hast set 10 

In the pure firmament, then saith my heart, 
O what is man that thou rememb'rest yet, 

And think'st upon him ; or of man begot 
That him thofi visit'st, and of him art found ? 

Scarce to be less than Gods, thou mad'st his lot, 15 
With honour and with state thou hast him crown'd. 

O'er the works of thy hand thou mad'st him. Lord, 

Thou hast put all under his lordly feet, 
All flocks, and herds, by thy commanding word. 

All beasts that in the field or forest meet, 20 

Fowl of the heav'ns, and fish that through the wet 
Sea paths in shoals do slide, and know no dearth. 

O Jehovah our Lord, how wondrous great 

And glorious is thy name through all ^he earth ! 

7. To itini ih* enemy, and slack syllable of Enemy. See also 
tK avenger* s fcrcw,] Here is a above, Ps. v. l6. Ps. vii. 22. T. 
most violent eesure in the last Warion, 
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Aprii,l64f8. J. M. 

Nine of the Psalms done into metre, wherein all, but what is 
in a different character, are the very words of the text, 
translated from theories!. 

Psalm LXXX. 

1 Thou shepherd that dost Israel keep 

Give ear in time Qf need^ 
Who leadest like a flock of sheep 

Thy loved Jos^ph^s seed, 
That sitt'st betw^n the Cherubs bright^ 5 

Between their wings ouf-spf'eady 
Shine forth, audfrom thy cloud give lights 

And on our Joes thy dread. 

2 In Ephraim's view and Benjamin^s, 

And in Manasses' sight, lo 

Awake * thy strength, come, and be seen 
To save us by thy might. 

3 Turn us again, thy grace divine 

To usy O God, vouchsafe / 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine, 15 

And then we shall be safe. 

4 Lord God of Hosts, how long wilt thou, 

How long wilt thou declare 
Thy * smoking wrath, and angry brow 

Against thy peopIe^s prayer ! 30 

5 Thou feed^st them with the bread of tears, 

Their bread with tears they eat. 
And mak^st them ^ largely drink the tears 
Wherewith their cheeks are wet. 

* Gnorera. ^ Gnashanta. ^ Shalish. 

Q 2 
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6 A strife thou mak'st us and a prey 25 

To every neighbour foe, 
Among themselves they ^ laugh, they * play. 
And ^ flouts at us they throw. 

7 Return us, and thy grace divine, 

O God of Hosts, vouchsafe, so 

Cause thou thy face-on us to shine, 
And then we shall be safe. 

8 A vine from Egypt thou hast brought, 

Thy free love made it thine. 
And drov^st out nations, proud and haut, ■ S5 
To plant this lovely yitie. 

9 Thou didst prepare for it a place. 

And root it deep and fast. 
That it began to grow apace. 

And fillM the land at last. 40 

10 With her green shade that cover'd all. 

The hills were over^spread. 
Her boughs as high as cedars tall 
Advanced their lo/iy head. 

1 1 Her branches on the western side 45 

Down to the sea she sent, 

And upward to that river wide 

Her other branches went. 

12 Why hast thou laid her hedges low. 

And broken down, her fence, . so 

That all may pluck her, as they go. 
With rudest violence.^ 

^ Jilgnagu. 



35. Proud and hautJ] Com. 33. *' proud in arms/' Haui. Fr* 
" An old, and haughty nation T. Warton. 
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13 The tusked boar out of the wood 

Up turns it by the roots. 
Wild beasts there browse, and make their food 55 
Her grapes and tender shoots. 

14 Return now, God of Hosts, look down 

From Heaven, thy seat divine. 
Behold us^ but without afrown^ 

And visit this thy vine. .60 

\5 Visit this vine, which thy right hand 
Hath set, and planted long^ 
And the young branch, that for thyself 
Thou hast made firm and strong. 

16 But now it is consumM with fire, 65 

And cut with axes down. 

They perish at thy dreadful ire. 

At thy rebuke and frown. 

17 Upon the man of thy right hand 

Let thy good hand be laid^ 70 

Upon the son of man, whom thou 
Strong for thyself hast made. 

18 So shall we not go back from thee 

To ways of sin and shame ^ 
Quicken us thou, then gladly we 75 

Shall call upon thy Name. 

19 Return us, and thy grace divine 

Lord God of Hosts vouchsafe^ 
Cause thou thy face on us to shine. 
And then we shall be safe. 80 
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Psalm LXXXI. 

1 To God our strength smg loud, and ciearj 

Sing loud to God our King, 
To Jacob's God, that all may hear^ * 
Loud acclamations ring. 

2 Prepare a hymn, prepare a song, 5 

The timbrel hither bring, 
The cheerful psaltry bring along, 
And harp with pleasant string. 

3 Blow, as is wont, in the new moon 

With trumpets' lofty sound, lo 

Th' appointed time, the day whereon 
Our solemn feast comes round. 

4 This was a statute giv^n of old 

For Israel to observe, 
A law of Jacob's God, to hold, 15 

From whence they might not swerve. 

5 This he a testimony ordainM 

■ 

In Joseph, not to change. 
When as he pass'd through Egypt land ; 

The tongue I heard was strange. 20 

6 From burden, and from slavish toil 

I set his shoulder free : 
His hands from pots, and miry soil. 
Delivered were by me. 

7 When trouble did thee sore assail, 25 

On me then didst thou call. 

And I to free thee did not fail. 

And led thee out of thrall. 
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I answered thee in • thunder deep 

With clouds encompassed round ; so 

I tried thee at the water steep 

Of Meribah renowned. 

8 Hear, O my people, hearken well^ 

I testify to thee, 
Thou ancient stock of Israel, 35 

If thou wilt list to me, 

9 Throughout the land of thy abode 

No alien God shall be. 
Nor shalt thou to a foreign God 

In honour bend thy knee. 40 

10 I am the Lord thy God which brought 

Thee out of Egypt land ; 
Ask large enough, and I, besought^ 
Will grant thy full demand. 

1 1 And yet my people would not hear^ 45 

Nor hearken to my voice ; 
And Israel, whom I iov'd so dear^ 
MisUkM me for his choice^ 

12 Then did I leave them to their will, 

And to their wandMng mind ; 50 

Their own conceits they foUowM still. 
Their own devices blind. 

1 3 O that my people would be wise^ 

To serve me aii their daySj 
And O that Israel would advise 55 

To walk my righteous ways. 
I4f Then would I soon bring down their foes, . 
That now so proudly rise^ 

^ Be Sether regnam. 
Q 4 
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And turn my hand against a// those 
That are their enemies. 

15 Who hate the Lord should then be Jain 

To bow to him and bend. 
But they^ his people, should remain. 
Their time should have no end. 

16 And he would feed themyrom the shock 

With flower of finest wheat, 
And satisfy them from the rock 
With honey ybr their meat. 
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Psalm LXXXIL 

1 GrOD in the ^ great ^ assembly stands 

Of Icings and lordly states, 
^Among the Gods, ^ on both his hands 
He judg^ and debates. 

2 How long will ye «^. pervert the right 

With s judgment false and wrong, 
Favouring the wicked by your might. 
Who thence grow bold and strong ? 

3 ^ Regard the ^ weak and fiitherless, 

^ Dispatch the** poor man^s cause, 
And ^ raise the man in deep distress 
By ' just and equal laws. 

4 Defend the poor and desolate. 

And rescue from the hands 

Of wicked men the low estate 

Of him that help demands. 
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* Bagnadath-el. 
^ Shipbta-dal. 



' Bekerev. 
' Hatzdiku. 



'^ Tishphetu gnavel. 
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5 They know not, nor will; understand, 

In darkness they walk on, 
The earth^s foundations all are "^ mov'd, 

And "^ out of order gone. 20 

6 I said that ye were Gods, yea ail 

The sons of God naost high ; 
Y But ye shall die like men, and fall 

As other princes die. 
8 Rise God, ' judge thou the earth in mighty 25 

This wicked earth ' redress, 
For thou art he who shalt by right . 

The nations all possess. 



Psalm LXXXIII. 

1 SE not thou silent now at lengthy 

O God, hold not thy peace. 
Sit thou not still, O God of strength^ 
We cry^ and do not cease. 

2 For, lo, thy ^rio«^ foes now ■* swell, 5 

And ™ storm outrageously, 
And they that hate thee proud and fell 
Exalt their heads full high. 

3 Against thy people they " contrive 

^ Their plots and counsels deep, lO 

P Them to insnare they chiefly strive, 
** Whom thou dost hide and keep. 

4 Come let us cut them off, say they, 

Till they no nation be, 

^ Jimmotu. * Shiphta. " Jehemajun. " Jagnarimu. 

* Sod. ' Jirthjagnatsu gnal^ ^ Tsephuneca. 
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That Israel's name for ever may 15 

Be lost in memory. 
6 For they consult ' with all their might, 

And all as one in mind 
Themselves against thee they unite, 

And in firm union bind. 20 

6 The tents of Edom, and the brood 

Of scornfui Ishmael, 
Moab, with them of Hagar's blood. 
Thai in the desert dwells 

7 Gebal and Ammon there conspire^ 25 

And hateful Amalec, 
The Philistines, and they of Tyre, 
Whose bounds the sea doth check. 

8 With them great Ashur also bands 

And doth confirm the knot : so 

All these have lent their armed hands 
To aid the sons of Lot. 

9 Do to them as to Midian bold^ 

That wasted all the coasts 
To Sisera, and as 1^ told 35 

Thou didst to Jabin's host. 
When at the brook of Kishon old 

They were repulsed and slain, 

10 At Endor quite cut off, and roU'd 

As dung upon the plain. 40 

1 1 As Zeb and Oreb evil sped. 

So let their princes speed, 

' Lev jachdau. 



21. '^brood.] Race. So above. And Ode F. Inf. ''That heavenly 
Ps. iv. 27. " This world's brood.'' " hroodr T. Warton. 
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As Zeba, and Zalmunna biedy 
So let their prraces bieed. 

12 For they amidst their pride have said, 45 

By right now shall we seize 
God's houses, and wiii now invade 
■ Their stately palaces. 

13 My God, oh make them as a wheel. 

No quiet let themjind^ 50 

Giddy and restless let them reel 
Like stubble from the wind. 

14 As when an aged wood takes fire 

Which on a sudden straySy 
The greedy flame runs higher and higher 55 

Till all the mountains blaze, 

15 So with thy whirlwind them pursue. 

And with thy tempest chase ; 

16 * And till they * yield thee honour due; 

Lord, fill with shame their face. 60 

17 Ashamed, and troubled let them be, 

Troubled and shamM for ever. 
Ever confounded, and so die 
With shame, and scape it never. 

1 8 Then shall they know that thou, whose name 65 

Jehovah is alone, 
Art the most high, and thou the same 
O'er all the earth art one. 

* ' * 

Psalm LXXXIV. 

1 How lovely are thy dwellings fair ! 

O Lord of Hosts, how dear ' 

* Neoth Elohim bears both. ' They seek thy name. Heh. 
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The pleasant tabernacles are, 

Where thou dost dwell so near ! 
S My soul doth long and almost die 5 

Thy courts, O Lord, to see. 
My heart and flesh aloud do cry, 

O living God, for thee, 

3 There ev^n the sparrow Jreed Jrom wrong 

Hath found a house of restj lo 

The swallow there, to lay her young 

Hath built her brooding nest, 
Ev^n by thy altars, Lord of Hosts, 

They find their safe ahode^ 
And home they fly from round the coasts 15 

Toward thee^ my King, my God. 

4 Happy, who in thy house reside, 

Where thee they ever praise, 

5 Happy, whose strength in thee doth bide, 

And in their hearts thy ways. so 

6 They pass through Baca^s thirsty vale. 

That dry and barren ground^ 
As through a fruitful watery dale 
Where springs and showers abound. 

7 They journey on from strength to strength 25 

With joy and gladsome cheer ^ 
Till all before our God at length 
In Sion do appear. 

8 Lord God of Hosts, hear now my prayer, 

O Jacobus God give ear, 30 

9 Thou God our shield look on the face 

Of thy anointed dear. 
10 For one'day in thy courts to be 
Is better, and more blest^ 
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Than in the joys of vanity 35 

A thousand days at best. 
I in the temple of my God 
Had rather keep a door, 
Than dwell in tents, and rich abode. 

With sin ybr evermore. 40 

1 1 For God the Lord both sun and shield 
Gives grace and glory bright. 
No good from them shall be withheld 
Whose ways are just and right., 
19 Lord 6o</ of Hosts that reign' st on high, 45 

That man is truly blest. 
Who only on thee doth rely, 
And in thee only rest. 



Psalm LXXXV. 

1 I HY land to favour graciously 

Thou hast not Lord been slack, 
, Thou hast from hard captivity 
Returned Jacob back, 

2 Th^ iniquity thou didst forgive 5 

That wrought thy people woe, 
And all their sin, that did thee grieve. 
Hast hid where none shall know. 

3 Thine anger all thou hadst removed. 

And calmly didst return lo 

From thy " fierce wrath which we had proved 
Far worse than fire to burn. 

" Heb. The burning heat of thy wrath. 
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4f God of our saving health and peace, 
Turn us, and us restore, 
Thine indignation cause to cease 15 

Toward us, and chide no more. 
6 Wilt thou be angry without end, 
For ever angry thus. 
Wilt thou thy frowning ire extend 

From age to age on us ? 20 

6 Wilt thou not ^ turn, and hear our voice ^ 

And us again ^ revive, 
, That so thy people may rejoice 
By thee preservM alive. 

7 Cause us to see thy goodness, Lord, 25 

To us thy mercy shew, 
Thy saving health to us afford, ^ 

And life in us renew. 

8 And now what God the Lord will speak, 

I will go strait and hear, so 

For to his people he speaks peace. 

And to his saints yw// dear^ 
To his dear saints he will speak peace. 

But let them never more 
Return to folly, hut surcease 35 

To trespass as before. 

9 Surely to such as do him fear 

Salvation is at hand, 
And glory shall ere long appear 

To dwell within our land. 40 

10 Mercy and Truth that long were missed 
'Sow jot(fully are met, 

' Heb. turn to quicken us. 
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Sweet Peace and Righteousness have kiss'd, 
^ind hand in hand are set. 
1 1 Truth from the earth, iike to ajlow^r^ 45 

Shall bud and blossom then^ 
And Justice from her heavenly bow'r 
Look down on mortal men. 
13 The Lord will also then bestow 

Whatever thing is good, 50 

Our land shall. forth in plenty throw 
Her fruits to he our food. 
IS Before him Righteousness shall go 
His royal harbinger. 
Then * will he come, and not be slow, 55 

His footsteps cannot err. ^ 



Psalm LXXXVL 

1 XHY gracious ear, O Lord, incline, 

hear me / thee pray. 

For I am poor, and almost pine 
With need, and sad decay. 
9 Preserve my soul, for ^ I have trod 5 

Thy ways, and love the just. 
Save thou thy servant, O my God, 
Who still in thee doth trust. 
3 Pity me. Lord, for daily thee 

1 call ; 4. O make rejoice 10 
Thy servant's soul ; for. Lord, to thee 

I lift my soul and voice. 

* Heh. He will set his steps to the way. 

' Heb. I am good, loving a doer of good and holy things. 
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5 For thou art good, thou, Lord, art prone 

To pardon, thou to all 
Art full of mercy, thou alone 15 

To theoi that on thee call. 

6 Unto my supplication, Lord, 

Give ear, and to the cry 
Of my incessant prayers afford 

Thy hearing graciously. 20 

7 I in the day of my distress 

Will call on thee ybr aid; 
For thou wilt grant mejree access^ 
And answer what I prayed. 

8 Like thee among the Gods is none, 25 

Lord, nor any works 

Of ail that other Grods have done 
Like to thy glorious works. 

9 The nations all whom thou hast made 

Shall come, and all shall Jrame so 

To bow them low before thee, Lord, 
And glorify thy name. 

10 For great thou art, and wonders great 

By thy strong hand are done. 
Thou in thy everlasting seat 35 

Remainest God alone. 

1 1 Teach me, O Lord, thy way most rights 

1 in thy truth will bide. 

To fear thy name my heart unite. 

So shall it never slide. 40 

12 Thee will I praise, O Lord my God, 

Thee honour and adore 
With my whole heart, and blaze abroad 
Thy name for evermore. 
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1 3 For great thy iDjercy is toward me, . 45 

And thou hast freed my soul, 

Ev*n from the lowest hell set free, , 

From deepest darkness JhuL . 

14 O God, the proud against me rise, 

And violent men are met 50 

, To seek my life, and in their eyes 

No fear of thee have, s^. 
\5 But thou. Lord, art the Qod most mild, . 

Readiest thy grace to shew. 
Slow to be angry, and art styPd 55 

Most merciful, most true. 

16 O turn to me thyjace at kngth^ 

And me have mercy on. 
Unto thy servant givq thy strength. 

And save thy handmaid's son. 60 

17 Some sign of good to me afford, 

And let my foes then see. 
And be ashamed, because thou. Lord, 
Dost help and comfort me. 



Psalm LXXXVIL 

1 Among the holy mountains high 

Is his foundation fast. 
There seated is his sanctuary^ 
His temple there is placed. - . 

2 Sion'syjiir gates the .Lord loves more 

Than all the dwellings yJwV 
Of Jacob's landi though there be store ^ 
And all within his care. 
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9 City of God, most glorious fliifigs 

Of thee abroad are spoke ; lo 

4 I mention Egypt, where fraud kings 

Did our forefathers yoke. 
I mention Babel to my friends, 

Philistiaya// of scorn:, 
And Tyre with Ethiop's utmost ends, 15 

Lo this man there was bom: 

5 But twice fhut praise shali in our ear 

Be said of Sion last. 
This and this man wais bom in her, 
High God shall fix her fast. so 

6 The Lord shall Write it in a scroll 

That ne^er shall be out-worn, 
When he the nations doth inroll. 
That this mati thete was born. 

7 Both they who sing, and they who dance, 25 

With sacred songs are there. 
In theeyr^^A brooks, and soft streafns glome. 
And all my fountains clear. 



1 Lord God, that d^st me 8a,ye and keep, 

All day to thee I cry ; 
And all night long before th^e weitp^ 
Before thee prostrate lie. 

2 Into thy presence let my prayer 

With sighs devout ascend. 
And to my cries that ceaseless are. 
Thine ear with fkvour bend. 



PSALMS. Uti 

3 Por eloy*d with woes and t«)uble store 

SurchargM my soiil doth lie, lo 

My life at death^s unche^rjfui door 
Unto the grave draws nigh. 

4 ReckonM I am with them that pass 

Down to the dismal pit^ 
I am a 'man, but weak alas, 15 

And for that name ,unfit. 
6 From life discharged and parted quite 

Among the dead to sleep^ 
And like the slain in bloody Jight 

That in the grave lie deep* 20 

Whom thou rememberest no more^ 

Dost never more regard, 
Them from thy hand deliverM o*er 

Death^s hideous house hath barr^d^ 

6 Thou in the lowest pit profound 25 

Hast set me alljorlorni 
Where thickest darkness hovers roundi 
In horrid deeps to mourn. 

7 Thy wrath^ j^w which no shelter saves^ 

Full sore doth press on nie ; 50 

* Thou break^st upon me all thy waves, 
* And all thy waves break me. 

8 Thou dost my friends from me estrange^ 

And inak^st me odious, 
Me to them odious,yof they change^ 35 

And I here pent up thus« 

* 

^ Heb. A mati without manly Btrength. * 'The HeL b^ars both. 

9* ^-^troubk store] Sp edition FentOD, read sore. T. War« 
l&^S. Tonson, TickeU, and ton. 
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9 Through sorrow, and aifliction great, 
Mine eye grows dim and dead, 
Lord, all the day I thee intreat, 

My hands to thee I spread. 40 

10 Wilt thou do wonders on the dead. 

Shall the deceased arise 

r 

And praise thee yro»i their loathsome bed 
With pale and hollow eyes ? , 

11 Shall they thy loving kindness tell 45 

On whom the grave hath holdj 
Or they who in perdition dwell. 

Thy faithfulness unfold ? 
19 In darkness can thy mighty hand 

Or wondrous acts be known, . so 

Thy justice in the gloomy land 

Of dark oblivion ? 

13 But I to thee, O Lord, do cry. 

Ere yet my life be spent. 
And up to thee my pray'r doth hie, 55 

Each mom, and thee prevent. , 

14 Why wilt thou. Lord, my soul forsake, 

And hide thy face from me ? 

15 That am already bruised, and ** shake 

With terror sent from thee ? 6o 

BruisM, and afflicted, znAso low 

As ready to expire, 
While I thy terrors undergo 

AstonishM with thine ire. 

16 Thy fierce wrath over me doth flow, es 

Thy threat'nings cut me through : 

^ Heb. Prae Concu^sione. 
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17 All day thiey round about me go, 

Like waves they me pursue. 

18 Lover and friend thou hast removed, 

And severM from me fer : 
They^ me now whom I have lov^d, 
And as in darkness are. 
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A Paraphrase on Psalm CXIV.* 

This and the following Psalm were done by the Author at 

fifteen years old. 

When the west seed of Terah's faithful son 

After long toil their liberty had won, 

And passed from Pharian fields to Canaan land, 

Led by the strength of the Almighty ^s hand, 

Jehovah^s wonders were in Israel shewn, 5 

His praise and glory was in Israel known. 

That saw the troubled sea, and shivering fled, * 

And sought to hide his froth-becurled head 

Low in the earth ; Jordan^s clear streams recoil, 

As a faint host that hath receivM the foil. 10 

The high, huge-bellied mountains skip like rams 

Amongst their ewes, the little hills like lambs. 

Why fled the ocean ? And why skipp'dthe mountains? 

Why turned Jordan toward his crystal fountains ? 



;* This and the following 
Psalm are Milton's earliest per- 
formances. The first he aner- 
wards translated into Greek. In 
the last are some very poetical 
expressions^ The golden-'tressed 
sun, God's thunder-clasping hand, 
the moon's tpangled sisters bright, 
above the reach of mortal eye, &c. 



I will here throw together some 
of the most striking stanzas in 
Milton's Psalms. ^ 7*. Warton, 

13. Why fled the ocean? And 
why skipped thefnountains P] The 
original is weakened. The ques- 
tion should have been asked by 
an address, or an appeal, to the 
sea and mountains. T. Warton* 
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Shake, £arth, and at the presence be aghast s in 
Of Him that ever was, and ay shall last^ , 
That glassy floods from rugged rocks can cru^b^ 
And make soft rills from fiery flint«stones gush. 

Psalm CXXXVI, 

Let us with a gladsome mind 
Praise the Lord, for he is kind, 

For his mercies ay indure. 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 

Let us blaze his name abroad, 5 

For of Gods he is the God ; . 



For his &c, 

O let us his praises tell, 

Who doth the wrathful tyrants quell, \o 

For his &c. 

» 

Who with bis miracles doth make 
Amassed beitv'n aind earth to shak^. 

For his &c, : U 

Who by his wisdom did create 
The painted heavens so full of state, 

For his &c, so 

Who did the solid earth ordain 
To rise above the watery plain. 
For his &c. 

17» — glassy Jloodii So Comas, - 22. •-^— H»a*Vjf p/aw,} Pi^pe^ 
861. Wind8«ii:Fwl*6. 

. Under ih^ gkuty, odol, tmnslucent . , ., » .v . .* -* ^ -., " 
wave. -^^^ pikes the tjrrants of the wc^ry 

Alifl Par. Lost, vii, 6I9. p tns. , : . . 

.: Oi|Jh#cle«iv hyaline, the ^/«ff;^s«tt< Si^ Uote axk CoBllis 429it ' 7. 

T* fVoitm. WarU>n. 
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Who by his all-commanding: migh,^ S5 

Did fill the new-made woirld with Ijght. 
For his &c. 
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And caus'd the golden^ti^sied: smii^ 
All the day long his coun^e to run. $o 

For his &c. 

The horned moon to sfaiBe by night, : . . 

Amongst her spangled sist^irs bright. 

For his &c. 35 

He with his thunder-clasping hand 
Smote the first-bom of Egypt lapd. 
For his Sec. 40 

And in despite 6f Pharaoh fell, 
He brought from thence his Israel 
For his &c. 

The ruddy waves he cleft in twiiio 4S 

Of the Erythraran main. 
^ For his &c. 

The floods stood still like walls of glasi9» 
While the Hebrew band$ did ^w* 5o 

For his &c. , 

But full soon they did devour . 
The tawny king with all bis power. 
For his &c. 55 

His chosen people he did bl09S 
In the wasteful wildernesfit 
)Forhis&c. 60 

58. In the wasteful wilderness.'] See notes on Par. Reg. u ?• T, 

Warton, 
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In bloody battle he brought down 
Kings of prowess and' renown. 
For his &c. 

He foilM bold Seon aiid his host, 65 

That rulM the Amortean' coast. 
For his &c. 

And large-limb'd Og he did subdue, 
With all his over-hardy crew. • io 

For his &c. 

And to his servant Israel 
He gave their land therein to dwell. 
For his &c. -75 

He hath with a piteous eye 
Beheld us in our misery. 

For his &c. so 

And freed us from tb^ slavery 
Of the invading enemy. 
For his &c. 

All living creatures he doth feed, 85 

And with full hand iSupplies their need. 
For his &c. 

Let us therefore warble forth 

His mighty msgesty and worth. 90 

For his &c. 

That his mansion hath on high 
Above the reach of mortal eye. 

' For his mercies ay indure, 95 

Ever faithful, ever sure. 



JOANNIS MILTONI 



LONDINENSIS 



POEMATA. 



QUORUM FLERAQUE INTRA ANNUM iSTATIS VIGESIMUM 

CONSCRIPSIT. 



HiEC qi^ sequcinHir de Authore testiuiOQia, tarn- 
etsi ipse intelligebat non tarn de se quam supra se 
esse dicta, eo quod praeidllitd ingenio viri, nee non 
amici ita fere solent laudare, ut oinuie^ suis potius vfi^ 
tutibus, quam veritati congruentia oiinis cupide ^ffin* 

* 4. 

gant, noluit tamen horum egreffiam in se voluntatem 
non esse notam ; cum alii pra^sertim ut id faeeret 
magnopere suaderent. Dum enim nimise laudis invt't 
diam totis ab se viribus amolitur, sibi^ue quod plus 
aaquo est non attributum esse mavult, judicium interim 
hominum cordatorum atque illustrium quin summp 
sibi honori ducat^ negare non potest. 

Joannes Baptista Mausus^ Marchio Villensis, Neapo" 
litanuSi ad Joannem Miltonium Anglum. 

Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, i^i pietaa'^i , 
Non Anglus, verum hercle Angelus ipse fores. 

Ad Joannem Mi/tonem Anglum tripliai poeseos Im-* 
rea coronandum^ Grceca nimirum^ Laiina, aique 
Hetrusca^ Epigramma Joannis Sahilli S^omani. 

* ■ ' 

Cede Meles, cedat deptessa Mincrus urna ; 

Sebetus Tassum desinat usque loqui ; 
At Thamesis victor cunctis ferat altior undas, 

Nam per te, Milto, par tribus unusi ^t. 

Ad Joannem Miitam^m. 

GrRiECIA Maeonidem, jactet sibi Roma Maronem, 
Anglia Miltonuto jactat utrique parem, 

Selvaggi. 
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Al Sigmor Gio. Miltom Nobile Inglese. 

ODE. 

ErGIMI aU' Etra 6 Clio 

Perche di stelle ]ntreccier6 corona 

Non piu del Biondo Dio 

La Fronde eterna in Pindo, e in Elicona, 

Diensi a merto maggior, maggiori i fregi, 

A* celeste virtA celesti pregi, 

r 

Non puo del tempo edace 
Rimaner preda, eterno alto valore 
Non puo V oblio rapace 
Furar dalle memorie eccelso onore, 
Su r arto di mia cetra un dardo forte 
Virtik m' adatti, e ferir& la morte. 

Del Ocean profondo 

Cinta dagli ampi gorghi Anglia resiede 

Separata dal inond6» 

Per6 che il suo valor 1' umana eccede : 

Questa feconda s^ produrre Eroi, 

Ch' hanno a ragion del sovruman tra noi. 

» 

Alia virtii sbandita 

Danno nei petti lor fido ricetto, 

Quella gli h sol gradita, 

Perche in lei san trovar gioia, e diletto ; 

Ridillo tu, Giovanni, e mostra in tanto 

Con tua vera virti!k, vero il mio Canto. 
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Lungi dal Patrio lido 

Spinse Zeusi V industre ardente brama ; 

Ch' udio d'Helena il grido 

Con aurea tromba rimbombar la fama, 

E per poteria effigiare al paro 

Dalle p\ik belle Idee trasse il pijl rare. 

Cosi TApe Ingegnosa 

Trae con industria il suo liquor pregiato 

Dal giglio e dalla rosa, 

E quanti vaghi fiori omano il prato ; 

Formano un dolce suon diverse Chorde, 

Fan vane voci melodia Concorde. 

Di bella gloria amenta 

Milton dal Ciel natio per varie parti 

Le peregrine piante 

Volgesti a ricercar scienze, ed arti ; 

Del Gallo regnator vedesti i Regni, 

E delP Italia ancor gP Eroi piu degni. 

Fabro quasi divino 

Sol virtii rintracciando il tuo pensiero 

Vide in ogni confino 

Chi di nobil valor calca il sentiero ; 

L^ottimo dal miglior dopo scegliea 

Per fabbricar d^ ogni virtu V Idea. 

Quanti nacquero in Flora 

O in lei del parlar Tosco appreser P arte, 

La cui memoria onoira 

II moi)|do fatta eterna in dotte carte, 
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Volesti ricercar per tuo tesoro, 
E parlasti con lor ndP opre loro* 

Nell' altera Babelle 

Per te il parlar confuse Giove in vano, 

Che per varie favelle 

Di se stessa trofeo cadde su'l piano : 

Ch' Ode oltr' all Anglia il suo piu degno Idioma 

Spagna, Francia, Toscana, e Grecia, e Roma. 

I piu profondi arcani 

Ch' occulta la natura e in cielo e in terra 

Ch^ k Ingegni sovrumani 

Troppo avaro taP hor gli chiude, e serra, 

Chiaromente conosci, e giungi al fine 

Delia moral virtude al gran confine. 

Non batta il Tempo V ale, 

Fermisi immoto, e in un fermin si gP anni^ 

Che di virtu immortale 

Scorron di troppo ingiuriosi a i danni ; 

Che s' opre.degne di Poema o storia 

Furon gia, Phai presenti alia memoria. 



Dammi tua dolce Cetra 

Se vuoi ch' io dica del tuo dolce canto^ 

Ch' inalzandoti all' Etra 

Di ferti huomo celeste ottiene il vanto, 

II Tamigi il dir^ che gV e conces^o 

Per te suo cigno parreggiar Permesso^ 
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lo o che in riva del Amo 

Tento spieg^r tuo mecto, a}to, e preclaro . 

So che iatico indamo, ' 

£ ad ammirar, non ailodiarlojimparo; 

Freno dtinque la lingua, e ascolto il core 

Che ti prende a lodar coii lo stupore*. 

Del sig. AKtOKio *FttANClKi, 

'GenfaUiiionK) iiiotentino. 



* Dr. Johnson thinks, that, after much tumid and trite panegyrics 
the concludiiig stanza of this Ode is natural and beautifiil. 
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JOANNI MILTONI 

LONDINENSI. 



Juttettt patria, virtuHhus eximio^ 

V IRO qui multa peregrinatione, studio cuDcta orbis 
terraram Icica perspexit, ut novus Ulysses omnia ubi- 
que ab omnibus apprehenderet : 

Polyglotto, in cujus ore linguae jam deperditae sic 
reviviscunt^ ut idiomata omnia sint in ejus laudibus 
infacunda; £t jure ea percallet, ut admirationes et 
plausus populorum ab propria sapientia excitatos in- 
telligat : 

lUi, cujus animi dotes corporisque sensus ad admi- 
rationem commovent, et per ipsam motum cuique 
auferunt; cujus opera ad plausus hortaiitur, sed ^ve- 
nustate vocem laudatoribus adimunt. 

Cui in memoria totus orbis ; in intellectu sapientia ; 
in voluntate ardor gloriae ; in ore eloquentia ; harmoni- 
cos coelestium sphaerarum sonitus astronomia duce 
audienti ; characteres mirabilium naturae per quos Dei 
magnitudo describitur magistra philosophia legend; 
antiquitatum latebras vetustatis excidia, eruditionis am- 
bages, comite assidua autorum lectione, 

Exquirenti, restaturanti, percurrenti. 
At cwr tutor in arduumf 

^ vastiUte. Edit 1645. 
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Illi in cujus virtatibus evulgandis ora Famae non 
sufBciant, nee hominum stupor in laudandis satis est, 
reverentiae et amoris ergo hoc ejus mentis debitum ad- 
mirationis tributum offert Carolus Datus^ Patricius 
Florentinus, 

Tanto homini servus, tantae virtutis amator. 



* Carlo Dati^ one of Milton's literary friends at Florence. See 
Epitaph. Damon, v. 137. 
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Eleg. I. Ad Carolvm Deodatum.^ 

I ANDEM, chare, tuae mihi pervenere tabellae, 
Pertulit et voces nuncia charta tuas ; 



* Charles Deodate was one of 
Milton's most intimate friends. 
He was an excellent scholar^ and 
practised physic in Cheshire. He 
was educated with our author at 
Saint Paul's School in London; 
and from thence was sent to 
Trinity College, Oxford^ where 
he was entered Feb. 7, in the 
year 1621, at thirteen years of 
age. Lib. Matric. Univ. Oxon. 
aub ann. He was born in Lon- 
don, find the name of his father^ 
" in Medicina Doctoris," was 
Theodore. Ibid. He was a fel- 
low collegian there widi Alexan- 
der Gill, another of Milton's in- 
timate friends,^ who was succes- 
sively Usher and Master of Saint 
Paul's School. Deodate^ while 
Bachelor of Arts, gave to Trinity 
College Library, Zuinglius'sThe- 
atrum Vitse huraanae, in three 
volumes. He has a copy of 
Alcaics extant in an Oxford col- 
lection on the death of Camden, 
called Camdeni Insignia, Oxon. 
1624. He left the College, when 
.he was a (lentleman Commoner^ 
in 16'28, having taken the degree 
oif Master of Arts. I Jb. Caution. 
CM. Trin. Toland sa^s, that 
he had in his possession two 



Greek letters, very well written, 
from Deodate to Milton. Two 
,of Milton's familiar Latin letters, 
in die utmost freedom of firiend- 
i^p, are to Deodate. Epist. Fam. 
Prose Works, vol. ii. 567, 568. 
Both dated from ^Lo^don, 16S7. 
But the best, certainly the most 
pleasing evidences of their inti- 
macy, and of Deodate's admi- 
rable character, are our author's 
fir^t and sixth Blegies, the fourth 
Sonnet, and the Epitaphium Da- 
monis. And it is highly proba- 
ble, that Deodate is the simple 
shepherd lad in Comus, who is 
skilled in plants, and loved to 
hear Thyrsis sing, v. 619. seq. 
He died in the year l638. See 
the first note. Epitaph. Damon. 
This Elegy was written about 
the year 1627, in answer to a 
letter out of Cheshire from Deo- 
date: and Milton $eems pleased 
to reflect, that he is affectionately 
remembered at so great a dis- 
tance, V. 5. 

Multum, crede, juvat Utrat aluisse 
remoia* 
Pectus amans nost^i, tamque fidele 
caput. 

dur author was now residing 
with his father, a scrivener in 
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Pertulit, occidua Devaa Cestreosis db ora 
Vergivium prono qua petit amne salum. 



Bread street^ who had not yet 
retired from business to Horton 
near Colnebrook. 

I have mentioned Alexander 
Gill in this note. He was made 
Usher of St. Paul's School about 
the year l6l9» where Milton was 
his favourite scholar. He was 
admitted at fifteen a Commoner 
of Trinity College, Oxford, in 
1612. Here at Tengdi he took 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity, 
about 1629. His brothers George 
and Nathaniel were both of the 
same College, and on the found- 
ation. In a book given to the 
Library there, by their father, 
its author, called the Sacred Phi- 
losophic of the Holy Scripture, 
1635, I find this inscription 
written by Alexander. " Ex dono 
authoris Artium Magistri olim 
Collegii Corporis Christi a- 
lumni, Patris Alexandri Georgii 
et Nathanaelis Gillorum, qui 
'* omnes in hoc Studiosorum vi- 
" vario literis operam dedere. 
*^TertioKal.Junias,l6S5." This 
Alexander gave to the said Li- 
brary the old folio edition of 
Spensef s Faerie Queene, Dray- 
ton's Polyolbion by Selden, and 
Bourdelotius's Lucian, all having 
poetical mottos from the classics 
in his own hand-writing, which 
shew his taste and track of read- 
ing. In the Lucian^ are the 
Arms of the Gills, elegantly 
tricked with a pen, and coloured, 
by Alexander Gill. From Saint 
Paul's School, of which from the 
Ushership he was appointed 
Master in 1655, on the death 
and in the room of his father, 
he sent Milton's friend Deodate 
td Trinity College, Oxford. He 
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continued Master five years only, 
and died in 164S. Three of 
Milton's familiar Latin Letters 
to this Alexander Gill are re- 
maining, replete with the strong- 
est testimonies of esteem and 
friendship. Wood says, *' he was 
** accounted one of the best Latin 
'* poets in the nation.** Ath. 
Oxon. ii. ^^. Milton pays him 
high compliments on vxe excel- 
lence of his Latin poetry: and 
among many .other expressions 
of the warmest approbation calls 
his verses, '^ Carmina sane graii- 
^' dia, et majestatem vere poeti- 
'* Cam, Virgilianumque ubique 
** ingenium, referentia," &c. See 
Prose Works, ii. 565, 566, 567. 
Two are dated in 16^28, and the 
last, 1634. Most of his Latin 
poetry is published in a small 
volume, entitled, Poetici Conatus, 
16SS. 12mo. But he has other 
pieces extant, both in Latin and 
English. Wood had seen others 
in manuscript In the church of 
St. Mary Magdalene at Oxford, 
I have often seen a long prose 
Latin epitaph written by Gill to 
the memory of one of his old 
College friends Richard Pates, 
Master of Arts, which shews the 
writer*s uncommon skill in pure 
latinity. He was not only con- 
cerned with Saint Paul's School, 
but was an assistant to Thomias 
Famabie, the school-master of 
Edward . King, Milton's Lifcidas. 
He is said to have been removed 
from Saint Paul's School for his 
excessive severity. The last cir- 
cumstance we leani from a satire 
of the times, " Verses to be re- 
printed with a second edition 
of Gondibert, 1653." p. 54, 57. 
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Multum, crede, javat terras aluisse remotas 

Pectus amans nostri, tamque fidele caput; 
Quodque mi^i lepidum tellus longinqua sodalem 

Debet, at unde brevi reddere jussa velit. 
Me tenet urbs reflua quam Thamesis alluit unda, 

Meque nee invitum patria dulcis habet, 
Jam nee arundiferum mihi cura revisere Camum, 

Nee dudum vetiti me laris angit amor. 
Nuda nee arva placent, umbrasque n^^tia molles/ 
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Aleicander Gill here mentioned, 
Milton's friend, seems to be some* 
times confounded with his father, 
whose name was also Alexander, 
who was also Master of Saint 
iPaul's, and whose Logonomia, 
published in 1691, an ingenious 
but futile scheme to refonn and 
fix the English language, is well 
known to our critical lexicogra- 
phers. 

4. Vergivium] Drayton has 
''these rough Fergivian seas,** 
Polyolb. s. i. p. 656, vol. ii. The 
Irish sea. Again, " Fergioian 
'* deepe.** Ibid. s. vi. vol. ii. p. 
766. And in other places. Cam- 
den's Britannia has lately fami- 
liarized the Latin name. 

9* ^^ ^ct urbs reflua quam 
Thamesis alluit unda,'] To have 
pointed out London by only 
calling it the city washed by the 
Thames, would have been a ge- 
neral and a trite allusion. But 
this allusion by beinff combined 
with the peculiar curcumstance 
of the reflux of the tide, becomes 
new, poetical, and appropriated. 
The adjective rejlua is at once 
descriptive and distinctive. Ovid 
haJs " refluum mare.** Metvii. 267* 

,. Ek quas oceani refluum mare lavit 
arenas. 



12. Nec dudum vetUi me laris 
angU amor,'] The words vetiti 
laris, and afterwards exiHum, will 
not suffer us to determine other- 
wise, than that Milton was sen- 
tenced to undergo a temporary 
removal or rustication from.Cam<» 
bridge. I will not suppose for 
any immoral irregularity. Dr. 
Bunbridge, the master, is re- 
ported to have been a very ac- 
tive disciplinarian : and this lover 
of liberty, we may presume, was 
as little disposed to submission 
and conformity in a college as in 
a state. When reprimanded aiid 
admonbhed, the pride of his 
temper, impatient of any sort 
of reproof, naturally broke forth 
into expressions of contumely 
and contempt against his go- 
vernor. Hence he was punished. 
See the next note. He appears 
to have lived in friendship with 
the FeUows of the College. See 
Apol. Smectymn. Prose Works, 
vol. i. 108. Milton, in his prose, 
takes frequent opportunities of 
depreciating the conduct and 
customs of the academical life. 
In one place he pleases himself 
with ridiculing the ceremonies 
of a College-audit. 

S3. 
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Quam male Phoebicolis convenit file locus I 
Nee duri libet usque midas perferre Magistri, 
Caeteraqiie idgenio tioii subeiinda meo. 
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1 5k Nee duri libet Usqiie thinas 
perferre Magistri, 
Cceterdque ifigenio ndh hih- 
eundu meo,'] 
Milton is said to have been 
whipped at Canibridge. See 
Life of Bathur^t^ p. 153. This 
has been reprobated and dibcre- 
dited^ as a most extraordinary 
and improbable piece of severity. 
But in those d^j^d of Simplicity 
and subdrdinatidn^ of roughness 
ttnd rigour, this tort bf punish- 
trierit W£U Uiuch hiorb bommon, 
&nd conisequently by no mearid 
so di&^adefhl arid unseemly for 
a young mdh at the University, 
is it Would be thought kt pre- 
seiit. . We* learn frbm Woiod, 
thAt Henry Stubbe, a Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, after- 
wiurds a partisan of Sir liehry 
Vane, "Shewing himself too fori 
** waW, pragmatical, and con- 
*' ceited," was publicly Mrhipped 
fay the Censor in the College-hall. 
Atb. Oxbhj 11. p. 560. See also 
life of Bithurst, p. 202. 1 
(earn i^rom some biahUscrij^St pa- 
pers bf Aubrey the antitiu^t'y, 
I^Bp t^as a student <tf TrihitV 
CoUegte, t)xfbrd, four years fVbm 
1642, that 'fat bxford Aiid, I 
" bfefieye, at Cambridge, the rod 
" Was frequently used>^1by the 
*' tutoi-s kaid dekns : and Dr. Pot- 
f' ter, while a Wtor of Trinity Col- 
^'^ lege, 1 knew right well, whip- 
" ped his pupil with his sword 
by his side, 'When he came to 
take his leave of him to go lb 
*' the Inns of Court * In the Sta- 
tutes of the sidd 'College, given 
in 1556, the Scholars of the 
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foundation are ordered to be 
whipped by the Deans, or Cen- 
sors^ even tb their twentieth 
year. In the University Statute 
at Oxford, compiled in 1635, 
ten years after Milton's admission 
at Cambridge, corporal punish- 
ment is to be inflicted oh boys 
under sixteen. We are to recol- 
lect, that Milton, when he went 
tb Cambridge, Was bhly ft boy 
of fifteen. The Author of an 
old pamphlet, Re^cides no Sutints 
nor Martyrs, says, that Hugh 
Peters, while at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was publicly dnd 
officially whipped in the Regeni 
Walk for his insolence, p. 81. 
8vd. 

The atiecdbte of Miltbn*s il^hip^ 
ping at Cambridge, is told by 
Aubrey. MS. Mus. Ashm. Oion. 
Num. X. P. ill. From Vhich.by 
the way, Wodd*s life of Milton 
in the Fiksti Qxoniense^, the first 
And the ground-Work of ill. the 
li#8 of Milton, Was compiled. 
Wood Isays, that he draws hj& 
account bf Milton " from Ma 
" own tnbtjth to my friend, Who 
*' WiaS well dcquainted with and 
" had from him, and from his 
" relations after his death» most 
^' of this bcpount of his life and 
^ Writiiigsfbllowm^.'* Ath. Oxoh. 
i.. P. ^. 2B2. This Jrtend is 
Afabrey; Who?m Wood, in an- 
other place, tails eredviloti^, 
" roving and ma^btie-headed, 
^' and sotnetimes Iftde better than 
" ctased.'' Life bf A. Wbod^ p. 
577. fedit. Hearne, Th. Caii Vind. 
ic. voL ii. This Was after a 
quarrel. I know not that Aubrey 
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Si sit hoc exiliutit patrios adiidse penates, 
£t vacuum curis otia grata sequi, 



is ever fantastical, exc^t on the 
subjects of chemistay and ghosts. 
Nor do I remember that his ve- 
racity was ever impeached. I 
believe he had much less credu- 
lity than Wood. Aubrey's Mo- 
Dumenta firitannica is a very 
solid and rational work, and ltd 
judicious conjectures and observ- 
ations have been approved and 
adopted by the best modem an- 
tiquaries. 

But let US examine if the con- 
text will admit some other inter- 
pretation. Cwleraque^ the most 
mdefinite and comprdliensive of 
descriptions, may be thought to 
mean literary tasks called impo- 
sitions, or frequent compulsive 
attendances on tedious and un- 
improving exercises in a CoUege- 
faail. But aster a f<dlows minas^ 
and per/erre seems to imply some- 
what more than these inconve- 
niences, something that was suf- 
fered, and severely felt It has 
been suggested, that his father's 
economy prev^ited' his constant 
residence at Cambridge ; • and 
that this made the College Lar 
dudum vetUus, and his fu[)sence 
from the University an exiliunt. 
But it was no unpleasing or in- 
voluntary banishment. He hated 
the place. He was not only 
ofiended at the College discipline, 
but had even conceived a cusUke 
to the ^Eice of the country, the 
fields about Cambridge. He 
peevishly complains, uiat the 
fields have no soft shades to at- 
tract the Muse; and there is 
something pointed in his excla- 
mation, that Cambridge was a 
place quite incompatible with 
the votaries of Phoebus. Here 
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a father's prohibiticm had nothing 
tp do. Hie resolves, however, 
to forget all these disagreeable 
circumstances, and to return in 
due time. Th^ dismission, if 
any, was not to be perpetual. 
In these lines, irtgenium is to be 
rendered temper, nature, dispo- 
sition, rather than genius. 

Aubrey says, from the inform- 
ation of our author's brother 
Christopher, that Milton's '' first 
*' tutor there [at Christ's College] 
waa Mr. Chapell, from whom 
receiving some uqkindnesse^ 
(he whipt himy) he was after- 
wards, though it seemed against 
the rules of the College^ trans- 
^'ferred to the tuition of onct 
" Mr. Tovdl, who dyed parson 
*'of Lutterworth.*' ,MS. Mus, 
Ashm. ut supr. This informa- 
tion, which stands detached from 
the body of Aubreys narrative, 
seems to have been communi- 
cated to Aubrey, after Wood had 
seen his papers; it therefore 
does not appear in Wood, whp 
never would otherwise, have sup- 
pressed an anecdote which con- 
tributed in the least degree to 
expose the character of Milton. 
I must bene observe, that Mr. 
Chappell, from his original Let- 
ters, many of which I nave seen, 
written while he was a Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ's College, 
and while Milton was there, imd 
which are now in the possession 
of Mr. Moreton of Westerhoe 
in Kent, appears to have been a 
man of uncommon mildness and 
liberality of manners. 

Prddably Mr. Tovell, here 
mentioned as Milton's second tu- 
tor, ought to be Tovey. Na^a- 

S 4 
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Non ego vel {H*ofug] nomen sortemve recuso, 
Laetus et exilii conditione fruor. 
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niel Tovey signs his name in an 
Audit-Book at Christ's College, 
linder the year 1633. He was 
originally of Sidney College, and 
there B.A. 1615, and M.A. 
I6i9' It does not appear when 
he migrated to Christ's. Again, 
Lutterworth should here perhaps 
he Kegworth, likewise in Leices- 
tershire, which (and not LutteV' 
worth) is a benefice in the patron- 
age of Christs College. 

15. See Dr. Symmons's Life 
of Milton^ p. bB — 77- and the 
Preface, p. 4—7. £d. 2. for a 
detailed examination of the ques- 
tions treated of in the two pre- 
ceding notes, which I have given 
at full length, on account of the 
degree of attention which, how- 
ever unnecessarily, these curious 
questions have excited. Whether 
Milton ever lost a Term by rus- 
tication^ cannot be ascertained 
by the accountTof the Terms he 
kept: the allusion to Ovid's 
banishment, which immediately 
follows the words noticed by 
Warton, seems to confirm the 
idea, that his temporary absence 
from Cambridge was compulsory. 
Whether he received any other 
kind of punishment at College* 
it is neither very easy nor very 
important to determine. Warton 
is inaccurate as to his age; he 
was more than sixteen when he . 
t^as admitted at Cambridge. But 
in answer to the charges brought 
against him by his adversaries, 
that " after an inordinate and 
*^ riotous youth spent at the 
" University, he had at length 
'^ been vomited out thence^" we 
have his own positive assertions, 
pul^ished at a time when they 
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might have been contradicted, 
(whidi they do not appear to 
have been,) if they had. been 
iintrue. The charge, he says, 
Apol. for Smectjrmnuus, Pr. W. u 
115. ed. 1753. "hath given me 
'' an apt occasion to acknowledge 
" publicly with all grateM 
" mind tnat more than ordinary 
favour and respect which I 
found above any of my equals 
" at the hands of those courteous 
" and learned men, the Fellows 
of that College wherein I spent 
some years : who at my part- 
ing, after I had taken two de- 
grees, as the manner is> signi- 
fied many ways« how :much 
" better it would content them 
" that I would stay : as by maiiy 
"letters full of kindness and 
" loving respect, both beforethat 
" time and long after, I was as- 
" sured of their singular good 
" afiection towards me. . Which 
'* being likewise propense to all 
" such as were for thdr studious 
" and civil life worthy of esteem^ 
'^ I could not wrong their judg- 
'^ ments and upri^t intentions 
" so much as to think I had that 
r^ard from them for other 
cause than that I might be still 
encouraged to proceed in the 
" honest and laudable courses of 
" which they apprehended I had 
'* given good proof." The whole 
defence of himself from p. 1 14. 
to p. 1 19. is well worth consult- 
ing. And again in his Defensio 
Secunda. Pr. W. ii. 383. speaking 
of Cambridge, he says, " lUic 
"disciplinis atque artibus tradi 
" solitis septennium studui ; pro- 
" cul omni flagitio, bonis omni- 
bus probatus, usquedum ma- 
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O utinam vates nunquam graviom tulisset 

lUe Tomitano flebilis . exul agro ; 
Non tunc lonio quicquam cessisset Homero, 

Neve foret victo Jaus tibi prima, Maro. 
Tempora nam licet hie placidis dare libera Musis, 

Et totum rapiunt.me mea vitalibri. 
Excipit bine fessum.sinuosi pompa theatri, 

Et vocat ad plausus garrula scena suos. 
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** gistri, quern vocant, gradum 
cum laude etiam adeptus^ non 
in Italiam, quod impurus ille 
comminiscitur, profugi, sed 
sponte me& domum me con- 
tuli» meique etiam desiderium 
apud coliegii pler6sque sodos^ 
k quibus eram haud medio- 
criter cultus, reliqui.*' E. 
17* In defence of the false 
quantity in the word hoc Dr« 
Farr suggests that it is to be 
found short in the comic poets; 
and has referred me to two places, 
one in Plautus^ and one m Te- 
rence^ where it certainly occurs 
with this quantity. Notwith7 
standing the charges of Salma- 
ana, which N. Ueinsius has re- 
peated, the offences of Milton's 
Latin metre against quantity are 
very few— niot more periiaps, (if 
the scazons^ addressed to Salsilb'^ 
which seem to be constructed on 
a false principle^ and some of 
the lines in tne ode to Rouse^ 
which appear to have beenformed 
in defiance of every principle^ 
be thrown out of the question^) 
than four, or, at the most, five, 
of a nature not to be disputed. 
He has frequently sinned indeed 
against Dawes's metrical canon, 
which determines that a short 
vowel is necessarOy lengthened 



before a word beginning with 
sc, sp, or st But the authenti- 
city of this canon^ after all, is 
not beyond dispute. Symmons, 
Life of Milton, p. 58-- 69. £d. 2. 
29. Ille Tomitano fiehUis exul 
agro;'] Ovid thus. begins his 
Epistles from Pontus, i. i. 1. 

Naso TomUantt jam non novut hicola 
terra, 
Hoc tibi de Getico lltore mittit opup. 

See our author below, £1. vi. 19. 
And Ovid, Trist iii. ix. SS. i. n. 
85. iv. X. 97. V. vii. 9. secj. Ex 
Pont. i. ii. 77. i. vii. 49. iii. i. €. 
iii. iv. 2. iv. ix. 97. iv. xiii. 15, 
23. seq. Again, ibid, iii; viii. 2. 

Dona Ibmitantu mittere posset ag>er» 

23. ^Ofi tunc lonio quicauam 
cessisset Homero, &c.] I nave 
before observed, that Ovid was 
Milton's favourite Latin poet. 
In these Elegies Ovid is his pat- 
tern. But he sometimes imitates 
Propertius in his prolix digres- 
' sions into the ancient Grecian 
story. 

27* Excipit hinc Jessum sinuosi 
pompa theatri, &c,] As in L'Al-» 
legro, V. 131. 

Then to the well-trod stage anon^ &c* 

The theatre seems to have been 
a favourite amusement of Mil* 
ton's youth. 
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Seu catus auditur senior, seu prodigias hffites, 

Seu procus, aut posita cadside miles adest, 30 

Sive decennali fcecundus lite patronus 

Detonat inculto barbara verba foro ; 
Saepe vafer gnato succurrit seryus amanti, 

Et nasum rigidi fallit ubique patris ; 
Saepe novos illic virgo tntrata calores 35 

Quid sit amor nescit, dum quoque mscit, amat. 
Sive cruentatum furiosa Tragoedia sceptrum 

Quassat, et effusis crinibus ora rotat ; 
Et dolet, et specto, juvat et spectasse dolendo, 

Interdum et lacrymis dulcis amaror inest : 40 

Seu pner infelix jndelibata reiiquit 

Gaudia, et abrupto flendus amore cadit ; 



SI, Swe decemiaUfteeundHM lite 
patronus 
Detonat incutto hathara verba 

He probably me^ns the play 
of Ignofatnus. In tile expres- 
sion decennalifctdundus lite, there 
18 bdth elegatH;e and humonr. 
Most of the rest of Milton's 
comic cfaaraoters al« Teren- 
tian. He is ^ving a general 
view of comedy : but it is the 
view of a ficholar^ and he does 
not recollect that he sets out with 
describing a London theatre. 

^1. Mr. Dimster suppose? 
** that his theatre, in this place, 
'^ was his own closet; where, 
*' when fatigued witfi other 
''jstudies^ he rekxed with his 
'' favourite dramatic poets." And 
he conceives the " sinuosipompa 
" theatri" &c. to be merely the 
creations of the poet*s fancy with 
the work of some favourite dra- 
iwatic author before him. E. 

37. Sive cruentatum, &c.] 



See Note on li Pens* v. 9S. 
Ovid calls his Medea '' Soriptum 
<' regale.- Trist. ii. 563. 

£t dedimus trsgicis fcriptum r^gaU 
cothurais. 

Again, Ex P<M!it. iv. xvi. 9. 

Quique dedit Latio caimen regale 
SeveruB. 

Where he means the Tragedies 
of Severus. 

41. Settpuer irtfelix indelibata 
reiiquit 
Gaudia, et abrupto fiendus 
amore cadit • 
Seuferus e tenebris Herat Styga 
criminis ultor, 
Consciafunereo pectora torre 
movens ;] 
By the youth, in the first 
couplet, he perhaps intends 
Shakespeare^s Borneo. In the 
second, either Hamlet, or Richard 
the Third. He then draws his 
illustrations from the ancient 
tragedians. The allusions, how- 
ever, to Shakespeare*s incidents 
do not exactly correspond. In 
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Seu ferua e teHebris itetat Styga ^riminid ultor, 

Conscia funereo pectom torre movens ; 
Seu moeret Pelopeia domus, 6eu nobilis Ili^ 45 

Aut luit incestos aula Creontis avo6. 
Sed nequc sub tedto semper tied in urbe latetnus, 

Irrita Dec nobis tempera vefis eunt. 
Nos quoqtie lu<^uis habet vicina consitus ulmo, 

Atque suburbatii nobilis umbra IdOi. 50 



the first instance, Romed WAs 
not torn from joys untasted: 
although ptier hna abrupto ii'^kbte 
are much in point. The allusions 
are loose, or resuTtitig from 
memory, or not intended to 
tally minutely. 

44. Cons'cid 'funereo peciord 
torre movens ;] Mr, Steevens sugv 
gests, that the lulusion is to Ate 
in the old play of Locrine, 
where she enters with a Ufrth m 
her hand, and where the motto 
to the Scene is. In poena seciatur 
et umbra, 

48. Irtiia nee nolM tempofU 
veris eunt'^ Ovid, Fast. ii. 150. 

— — Primi tempora veris eutit. 

49. Nos quoque lucus habet 
vmna comiiui idmo,'] The gods 
had tlibir fayonrite trees. So 
have the {)oets. Milton*s is the 
elm. In L* Allegro, y. 57* 

Some time walking not unseen 

By htdg^Ttw elms on kilrocks-green* 

fri Arcades, v. 89. 

By branching dm, star-proof. 
In Comus, v. 354. 

Or '^itast the rugged bark of 'some 

broaden 
Ifeans h6t trapillow'd hekL 

In the fipitaphitiiti Dambnis, tr. 
15. 

-^^ihlul Sssueta sddltque sub uMo, 



Ibid. V. 49« 

— Desuper intonat ulmo. 

In Par. L. b. v. 215. 

—They led the vine 
To wed her elm* 

The country about Colnebrook 
impressed Milton with a predi- 
lection for this tree. See th^ 
next note. 

50. Atque suburbani nobilis 
ufkbra loci.] Some Metntty house 
of Milt6n'B father imry nemr 
London is here Intended, of 
which we h^ve now no notices. 
A letter to Alexander Gill is 
dated ^' E nostra Suburband 
" Deem. 4, 1634." Prose Workft, 
Vol. ii. 567. In the Apology fat 
Smeetymmaus, publiiihed 1642, 
he «ays to his opponent, ** thiii 
^'^ siiburb wherein I dwell ^all 
''be in my account a mor^ 
''honourable place than his 
" University.'* l^rose Works, I. 
109. His father had purchased 
the estate at Colnebrook before 
1^3$. In a letter to Deodate, 
from London, dated 1637, ho 
says, " Dicam jam nunc -serio 
" quid cogitem, in Hospitium 
" Juridicorum aliqudd iralaii- 
^* grare, sicubi ameena et umbrosa 
" ambulatio est, &c. Ubi ntkttc 
" Slim, ut nosti, obscure et angnsle 
" sum.'* pibse Works, vol. ii. 
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Ssepius bic, blandas spirantia sidera flammas, 

Virgineos videas prseteriisse choros. 
Ah quoties dignas stupui miracula formse, 

Quae possit senium vel reparare Jovis ! 
Ah quoties vidi superantia lumina gemmas, 55 

* 

Atque faces, quotquot volvit uterque polus ; 
CoUaque bis vivi Pelopis quae brachia vitfcant, 

Quaeque fluit puro nectare tincta via ; 
£t decu^ eximium firontis, tremulosque capillos, 

Aurea quae fallax retia tendit Amor ; 60 

Pellacesque genas, ad quas hyacinthina sordet 

Purpura, et ipse tui floris, Adoni, rubor ! 
Cedite laudatae toties Heroides olim, 

Et quaecunque vagum cepit amica Joveqi : 
Cedite AchaemeniaB turrita fronte puellae, 65 

569* In AQ aoademic Pkt>lu6ion, Firopertius, 

written perhaps not far from the indne qua primum cepJsti vcstc Pro- 

tune of writing this Elegy, is the pert! 

following passage, *^ Testor ipse Lumina,— 

" lucos, et flumina, et dUectas Terence, Eunuch, iv. iii. 11. 

*' villarum ulmos, sub quibus «. , j^j. J .i-s 

., , J .J , M»**»#»*» Eunuchum quem d^isU mihi quas 

^' (Bslate proxime prcBiertta, si turbasdedit. . 

" deorum arcana eloqui liceat, c i ^l • 

' " summam cum Musis gratiam JJ® »^ Phormio, v. vii. 54. 

'^ habuisse me. jucunda memoria Many more might be given. 

« recolo, &c." Prose Works, voL Compare the very learned Bishop 

ii, (502, Newcomes Preface to the Minor 

' 55. Ah quoties vidi, &c.] Ovid> P«>phet8> P- xxxiv. Lond. 1 785. 

Bpist. Heroid. ix. 79. . **^ ^ . . 

.^ ... ^. . . ^ 63. CedUe laudatce toties He- 

Buchanan, EI. vi. p. 43. edit ut Amator. i. 713. 

®**P^' Jupiter ad veteres supplex Heritidat 

-—Superantia lumine flammas. _ }^^* 

Corripuit magnum nulla puella 

5S, Qjuasqtie JluH pure nectare Jovem. 

tincta ria;] Here is a peculiar 65. Cedite Ackcmenim turrita 

antique/omtt/a, as in the follow- fronte pueUce,'] Achjemenia is a 

ing instances. Virgil, Mu. I 578. part of Persia, so ^led from 

Urbem quam statuo resira esu Achaemienes the son of £geus. 
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Et quot Susa t^olant, MemnoDiamque Ninon ; 
Vos etiam Danaae &sces submittite Nympha^^ 

Et vos Iliacae, Romuleaeque nurus : 
Nee Pompeianas Tarpeia M usa columnas 

Jaetet, et Ausoniis plena theatra stolis. 
Gloria Yirginibus debetur prima Britannis, 

Extera sat tibi sit foemina posse sequi. 
Tuque urbs Dardaniis, Londinum, structa cplonis. 

The women of this country wear 
a high head-dress. See Sandys's 
Travels. And the next note. 

66, Ei quot Susa colunt, Mem* 
nottiamque Ninon;] Susa [Susa- 
rura], anciently a capital city of 
Susiana in Persia^ conquered by 
Cyrus. Xerxes marcned from 
this city, to enslave Greece^ 
*' From Susa, his Memnonian 
« palace high/* Par. L. x, 308. 
It isnowc^ed Souster* Propert. 
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11. Xlll. 1. 

Nod tot Acbaemeniis armantur Susa 
sagittis. 

Ninos is a city of Assyria^ built 
by Ninus: Memnon, a hero of 
the Iliad, had a palace there, and 
was the builder of Susa. Milton 
is alluding to oriental beauty. 
In the next couplet, he chal- 
lenges the ladies of ancient 
Greece, Troy, and Rome. 

69. Nee Pompeianas Tarp&a 
Musa, &c.] The poet has a re- 
trospect to a long passage in 
Ovid, who is here called Tarpeia 
Musa, either because he had a 
house adjoining to the Capitoli or 
- by way of distinction, that he 
was the Tarpeian, the genuine 
Roman muse.' It is in Ovid*s 
Art of Love, where he directs 
his votary Venus to frequent the 
portico m Pompey, or the The- 
atre, places at Rome, among 



others, where the most beautiful 
women were assembled. B. L 
67. 

Tu modo Ponweii lentus spatiare rab 
umbra, &c« 

And V. 89. 

Sed tu pnecipuo cilrvia venaie iht" 
afrit, 8tc. 

See also, b. iii. 387* Propertius 

says that Cynthia had deserted 

this famous portico, or colonnade, 

of Pompey, ii. xxxii. 11. . . 

ScUieet umbrosis sordet Pompeia 
columni$ 
Porticus, aulcis nobilis Attalids, 
&c 

Where says the old scholiast, 
'' Romse erat Porticus Pompeia, 
'' soli arcendo accommodata, sub 
qua eestivo potissimum tem- 
pore matronsB spatiabantur." 
See also iv. viii. 75. Other 
proofs occur in Catullus, Martial^ 
and Statius. Pompey*s theatre 
.and portico were contiguous. 

The words Amonits stoUs imply 
literally the theatre filled '' with 
" the ladies of Rome * But Stola 
properly points out a matron. 
See Note on II Pens. v. 35. And 
Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. iii. iii. 52. 

Scrippimus haec istis, quarum nee 
vitta pudicos 
Contingit crines, nee ttola longa 
pedes. 

And compare Heinsius (Ml Ovid, 
Fast. vi. 045. 
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Turrjgermp late con^piclenda cs^put, 
Tu fiimium felii^ jntm tu^i moBnia claudis 75 

Quicquid formosi pendulus orbis habet. 
Non tibi tot qo^]o 8cintillaqt astra sereno 

Endymionqe turba miqistra desd, 
Quot tibi, con^picuap formaque auroqqe, puelise 

Per medias radiant turba videnda vias. so 

Creditur hue geminis venisse jnvecta colpmbis 

Alma pharetrigero milite cincta Venus, 
Hjuic Cnidon, et riguas Simoentis flumine valles, 

Huic Papbon, et roseam posthabitura Cypron. 
Ast ego, dum pueri sinit indulgentia caaci, S5 

Moenia quam subito llnquere fausta paro ; 
Et Yitare procul malefidae infemia Circes 

Atria, divini Molyos usus ope, 
Stat qupque juncosas Cami remeare paludes, 

Atque iterum raucaa murmur adire Scholar. 90 

Interea fidi parvum cape munus amici, 

Paucaque ip alternos verba coacta modos.* 



74. Turrigfirtim laie conspicir 
mi» wpul^] So in L'AU. v. 1,17. 

fhwWed cities please us then. 

:^8. See SK>te9 on Comus^ y. 
<6S6. 

S9' r^unoasas Cami remeare 
paiudes,] The epiiiket Juncosas is 
tpioturesqoe and appropriated, 
;and. exactly .deaoribes this river: 
iionce an Lyddas* *' hi^ bonnet 
« xdge," v. 104. Dr. /. Warton. 

Andaboye, y. Jll. 

Jam nee '.arundifirum mdhi cura 
revisere Camum. 

But there is a crnitempt in 
describing CiM^ti^ridge, and Hfi 
river, by the e;q]a^^ipn /ie 



ffu^hy marshes tf Cam. See v. 
13, 14. And notes on Lycid. v. 
10^. 

92. The Boxana of Alabaster 
)has been mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson as a Latin composition, 
equid to the Latin poetry of 
Milton: vhoev^ but slightly 
examines it, wiU find it written 
in the style and manner of the 
turgid and unnativral Seneca. 
It was printed by ithe author 
himself at Londqn^ 1632. Yet 
it was written forty years before, 
1^9^, and there iaA been a 
surreptitious edjAo^* It is ^e- 
n^i^iliable, th^ Mors, Deaths is 
oi^e of l^e pei^spos of the Prama* 
JDr, /. WwrUm. 
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Eleg. II. Anno iEtatis 17. 
In obitum Preeconis Academici Cantabrigiensis.1[ 

TE, qui conspicuus baculo fulgente solebas 

Palladium toties ore ciere gregem^ 
Ultima praeconum praeconem te quoque S9^va 

Mors rapit, officio nee fevet ipsa suo. 
Candidiora licet fuerint tibi tempora plumis 5 

Sub quibus accipimus delituisse Jovem ; 
O dignus tamen Haemonio juvenescere succo, 

Dignus in iEsonios vivere posse dies, 
Dignus quem Stygiis medica revocaret ab undis 

Arte Coronides, saepe rogante dea. 10 

I must add^ thai amon^'the 5. Candidiora Iket, &c] Ovid, 
dramaiica poemata of Sir William Triet. iv. viii. 1. 

Dnirvi one of the plays is called ^.^ ^^ ^„«^«. s«„>o«#.,. ♦^«,««— 
-- ^ . -^- '^ y t • «• Jam mea cygneas imitantur tempora 

Mors, and Mors is a chief ^amajB, 

speaker. Duaci, 16^. 12mo. ^ o i ^ ^ ... 

edit. 2. First printed lG20. S^ . ^- ^"^ qutbu^acapmus dehhi^ 

below. El. iii. 6. «^, ^^f** '3 Ovid, Epist. He- 

* The learned Lord Mon- ^^^^' v'»- ^^' 

beddo pronotfnces this Blegy to Non ego lluminei reStrtan m c n d a e io 

be equal to any thins of the ^ cy«"J> , , , . 

« elejiac kind, to be found in ^t?^"'" "" ^""^^ ^^"^ 
" Ovid, or even in TibuUus." Ubi 

Mipr. b. iv. p. ii. vol. iii. ^. 69. 7. —Hwmoniojuvenescere succo, 

&c.] See Ovid, Metam. vii. 264. 

t llie person here commemo- iiiic Hctmmia radices valle reaectaa, 

rated is Bidiard {lidding, one Seminaque, floresque, et sueeat in- 

of the University-Beadles, and a ^^^"'^ 8«^ 

Master of Aits jof Saint John's AndccHmpape.below^Mans. v.75. 

College, Cambric^* 30. 4rie Coronides, scepe no- 

^. It was a i:u9to«a at Cam- ganiedea.'] Coronides is i£seula- 

Inidge, lately disused> for one of fHus, the son of A|)ollo by Co- 

the lieadles to make procIaBia<- lonis. See Ovid, Metam. xv. 

tion of Convocations in every ^4. But the paiticular allusioQ 

4Mlege» This is still in use at is here to .Ssculapius restoring 

Oxford. See Ode 4KI Godyn, v. Hippolytus to life^ at ijie request 

SS, of Diana. Fast. vi. 745. seq. 

2. Superseded by printed Where he is palled Coronides. 

notices in Oxford within the The name also occurs inOvid*a 

last thirty years. £. Ms, v. 407. 
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Tu si jussus eras acies accire togatas^ 

£t celer a Phcebo nuntius ire tuo, 
Talis in Iliaca stabat Cyllenius aula 

Alipes, aetherea missus ab arce JPatris. 
Talis et Eurybates ante ora furentis Achillei 15 

Rettulit Atridas jussa severa ducis. 
Magna sepulchrorum regina, satdles Averni, 

Sseva nimis Musis, Palladi saeva nimis, 
Quin illos rapias qui pondus inutile terrae, 

Turba quidem est telis ista petenda tuis. 20 

Yestibus hunc igitur puUis, Academia, luge, 

Et madeant lachiymis nigra feretra tuis. 
Fundat et ipsa modos querebunda Elegeia tristes, 

Personet et totis naenia mcBsta scholis.* 

Eleg. III. Anno iEtatis 17. 
Tn obitum PrcesuUs Wintaniensis.'\ 

IVICESTUS eram, et tacitus nuUo comitante sedebam, 
Haerebantque animo tristia plura meo, 

12. These allusions are proofs discover a great fund and com- 

of our author's early familiarity mand of ancient literature, 
with Homer. 

17* Magna sepulchrorum re- t Lancelot Andrewes^ Bishojp 

gina,'] A sublime poetical ap- of Winchester^ had be^ origi- 

pellation for Death: and much nally Master' of Pembroke-Hall 

m the manner of his English in Cambridge) but long before 

poetry. Milton's time. He died at Win- 

* This Elegy, with the next Chester House in Southwark^ 

on the death of Bishop Andrewes, Sept 26> 16^6. See the laist 

the Odes on the death of Pro- note. 

fessor Goslyn and Bishop Felton» It is a great concession, that 

and the Poem on the Fifth of he compliments Bbhdp An* 

November, are very correct and drewes, m his Church Govenim. 

manly performances for a boy of b. i. iii. '' But others better ad- 

seventeen. This was our author s *^ vised are content to receive 

first year at Cambridge. They '' their bi^inning [the bishops] 
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Protinus en subiit fiinestae cladis imago 

Fecit in Angliaco quam Libitina solo ; 
Dum procenim ingressa est splendentes marmore turres, 

Dira sepulchrali mors metuenda face ; g 

Pulsavitque auro gravidos et jaspide muros, 

Nee metuit satrapum sternere falce greges« 
Tunc memini clarique ducis, fratrisque verendi 

Intempestivis ossa cremata rogis : lo 

Et memini Heroum quos vidit ad aethera raptos, 

Flevit et amissos Belgia tota duces : 
At te pnecipue luxi, dignissime Praesul, 

Wintoniaeque olim gloria magna tuee ; 



«« from Aaron and his sons: 
'' among whom Bishop Andrewes 
''of uSe years, and in these 
'' times [Usher] the primate of 
'' Armagh, for their l&irning are 
''reputed the best able to say 
" what may be said in their 
"opinion.** This piece was writ- 
ten 1641. Prose Works, vol. i. 
45. But see their arguments 
answered, as he pretends, ibid, 
di. V. p. 47- seq. 

4. Fedt in Angliaco quam Libi-' 
Una solo ;] A very severe plague 
BOW raged in iJondon and the 
neighbourhood, of which 35417 
persons are said to have died. 
See Whitelock*s Mem. p. 2. and 
Rushworth, Coll. vol. i. p. 175, 
dOl. Milton alludes to the same 
pestilence, in an Ode written in 
the same year. On the Death of 
a fair In&nt, v. 67- 

To turn swift-rushing black Perdition 

hence^ 
Or drive away the tlaughteriBg Pet' 

iilemee, 

9' Tunc fnemini clarique ducis, 
&c.] I am kindly infonned by 

VOL, IV, 
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Sir David Dalrymple, " The two 
" Generals here mentioned, who 
died in 1626, were the two 
champions of the Queen of 
*^ Bohemia, the Duke of Bruns^ 
'^ wick, and Count Mansfelt : 
** Fraier means a Sworn Brother 
** in arms, according to the mili- 
*^ tary cant of those days. The 
** Queen's, or the Palatine, cause 
'' was supported by the German 
*^ princes, who were heroes of 
*^ Romance, and the last of that 
race in that country. The 
protestant religion, and chi- 
valry, must have interested 
'^ Milton in this cause. The next 
couplet respects the death of 
Henry, Earl of Oxford, who 
died not long before.** See 
Carte's Hist. £ng. iv. p. 93. seq. 
172. seq. Henry, Earl of Oxford, 
Shakespeare's patron, died at the 
siege of Breda in 1625. Dugd. 
Bar. ii. 200. See HowelVs Let- 
ters, vol. ]. sect 4. Lett. xv. And 
note on El. iv. infr. 74. If this 
be the sense of Fratris, verendi 
is not a very suitable epithet. 

T 
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Delicui fletu, et tristi sic ore querebar. 

Mors fera, Tartareo diva secunda Jovi, 
Noime satis qucxl sylva tuas penentiat iras, 

Et quod in herbosos jus tibi detur agros, 
Quodque afflata tuo marcescant lilia tabo, 

Et crocus, et pulchrae Cypridi sacra rosa, 
Nee sinis, ut semper fluvio contermina quercus 

Miretur lapsus prstereuntis aquas ? 
Et tibi succumbit, Iiquido quae {durima ccbIo 

Evehitur pennis, quamlibet augur avis, 
Et quae mille nigris errant animalia sylvis, 

Et quot alunt mutum Proteos antra pecus. 
Invida, tanta tibi cuQi sit concessa potestas, 

Quid juvat humana tingere caede manus ? 
Nobileque in pectus certas acuisse sagittas, 

Semideamque animam sede fugasse sua ? 
Talia dum lacrymans alto sub pectore volvo, 

Roscidus occiduis Hesperus e^it aquis, 
Et Tartessiaco submerserat aequore currum 

Phoebus, ab Eoo littore mensus iter : 
Nee mora, membra cavo posui refovenda cubili, 



15 



20 



fd 



30 



35 



2 1 . '^fluwo contermina quercus, 
&c.] Ovid^ Metam. viii. 620. 

i— Tilise contermina querns. 

The epithet is a favourite with 
Ovid, but> although so commo- 
dious for versification^ is not 
once used by Virgil. 

32. JRascidus occiduis Hesperus 
exit aquis,'] Ovid, Fast. ii. 314. 

Hesperus et fusco roscidus ibat equo. 

Again^ Epist ex Pont, ii. v. 50. 

Qualis ab Eois Lucifer exit aquis. 

See ako Metum. xv. 189. 



33. Et TartesnoGo, &c.] Ovid, 
Metam. xiv. 416. 

Presserat occiduus Tartessia littora 
Phoebus. 

Tartessiaous occurs in Martial, 
Epigr. ik;. 46. See below, EL 
v|. 83. We are to understand 
the straits of Hercules, or the 
Atlantic ocean. See also Bu- 
chanan De Sphser. 1. i. p. 126. 
edit, ut supr. '' Tartessietcis, oiim 
" Taurus mergitur undis.^ And 
ib.. p. 123. Buchanan was 1V)W 
a popular modern claasic. 
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Condiderant oculos iKKsque 8opoarque roeos : 
Cum mihi visus eram lato spatiarier agro> 

Heu nequit ingeaium visa referre meum. 
Illic punicea radiabant omnia luce, 

Ut matutino cum juga sde rqbent. 
Atc veluti cum pandit opes Thaun^mtia proles, 

Vestitu nituit multicolore solum. 
Nop dea tarn variis cH*navit lloribus hortos 

Alcinoi, Zephyro Chloris amata levi. 
Flumina veraantes lambui^t ajpgentea campos^ 

Ditior Hesperio flavet arena Tago. 
Serpit odoriferas per opes levis aura Favoni, 

Aura sub innumeris humida nata rosis, 
Talis in extremis terne Gangetidis oris 



40 



H 



41. ''* The ground glittered, 
*' as wben it rejects the manifold 
" hues of a rainbow in all ks 
" glory.*' We have Thaumantias 
Ins, in Ovid, Metam. ivi 479« 
See also Virgil, ix. 6. 

4S. Non dea tarn variis omavit 
Jloribus hortos 
Alcmoi, Zephyro Chloris a- 
rnata levL'] 
Bden is compared to the Ho- 
meric garden of Alcinous, Par. 
Lost, b. ix. 4S9. b. v. 341. 

Chloris is Flora, who accord- 
ing to ancient fable was beloved 
by Zephyr. See Ovid, Fast. 1. 
V. 195. seq. She is again called 
Chloris by our author, £1. iv.35. 
Yet there, and according to the 
triie etyjBtiology of the word, she 
is more ^e^^erly the power of 
vegetatHWi. Chlorjs is Flora in 
Drummond's Sonnets, Signat. £. 
% ut supr. h» Ariosto, Mercury 
steals Vulcan* s net made for 
Mars and Venus to captivate 
Chloris. Orl. Fur. c xv. 57. 



Cktorida bella, cbe per aria volfr, &c. 

45. In the garden of Eden, 
" the crisped brooks roll on orient 
'* pearl and sands of gold;*' Par. 
Lost, b. iv. 237. 
47- Serpit odoriferas per opes 
levis aura Favoni, 
Aura sub innumeris humida 
nota rosts^ 
So in the same garden, v. 156. 
But with a conceit. 

'■Gentle gales 

Panning their odoriferous wings, dis- 
pense 

Native perfumes, and whisper whence 
they stole 

These balmy spoils. 

Compare Cymbellne, a. iv. s. 2. 

—They ar« as gentle 
As zephyrs hhmng below the violet* 
Not wagging his sweet head. 

We have Favonius for Zephyr, 
Lucretius*-s genitabiUs aura Fa* 
vonu in Sonn. xx. 6. Where see 
the note. 

49. Talis in extremis terra Gan^ 
getidis oris 

T 2 
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Luciferi regis fingitur esse domus. so 

Ipse racemiferis dum densas vitibus umbras, 

£t pellucentes miror ubique locos, 
Ecce mihi subito Praesul Wintonius astat, 

Sidereum nitido fulsit in ore jubar ; 
Yestis ad auratos defluxit Candida talos, 55 

Infula divinutn cinxerat alba caput. 
Dumque senex tali incedit venerandus amictu, 

Intremuit laeto florea terra sono. 
Agmina gemmatis plaudunt coelestia pennis, 

Pura triumphali personat aethra tuba. 60 

Quisque novum amplexu comitem cantuque salutat, 



Luciferi regis Jingitur esse 
domus.'\ 
I know not where this fiction is 
to be found. But our author has 
given a glorious description of a 
palace of Lucifer, in the Par. 
Lost, b. V. 757. 

Mr. Steevens gives another 
ipeauing to the text : " You sup- 
"pose the Palace of Lucifer, 
'' that is Satan, to have been the 
'^ object intended. But I cannot 
'^help thinking, that the resi- 
''^ dence of the sun was what 
** Milton meant to describe, as 
'' situated in the extreme point 
'' of the East. I shall counte- 
'' nance my opinion, by an in- 
'' stance not taken from a more 
inglorious author than our poet 
has sometimes deigned to copy. 

** Forfhim his Pallace in the East, 
•* The King of Light, in purple drest, 
** Set thicke with gold and precious 

fc** stone, 
** which Hke a rocke of diamond 
** shonne. 
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Pifmlico, or Runne Red Cappe, 
** &c. 1609. It is observable, 
" tliat this passage not only ex- 



hibits the Domus Luciferi Regis 

terras C'^gatidis orig, but also 
" the rock of diamtrnd, in which 
'' Milton has armed one of his 
" rebellious spirits. This house^ 
" I suppose, IS intended for the 
'' Palace of the Sun, as described 
** by Ovid. You seem to have 
^* considered Lucifer as a proper 
*^ name instead of a compound 
" epithet" See *' luciferas rotas," 
infr. £1. v. 46. And note on 
Comus, V. 880. 

59* Agmina gemmatis plauduni 
ccekstia pennis,'] Not nrom the 
Italian poets, but from Ovid*a 
Cupid, Remed. Amor. v. 39« 

— Movit Amor gemmatatwamoB alas. 

Again, Amor. i. iL 41. Of the 
same. 

Tu penuat gemma, gemma ▼ariante 
capillos, &c. 

In Paradise Lost, Milton has 

been more sparing in decorating 

the plumage of his angels. 

61. Quisque novum amplexu 

comitem cantuque salutat,'] So in 

Lycidas, v. 178. 

There entertain him aH the saints 
aboTe, ftc. 
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Hosque aliquis placido misit ab ore sonos ; 
** Nate veni, et patrii felix cape gaudia regni, 

" Semper abhinc duro, nate, labore vaca/' 
Dixit, et aligeraa tetigerunt nablia tunnae. 

At mihi cum tenebris aurea pulsa quies. 
Flebam turbatos Cephaleia pellice somnois, 

Talia contingant somnia saepe mihi.* 



65 



Eleg. IV. Anno ^tatis 18. 

Ad Thomam Junjum prceceptorem suum, apud 
mercatores Anglicos Hamburgoe agentes Pasioris 
munere Jungentem.1[ 

OURRE per immensum subito, mea litera, pontum, 
I /pete Teutonicos laBve per aequor agros ; 



57. — Cephaleia pellice] Au- 
rora, see note £1. v. 51. 

* Milton, as he grew old in 
puritanism, must have looked 
back with disgust and remorse 
on the panegyric of this per- 
formance, as on one of the sins 
of his youth, inenperience, and 
orthodoxy : for he had here cele- 
brated, not only a bishop, but a 
bishop who supported the dignity 
and constitution of the Church 
of England in their most exten- 
sive latitude, the distinguished 
favourite of Elizabeth and James^ 
and the defender of regal prero- 
gative. Clarendon says, that if 
Andre wes, '^ who loved and un- 
'* derstood the Church," had suc- 
ceeded Bancroft in the see of Can* 
terbury, " that infection would 
"easily have been kept out, 
" whidb could not afterwards be 
" soeasily expelled." Hist. Rebell. 
b. i. p. S8. edit. 1721. 



t Thomas Young, now pastor 
of the church of English mer- 
chants at Hamburgh, was Mil- 
ton's private preceptor, before he 
was sent to Saint Paul's^ School. 
Aubrey in his manuscript Life, 
calls him, " a puritan in Essex 
" who cutt his naire short." [If 
Milton imbibed from T. Young 
any of the principles of the Pu- 
ritans, his portraits shew that he 
never adopted from his tutor 
the outwara symbol of the sect* 
He preserved his ''clustering 
" locKs" throughout the reign of 
the Round-heads. Todd.^ Under 
such an instructor, Milton pro- 
bably first imbibed the prinaples 
of puritanism : and as a puritan 
tutor was employed to educate 
the son, we may fairly guess at 
the persuasions or inclinations of 
the father. Besides, it is said 
that our author's grandfather, 
who lived at Holton, five miles 

T 3 
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Segnes ruittpe mora^, et nil, precor^ obstet euttti, 
Et festinantis nil remoretur iter. 



east of Oxford, and was one of 
the rangers of Shotover forest^ 
disinherited his son for being a 
protestant: and^ as converts are 
apt to go to excess, I saspect the 
son embraced the opposite ex* 
treme. The first and fourth of 
Milton's Familiar Epistles^ both 
very respectful and affectionate^ 
are to this Thomas Young. See 
Prose Works, ii. 565 y 567. In 
the first, dated at London^ inter 
urbijina diveriiculay Mar. 26, l6S5, 
he says he had resolved to send 
Young an Epi&tle in verse: but 
thought proper at the same time 
to send one m prose. The Elegy 
now before us is this Epistle in 
verse. In the second, dated from 
Cambridge^ Jul. ^1, 16^8, he 
says, *' Rus tuum accersitus, si- 
'* mul ac ver adoleverit, libenter 
^ adveniam, ad capessendas anni, 
'* tuique non minus colloquii, de- 
" licias ; et ab urbano strepitu 
" subducam me paulisper.* What- 
ever were Young's religious in- 
structions, our author professes 
to have received from this learned 
master his first introduction to 
the study of poetry^ v. 29. 

Primufl ego Aonios, illo praeeunte^ 
recessus 
Lustrabam, et bifidi sacra vireta 

Pieriosque hauti latices, Clioque fa- 
vente, 
Castalio sparsi laeta ter ora mero. 

Yet these couplets may imply 
only, a first acquaintance with 
the classics. 

This Thomas Young, who ap- 
pears to have returned to Eng- 
land in or before the year 1628, 
was Doctor Thomas Young, a 
Member of the Assembly of Di- 



vines, where he was a constant 
attendant, and one of the authors 
of the book called Smectymifuus, 
defended by Milton; and who 
ftom a London preachership in 
Duke's Place was preferred by 
the parliament to the mastership 
of Jesus College in Cambridge, 
Neale's Hist. Pur. iii. 122. SQ. 
Clarke, a calvinistic biographer, 
attests, that he was " a man of 
'^ great learning, of mueh pru- 
** dence and piety, and of great 
*' ability and fidelity in the work 
" of die loinirtry," Livesi, p. 194. 
I have a Sermon by Young, 
intitled Hope's Incauragemeni, 
preached before the House of 
Commons, on a Fast-day, Feb. ' 
28, 1644. Printed by order of 
the House, Lond. 1644. 4to. At 
the foot of the Dedication he 
styles himself, '' Thomas Yotimgv 
'' Sancti Evangelii in eomitatu 
'' Strfiblciensi minister.*' Another 
of his publications, as I appre- 
hend, is a learned' work in Latin 
called Dies domniea, on the 
observation of Sunday. Prnited 
anno 16S9. No place. 4to. Bi- 
shop Barlow says in the Bodleian 
copy of this book, in a Latin 
note, that it was writteh by Dom, 
Doctor Young, as he had been 
informed in 1 658, b^ N. Bernard^ 
chaplain to Archbishop Usher. 
He adds, ** Quisftteril pmdictus 
" D. Younge, mini non cerio co»i- 
'' Stat:* 'Hie Dedication to the 
Reformed Church, is subscribed, 
TkeopkUus PhiUhKurices, LoU'^ 
cardiensis. The last word I can- 
not decypher. But there is Lou" 
cardie in the shire of Perth. I 
learn the following particulars 
from a manuscript nistory of 
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Ipse ego Sieanio frsenantem cafcere ventos 

iEoIon, et virides sollicitabo Deos^ 
Cseruleamque suis comitatam Dorida Nymphis, 

Ut tibi dent plaeidam per sua regna viam. 
At tu, si poteris, celeres tibi sume jugales;, 

Vecta quibus Cdichis fiigit ab ore viri ; 
Aut queii^ Triptblemiis Scythicas devenit in oras, 

Gratus Eleusina missus ab urbe puer. 



10 



Jesus College. He was a native 
of Scotland. He was admitted 
Master of the College by the 
Earl of Manchester in person^ 
Apr. 12, 1644. He was ejected 
from the Mastership for refusing 
the Engagement. He died and 
was buried at Stow-market in 
Suffolk^ where he had been Vicar 
thirty years. 

1. Curre per immensum subUo, 
mea lUera^ pontum, &c.] One of 
Ovid's epistolary Elegies begins 
in this mamier, where the poet's 
address is to his own epistle. 
Tnst 111, VII. 1. 

Vade salutatuni subito perarata Per* 
illam, 
Lit«ra» &c« 

And Milton^ like Ovid, proceeds 
in telling his Epistle what to say. 
In this strain, among other cir-> 
cumstances, Milton informs his 
Episde^ y. 41. 

Inv«nies dulci cum conjuge forte sc* 
dentem, 
Mulcentem gremio pignora parva 

8UO$ 

Pondtaii aut vctcrum prielaiiga volu- 
mina patrum 
Veraantem, aut veri biblia sacra 
Dei. 

So Ovid, ▼. S. 

Aut illam invenies dulci cum matrc 
sedentemy 



Aut inter libros Pieridasque suatr> 
&c. 

5. The hemistic is from Ovid, 
Metam* xiv. 224. 

JEolon WpcUidea fremmtem atreerc 
vfiniot* 

Our author's wishes of speed 
to his Epistle, are expressed and 
exhibited under a . great and 
beautiful variety of poetical fic- 
tions and allusions. 

la '' Take the swift car of 
'* Medea, in which she fled from 
** her husband.'* 

1 1. Jul qtios Triptolemus, &c.] 
Triptolemus was carried from 
Eleusis in Greece, into Scytlua^ 
and the most uncultivated re- 
gions of die globe, on winjged 
serpents, to teach mankind the 
use of wheat« Here is a mani- 
fest imitation of Ovid, who in 
the same manner wishes at once, 
both for the chariots of Medea 
and Triptolemus, that in an in- 
stant he may revisit his friends. 
Trist. iii. viii. 1* 

Nunc ego Triptolemi cuperem con- 
aceodere currua, 
Misit in ignotam qui rude semen 
humum ; 
Aut ego Medeae cuperem frenard ^^» 
oones, 
Quo8 habuit, fugiens arce, Coiinthe, 
tua, &c. 

Compare Metam. b. v. 645. seq. 
T 4 
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Atque ubi Germanas flavere videbis arenas^ 

Ditis ad Hamburgse moenia flecte gradum, 
Dicitur bcciso quse ducere nomen ab Hama, 15 

Cimbrica quern fertur clava dedisse neci ; 
Vivit ibi antiquae clarus pietatis honore 

Pra^ul, Cbristicolas pascere doctus oves ; 
Ille quidem est animae plusquam pars altera nostras, 

Dimidio vitae vivere cogor ego* 20 

Hei mibi quot pelagi, quot montes interjecti, 

Me faciunt alia parte carere mei ! 
Charior ille mihi, quam tu doctissime Graium 

Cliniadi, pronepos qui Telamonis erat ; 
Quamque Stagyrites generoso magnus alumno, £5 

Quern peperit Lybico Chaonis alma Jovi. 
Qualis Amyntorides, qualis Philyreius heros 

Myrmidonum regi, talis et ille mihi. 



15. Diciiur occiso qua ducere 
nomen ah Hama,'] Krantzius, a 
Gothic geographer^ says, that 
the city of Hamburgh in Saxony 
took its name from Haooa a 
puissant Saxon champion, who 
was killed on the spot where 
that city stands by Starchater a 
Danish giant. Saxonia, lib. i. 
c. xi. p. 12. edit. Wechel. 1575. 
ioL The Cimbrica clava is the 
club of the Dane. In describing 
Hamburgh, this . romantic tale 
could not escape Milton. 

21. Hei mihi quot pelagi, &c.] 
Homer, II. i. 155. 

— E«'fi»r futXet rroXXtt ^tra|ii 

But^ I believe under a similar 
sentiment^ he copied his favourite 
^egiac bard, Tnst. iv. vii.*21. 

Innumert monies inter me teque, 
v)«quc. 



Flumina^ue, at campi^ nee freU 
paucajocent. 

23. Dearer than Socrates to 
Aldbiades, who was the son of 
Clinias^ and has this appeUation 
in Ovid*s Ibis, ** Chniadseque 
*' modo," &c. V. 6SS. Aldbiades, 
the son of Clinias, was anciendy 
descended from Eurysaces, a son 
of the Telamonian Ajax. 

25. Aristotle, [preceptor to A- 
lexander the Great. 

27. QuaUs Amyntorides, qualis 
Phiii/retus heros, &c.] Phcenix 
the son of Amyntor, and Chiron, 
both instructors ''of Achilles. 
** Amyntorides Phoenix," occurs 
in Ovid, Art. Amator. L 837. 
And Amyntorides, simply, in the 
Ibis, V. 261. We find " Phily- 
^[ reius heros" for ChiroD, Metam. 
ii. 676. The instances are, of 
the love of scholars to their 
masters, in ancient story. 
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Primus ego Aonios illo pneeunte recessus 

Lustrabam, et bifidi sacra vireta jugi, so 

Pieriosque bausi latices, Clioque favente, 

Castalio sparsi laeta ter om mero. 
Flammeus at signum ter viderat arietis iEthon, 

Induxitque auro lanea terga novo. 
Bisque novo t^ram sparsisti, Chlori, senilem 35 

Gramine, bisque tuas abstulit Auster opes : 
Necdum ejus licuit mihi lumina pascere vultu, 

Aut linguae dulces aure bibisse sonos. 
Vade igitur, cursuque Eurum praeverte sonorum, 

Quam sit opus monitis res docet, ipsa vides. 40 

Invenies dulci cum conjuge forte sedentem, 

Mulcentem gremio pignora chara suo, 
Forsitan aut veterum preelarga volumina patrum 

Versantem, aut veri biblia sacra Dei, 
Coelestive animas saturantem rore tenellas, 45 

Grande salutife^ religionis opus. 
Utque solet, multam sit dicere cura salutem, 

Dicere quam decuit, si modo adesset, herum. 
Haec quoque, paulum oculos in bumum defixa mo*- 
destos, 

Verba verecundo sis memor ore loqui : so 



32. See Comus^ QIU seq. 
Thus I sprinkle on thy breast, &c. 

33. Viderat is the reading in 
Miltons edition, 1573. Vidit 
I695, and in Tonson^ 1695, and 
Fenton. 

Ibid. Two years and one 
month. In which had passed, 
three vernal equinoxes, two 
springs and two winters. Sec 
the first note. Young, we may 



then suppose, went abroad in 
February, l6^, when Milton 
was about fifteen. But compare 
their prose correspondence, where 
Milton says, *' quod autem plus* 
'^ quam iriennio nunquam ad te 
" scripserem.*' 

49* ^-"Oculos in humum defixa 
modestos,'] Ovid, Amor. iii. vi. 
67. 

—Ilia oculos in humum dejecta mo- 
destos* 
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Haec tibi, si tetierrs Taeat mtenr praelia Musis^ 

Mittit ab Ai^liaco littore fida manus. 
Accipe sinceraiD, quamvis sit sera, salutem ; 

Fiat et hoc ipso gratior ilia tibi. 
Sera quidem, sed vera fuit, quam casta recepit 55 

Icaris a lento Penelopeia viro, 
Ast ego quid voliii manifestum toUere crtmen, 

Ipse quod ex omni parte levare nequit ? 
Arguitur tardus merito, noxamque latetur, 

£t pudet officium deseruisse suum. 60 

Tu modo da veniam fas3o, veniamque roganti, 

Crimina diminui, quae patuere, solent, 
Non ferus in pavidos rictus diducit hiantes, 

Vulnifico pronos nee rapit ungue leo. 
Saepe .sarissifi^i crudelia pectora Thracis 65 

Supplicis ad moestas delicuere preces : 
Extensaeque manus avertunt fulminis ictus, 

Placat et iratos hostia parva Deos. 
Jamque diu scripsisse tibi fuit impetus ilK^ 

Neve moras ultra ducere passus Amor ; 70 

Nam vaga Fama refert, beu nuntia vera malorum ! 

In tibi finitimis bella tumere locis, 
Teque tuamque urbem truculento milite eingi, 

Et jam Saxonicos arma parasse duces. 



55. The allusion is to a well- 
known Epistle of Ovid. 

61. Tu modo da veniam fasso,'] 
Ovid, fijnst. ex Pbnt iv. ii. 23* 
*^ Tu modo da venmrn £m8o/* 
The same combination occurs in 
Ovid repeatedly. 

65. Ovid, Metam. xii. 466. 
" Macedoniaque sarissa." 

74. Etjam Saxonicos arma pa^ 
rasse duces.'} About the year 



1626, when this Elegy was writ- 
ten, the imperialists under Ge- 
neral Tilly, were often encoun- 
tered by Christian, IKike of 
Brunswick, and the Dukes of 
Saxony, particularly Duke Wil* 
liam of Saxon Wiemar, and the 
Duke of Saxcn Lawenbuwfa, in 
Lower Saxony, of which Ham-» 
burgh, where Young resided^ is 
the capital. See v. 77* GermaRy, 
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Te circum late campos populatur Eiayo^ 75. 

Et sata €anie virum jam cruor arva rigat ; 
Germaitidque sxmm concessit Thraicia Martem, 

Illuc Odrysibs Mars pater egit equos ; 
Perpetuoque comans jam deflorescit oliva, . 

Fugit et aerisoBam Diva perosa tubam, so 

Fugit ao terris, et jam non ultima virgo 

Creditur ad superas justa volasse domos. 
Te tamen interea belli circumsonat horror, 

Vivis et ignoto solus inopsque solo ; 
Et, tibi qiiam patrii non exhibuere penates, 85 

Sedq pexegrina quaeris egenus opem. 
Patria dura parens, et saxis saevior albis 

Spumea quae pulsat littoris unda tui, 
Siccine te decet innocuos exponere foetus, 

Siccine in externam ferrea cogis humum, 90 

Et sinis ut terris quaerant alimenta remotis 

Quos tibi prospiciens miserat ipse Deus, 

in geneFal» either by invasion, or war in the Netherlands, not long 

interior eommotions, was a scene after this Elegy was wrkten* 

of the most bloody war from the See v. 71> seq. and the first note, 

year l6lS, till later than 1640. 86. Sede peregrina quwris ege^ 

GBStavtts Adolphus conquered nusopem.'] Before and after l630j; 

the greater part of Germany many English ministers, puri-f 

about 1 63 1. See note on £1. iiL tanically al*ected, left their cures^ 

supr. V. 9. and settled in HdAand, where 

84. Vivis et ignoto solus mops* th^ became pastors of separate 

que solo ;] Ovid, of Achaeraenides, congregations : when matters 

Meiam. xir. 217. took another tuni in England^ 

„ , . they returned, and were re* 

Solus, inops, eiLspes. j j /• -.i. • r» 

^ *^ warded for their unconformmg 

These circumstanees, added to obstinacy, in the new presby* 

others, leave us strongly to sus- terian establishment Among 

pect, that Young was a non- these were Nye, Burrooghsv 

conformist, and probably com*- Thomas Goodwin, Simpson^ and 

pelled to quit England on account Bridge, eminent members of the 

tif his religious opinions and prac- Assembly of Divines. See Wood^ 

tioe. He seems to have been Ath. Oxon. iL 504. Neale*s Uist% 

driven back to England, by the Pui. iii. 376* 
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£t qui laeta ferunt de ccelo nuntia, quique 

Quae via post cineres ducat ad astra, decent ? 
Digna quidem Stygiis quae vivas clausa tenebris, gs 

iEternaque animae digna perire fame ! 
Haud aliter vates terrae Thesbitidis dim 

Pressit inassueto devia tesqua pede, 
Desertasque Arabum salebras, dum regis Achabi 

Efiugit, atque tuas, Sidoni dira, manus : loo 



100. -^Sidoni dira,'] Jezebel^ the 
wife of Ahab, was ibe daughter 
of Ethbaal king of the Sidonians. 
Sidoni is a vocative* from Sidonis, 
often applied by Ovid to Europa 
the daughter of Agenor king of 
Sidon or Syria. Fast. b. v. 6lO. 

Sidonif sic fueras accipienda JorL 

Some of these scriptural al- 
lusions are highly poetical, and 
much in Milton's manner. His 
friend, who bears a sacred cha- 
racter, forced abroad for his piety 
and reli^ous constancy by the 
persecutions of a tyrannic tri- 
bunal, and distressed by war and 
want in a foreign country, is 
compared to Elij^ the Tishbite 
wandering alone over the Ara- 
bian deserts, to avoid the menaces 
of Ahab, and the violence of Je- 
zebel. See 1 Kings xix. 3. 
sec^. He then selects a most 
striking miracle, under which 
the power of the Deity is dis- 
played in Scripture as a protec- 
tion in battle, with reference to 
his friend's situation, from the 
surrounding dangers of war. 
*' You are safe under the radiant 
'' shield of him, who in the dead 
" of night suddenly dispersed the 
*' Assyrians, while the sound of 
'' an unseen trumpet was clearly 
''heard ih the empty air, and 
'' the noises of invisible horses 



" and chariots rushing to battle, 
'* and the distant hum of dash* 
" ing arms and groaning men, 
" terrified their numerous army." 

Terrnit et densas parido cmn rege 
oohortes, &c. 

See S Kings vii. 5. " For the 
" Lord had made the host of 
'' the Syrians to hear a noise of 
'' chariots and a noise of horses, 
" even the noise of a ^at host, 
'' &c." Sionaa arx is the dty 
of Samaria, now besieged by the 
Syrians, and where the king of 
Israel now resided. It was the 
capital of Samaria. Prisca Da^ 
mtucut was the capital of Syria* 
Pamdo cum rege is Benhadad* the 
king of Syria. In the sequel of 
the narrative of this wonderful 
consternation and flight of the 
Syrians, the solitude of their vast 
deserted camp affords a most af- 
fecting image, even without any 
poetical enlargement " We came 
" to the camp of the Syrians, 
*' and behold there was no man 
*' there, neither voice of man; 
** but horses tied, and asses tied, 
** and the tents as they were." 
Ibid. vii. 10. This is like a scene 
of inchantment in romance. 

100. Mr. Warton properly re- 
fers to S Kings vii. for the mira- 
cle alluded to in ver. 115^-122* 
But Milton had another miracle 
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Talis et horrisono laceratus membra flagello, 

Paulus ab iEmathia pellitur urbe Cilix, 
Piscosaeque ipsum Gergessae civis lesum 

Finibus ingratus jussit abire suis. 
At tu sume animos, nee spes cadat anxia euris, 105 

Ndc tua concutiat deeolor ossa metus. 
Sis etenim quamvis fulgentibus obsitus armis, 

Intententque tibi millia tela necem» 
At nullis vel inerme latus violabitur armis, 

Deque tuo cuspis nulla cruore bibet. 1 10 

Namque eris ipse Dei radiante sub segide tutus, 

lUe tibi custos, et pugil ille tibi ; 
Ille SionsBSB qui tot sub moenibus arcis 

Assyrios fudit nocte silente viros ; 
Inque fugam vertit quos in Samaritidas oras 115 

Misit ab antiquis prisca Damascus agris, 
Terruit et densas pavido cum rege cohortes, 

Aere dum vacuo buccina clara sonat, 
Cornea pulvereum dum verberat ungula campum, 

Currus arenosam dum quatit actus humum, i£0 
Auditurque hinnitus equorum ad bella ruentum, 

Et strepitus fern, murmuraque alta virum. 
Et tu (quod superest miseris) sperare memento, 

Et tua magnanimo pectore vince mala ; 



also in view^ v. 1 13. the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem J Sioncea arx, 
from Sennacherib^ king of As- 
syria; see 8 Kings xix. 35. 
'* that night, the angel of the 
f Lord went out and smote in 
^' the camp of the Assyrians, an 
** hundrea fourscore and five 
;" thousand.'* E. 

101. Talis ei horrisono lacera-^ 
tus membra flagello, &c.] Whip- 



ping and imprisonment were 
among the punishments of the ar- 
bitrary Star-chamber^ the threats 
Regis Jchabi, which Young fled 
to avoid. 

109* At nuUis vel inerme latus, 
SlcI See the same philosophy 
in Comus, v. 421. ' 

123. Et tu {quod superest, &c/] 
For many obvious reasons, at is 
likely to be the true reading. 
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Nee dubites quandoque frui meltofibus aiihis, 
Atque iterum patrioB posse videre lares. 



1S!1 



Eleg. V. Anno iEtatis SO * 
In adventum veris. 

In se perpetuo Tempus revolubile gyro 
Jam revocat Zephyros vere tepente novos ; 

Induiturque brevem Tellus reparata juventam, 
Jamque soluta gelu dulce virescit humus. 

Fallor? an et nobis redeunt in carmina vires, 
Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adest ? 



125. This wish^ as ve bare 
seen^ came to pass. He returned: 
and when at length hispait§r be^ 
came superior^ he was rewarded 
witSi appointments of opulence 
and honour. 

* In point of poetry, senti- 
ment, selection of image^, fa^ 
cility of versification, and Latin- 
ity, thi^ Elegy, written by a boy,' 
is far superior to one of Bu- 
dianan's on the same subject, 
entitled Maiie Cidendfe. See his 
EL ii. p. SS. Opp. edit. 1715. 

!• Inse perpetuo Tempus revo- 
lubile gyro] l^iidMinaii, De Sphae*- 
ra, p. 133. ibid. 

In se praecipiti temper rcvolubilis 
orbe. 

6. Fatlor? an M, Ac] So in 
the Epigram, Prodit Bombard. 
▼. S. 

TaMer? An et mitis, &c. 

Again, £JL vii. 4»6* 

Fldhiri? An flt cadios hinc qvoque 
Phoebus habetf 



/brmulary is not uncommon 
in Ovid. As din«. Fast. b. v. 
549. 



FaUor ? An arma sonant ? noa faUir 
nmr, arma sonabsnt. 

See also Buchanan's Epithala- 
mium, Silv. iv. p. 52. edit, ut 
snpr. 

FM9mr$ an riitidfe, &c. 
And Comus, v. 221. 

Was I deceived f &c. 

6. Ingeniumque mihi munere 
veris adest .?] See v. 23. There 
is a notion that Milton could 
write verses only in the spnng 
or summer, which perhaps is 
countenanced by these passives. 
But what peeUoal mind does not 
feel an expansion or invigoratioa 
at 4lie return of the spring, aft 
that renovation of the face of 
nature with which every mind is 
in some degree affected ? In one 
of the Letters to Deodate he says, 
" such is the impetuosity of my 
^* temper, that no delay, no rest, 
** no care or thought of any thing 
** else can stop me, till I come to 
'* ray journey's end, and put a 
"period .to my present study." 
Prose Worits, ii. 567. In the 
Paradise Lost, he speaks of his 
aptitude for composition in the 
night, b. ix. 20. 
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Munere yens adest, iteramque vigescit ab illo, 
(Quis putet) atque aliquod jam sibi poscit opus. 

Castalis ante oculos, bifidumqup cacumen oberrat, 
Et mihi Pyrenen somnia nocte ferunt ; 

Condfaque arcano fervent mihi pectoia motu, 
Et furor, et sonitus me sacer intus agit. 



10 



If answerable skill I can obtain 
From my celestial patroness, who 

deigns 
Her i^^iiiy visitations, unimplor'd: 
And dictates to me slumbering^ or 

inspires 
Easy my anpremeditated verse. 

Again, to Urania, b. vii. 28. 

Not alone, while thou 
Visit*st my slombers nightly^ or when 

mom 
Purples the east. 

Again, he says that ^ he visits 
** nightly the subjects of sacred 
*' poetry," b. iii. 32. And adds, 
V.S7- 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary 

move 
Harmonious anmbers. 

In the sixth Elegy, he hints that 
he composed the Ode on the 
Nativily in the morning, v. S?. 

Donaquidem dedimus Christ! aatali- 
bns ilia, 
lUa sub aaireram Utg mihi pHma 
dedit. 



That is, as above, ''when mom 
** purples the east" In a Letter 
to Alexander Gill, he says that 
he translated the hundred and 
fimrteenth Psalm into Greek he- 
roics, ''sttbito nescio quo iropetu 
"ante Lucu exortum.** Prose 
Works, ii. 56?. See also below, 
v« 9. 

Castalis ante oculos bifidumque ca- 
canMn oberrat, 
Et mflii PyieneD somnia node fe. 
runt. 



9. CastaliSf &c.] Buchanan, 
£1. 1. 2. p. 31. ut supr. 

Grataque Phosbeo CattaUs unda 

ChOEO. 

He has " the inspired Castalian 
*' spring." Par. L. iv. 273. 

Bachansn was now in hoigh 
repute as a modem Latin classic. 
He is thus characterised by a 
learned and elegant writer of 
Milton*s early days. '' Of Latii^ 
*' poets of our times, iii tiie 
''judgment of Beza and the 
" best learned, Buchanan is 
^ esteemed the chiefe.*— His eoi> 
" ceipt in poesie was most rich, 
" and his sweetness and facilitie 
" in a verse inimitably exceUenl*. 
" as appeareth by that master- 
" peece his Psalms ; as farre 
" beyond those of B. Rhenanus, 
<' as the Stanzas of Petrarch the 
*' Bimes of Skelton : but deserv* 
'^ ing more applause if he had 
*' fain upon another subject : for 
" I say with J. C. Scaliger, /tfo- 
'^ rum piget qui Davidis Psalmos 
suis calamistris inustos ipera» 
rani efficere plausibiliores, — His 
Tragedies are loftie, ihe style 
pure; his Epigrams not to be 
" mended, save here and there^ 
" according to his genius, too 
" broad and bitter." Peacham'fl 
Compleat Gentleman, .p« 91* ch. 
X. Of Poetry, edit. [2d.] 1634. 
44». Milton was now perhaps 
too young to be captivated by 
Buchanan s political speculations. 
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Delius ipse venit, video Peneide lauro 

Implicitos crines, Delius ipse venit. 
Jam mihi mens liquidi faptatur in ardua cceli, 15 

Perque vagaa nubes corpore liber eo ; 
Perque umbras, perque antra feror penetralia vatum, 

£t mibi fana patent interiora Deum ; 
Intuiturque animus toto quid agatur Olympo, 

Nee fugiunt oculos Tartara caeca meos. $0 

Quid tam grande sonat distento spiritus ore ? 

Quid parit haec rabies, quid sacer iste furor ? 
Ver mihi, quod dedit ingenium, cantabitur illo ; 

Profuerint isto reddita dona modo. 
Jam, Philomela, tuos foliis adoperta novellis, 25 

Instituis modulos, dum silet omne nemus : 
Urbe ego, tu sylva, simul incipiamus utrique, 

Et simul adventum veris uterque canat. 
Yens io rediere vices, celebremus honores 

Veris, et hoc subeat Musa perennis opus. so 

Jam sol iEdiiopas fugiens Tithoniaque arva. 



13. Delius ipse venit, &c»] 
Milton seems to have thought dT 
the beginning of Calliniachus*8 
Hymn to Apollo. 

d5. Jam, Philomela, tuas foliis 

adoperta novellis, 

Instituis modulos, dum silet 

omne nemus :] 

There is great elegance and 

purity of expression in foUis 

adoperta novellis. The whole 

imi^ierjr was afterwards trans- 

fenid into the first Sonnet, v. 1. 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy 
spray 
Wariint at eve t^ken aU the Wfodt 
are HiU. 



SO. — hoc subeat Musa perennis 
opus.l Originally quotanms, edit 
1645. SaJunasius pretends to 
have observed several false quan- 
tities in our author's Latin 
poems. This was one, and peren- 
nis appeared in the second 
edition^ 1673. See Salmas. Re- 
spons. edit Lond. I66O. p. 5. 
Nicholas Heinsius, in an Epistle 
to Holstenius» complains of these 
false quantities: and, for ele- 
gance, prefers our author's De- 
l^nsio to his Latin poems. See 
Burman. Syllog. iii. 669. But 
Heinsius^ like, too many other 
great critics^ had no taste. 
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Flectit ad Arctbas aurea bra plagas« 
Est breve noctis iter, brevis est mora noctis opacae, 

Horrida cum tenebris exulat ilia suis. 
Jamque Lycaonius plaustrum coeleste Bootes 35 

Non longa sequitiir fessus ut ante via ; 
Nunc etiam solttas circum Jovis atria toto 

Excubias agitant sidera rara polo : 
Nam dolus, et caedes» et vis cum nocte recessit, 

Neve Giganteum Dii timuere scelus. 40 

Forte aliquis scopuli recubans in vertice pastor, 

Roscida cum primo sole rubescit humus, 
Hac, ait, hac certe caruisti nocte puella, 

Phoebe, tua, celeres quae retineret equos. 
Laeta suas repetit sylvas, pharetramque resumit 45 

Cynthia, luciferas ut videt alta rotas ; 
Et, tenues ponens radios, gaudere videtur 

OfBcium fieri tam l)reve fratris ope, 
Desere, Phoebus ait, thalamos, Aurora, seniles, 

Quid juvat efFoeto procubuisse toro? 50 

Te manet iEoUdes viridi venator in herba. 



32. Flectit ad Arctoas aurea 
lora plagas.'] Ovid, Art. Amator. 
i. 549. Of Bacchus. 

Tigribas adjunctis aurea lora dabat. 

The expression is finely trans- 
ferred. 

38. Excubias agitant sidera] 
Ode on NatiY. v. 21. 

And al] the spangled host heep watch 
in squadrons bright. 

43. Hac, ait, hac certe caruisti 
nocte puella-, 
Phcebe, tua/] 
Ovid, Art. Amator. ii. 249, 

Saepe tua poteras, Leandre, cmrere 
pUella. . . 

VOL. TV. 



46. Cynthia, luciferas ut videt 
alta rotas;] Ovid^ Art. Amator. 
111. 180. 

Roscida ludferot cum dea jungit 
equ09^ 

Again, Epist. Heroid. xi. 46. 

Denaque lucifirot luna movebat 

equog. 

See. note on El. ill. 49. 

49- Desere, Phabus aii, &c.] 
'' Leave the bed of old Titho- 
^' nus.*' Compare the whole con- 
text with Ovid> Ambr. i. xiii. 
37. And Epist. Heroid. iv. 93. 

51. Te manet JEoUdes^ &c.3 
Cephalus, with whom Aurora 
fel] in love aft she saw.hini 

u 
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Surge, tuos igoes rftus Hymettro hdbet. 
Flava verecuiido dea crimen in ore iatetur, 

Et matutinoa ocius urget equc». 
Exuit invisdtii Tellus tedivix^ «nectani, 65^ 

Et cupit amplexuss Phcebe, stibire tuos ; 
Et cupit, et digna est. Quid enim ftwinosius ilk. 

Pandit ut omnifeiros luxuriosa sinus, 
Atque AmbuiA Bpimt tnesses, et ab ore vaiusto 

Mitia cum Paphiis fundit atncma losis ! 60 

Ecce cofonatur isacro frons atdua luco, 

Cingit ut idseam pifiea turns Opim ; 
Et vario madiddfe ititexit flore tsajrilios, 

Floribus et visa est posse placere suis. 
Floribus efibi^s Ut efat redimita capiHos, €$ 

Taenario placuit divta Sicana Deo^- 



huntmg on mount Hymettus. 

Ovid, Metam. vii. 701. He is 

called, JEpUdei Cepbalos, ibid. 

Ti. 681. and bolides simply, ibid. 

Vii. 672. Hence EL iii. 67. 

Flebam turbatos <lephQleU pelRce 
somnos. 

53. Flava verecundo dea crimen 
In Wefatetur,'] Ovid, Metam. i. 
484. 

Pulchra verecundo suffbnditur on 
. rabore. 

57. —c< digna est] That is, 
pulehm* So i^ve, EL i. 59. 

A1t4 -^luoties digmt Bttipdi mlt&cala 
foxms! 

Cicero, de invent. I. C i, 
^ ^ poerM OBtendemtift mtdtos 
agna {Mtodhos dignttttte:^ 
afterwardsi Iton the heautif 
«f these boys, the digniiaa of 
their sSsters ^ eHttmated. MiU 
Ion, at '^lese early years, seems 
to liave iyeen nicely «Mlled in 
the force of Lattn wtft^s, and to 



€t 



have known the fall extent of 
tiie Latin tongue. 

58. Pandit ui onmiferos hurn^ 
riosa sinus,'] See Par. L. b, v. 
•000 , 

ttrhatever Barth Ol-ltariiig nothte 
yields. 

Milton here thought of Ovid's 
Telius, who makes a 'speech^ 
and who lifts her " omniferos 
vultus." Mietam. ii. 475. 

62. The head of Ws person- 
ified Earth crowned with a sa^ 
cred wood, resembles Ops, or 
Cybde, crowned with towers. 
But in pinea iurris, he seems to 
have confounded her crown of 
towers with the pines of Ida. 
TibuUus calls her Idaa Ops. £1. 
i. iv. 68. 

66, Tcenario placuil, &c.] See 
Parad. Lost. b. iv. 968. "Where 
•^ Proserpine, Sfc." And Ovid, 

Melam. b. v;<S9i- 
There are touches of the great 
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Aspice, Phoebe^ tibi faciles faortantur amores, 

Mellitasque movent flamina verna preces : 
Cinnamea Zephyrus leve plaudit odorifer ala, 

Blanditiasque tibi ferre ridentur ares. 70 

Nee sine dote tuos temeTHiia qtieerit amores 

Terra, nee optatos poscit e^&M tores ; 
Alma salutiferum medicos tibi gramen in usus 

Praebet, et bine titiiios adjuvat ipsa tuos ; 
Quod si te jMietium, 4 te fulg^itia tangunt 75 

Munera, (muneribus stepe coemptus amor) 
ifla tibi ostentat quascunque sub dequore vaato, 

Et superfnjeetis mon^dbus abdit opes. 
Ah quoties, oum tu elivoso l^us Oiympo 

In v^spertinas prs^ipitaris aqua9, «d 

Cur te, inquit, eursu laHguentem, Phoeibe, diurfio 

Hesperiis recipit esBrula mater aquis ? 
Quid tibi cum Tethy i Quid cum Tartesside lympka, 

Dia quid immundo perluis ora «ak> ? 
Frigora, PhcBbe, mea mdius captabis in umbra, 85 

Hue ades, ardentes imbue rore comas. 
Mollior egelida veaiet tibi somnus in herba, 

Hue ades, et gremio lumina pone meo. 
Quaque jaces, circum mulcebit lene susurrans 

poetry in this description or per* . ■ C eoUe sin 

•onifioMSoil of £arth. Whispcr'd it to the woods, and from 



i^J-, ^IH!^^ ^'^^'^^i ^ Fhinr^^'ng odouTd, from the 

plaudit odor^er ala,2 SeeELiiL tpkff Bhxub. 

^f' 83. Quid tiU cjnm Tdby? &&] 

Serppt odorifecMpor opei levis wira J? ^^^ manner of Ovid, Epist. 
FavonL Heroid. vi. 47* 

. , ^ Quitf mibi cum Minyis? Q»ii cyan. 

And CoBUlSy V. 989' Tritonide pinu ? 

And west winds with muihie wing ^^ *%' "^"^ ^"^^ "•^ ^J*^' 

About the cedarn allies ding, &c ^ "®*' , ... 

See above, £1. ui. SS. 

And Far. Lo6t> b* viiL SI 5. 89. .i-f*-inuke6il lene susurraM 

u S 
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Aura, per humentes corpora fusa rosas. 90 

Nee me (crede mihi) terrent Semeleia fata. 

Nee Phaetonteo fumidus axis equo ; 
Cum tu, Phoebe, tuo sapientius uteris igni» 

Hue ades, et gremio lumina pone meo. 
Sic Tellus lasciva suos suspirat amores ; 95 

Matris in exemplum caetera tarba ruunt : 
Nunc etenim toto currit vagus orbe Cupido, 

Languentesque fovet solis ab igne faces* 
Insonuere novis lethalia cornua nervis, 

Triste micant ferro tela corusca novo. . 10a 

Jamque vel invictam tentat superasse Dianam, 

Quaeque sedet sacro Vesta pudica foco. 
Ipsa senescentem reparat Venus annua formam, 

Atque iterum tepido creditur orta mari. 
Marmoreas juvenes clamant Hymensee per urbes, 105 

Littus io Hymen, et cava saxa sonant. 
Cultior ille venit, tunicaque decentior apta, 

Puniceum redolet vestis odora crocum. 



Aura, per humentes corpora fusa 
rosas.'\ 
See note on y. 69* and £1. iii. 48. 

Aura sub innumeris humida nata 
rosis. 

Again, Par. Reg. b. ii. S63. 

And winds, 
Of gentlest gale, Arabian odours 

fann*d 
From theii: soft wings, and Flora's 

earUest smells. 

Where see the note. 

89. See also Mr. Dunster's 
note on P. R,ii. 26. E, 

91. — fSemekHafata,'] An echo 
to Ovid's Semeleia proles, Metam. 
b. V. 3*29- And in other places. 
Semele's story is well known. 



See Ovid's Amor. iii. 3. 371 And 
Fast. vi. 485. 

95. More wisely than when 
you lent your chariot to Phae- 
ton, and when I was. consumed 
" by the excess of your heat." 
He alludes to the speech ot 
complaint of Tellus, in the story 
of Phaeton. See Metam. ii. 272. 
And note on v. 58. Not to 
insist particularly on the descrip* 
tion of the person of Milton's 
Tellus, and the topics of per- 
suasion selected in her ap- 
proaches and her speech, the 
general conception of her . court- 
ship of the sun is highly po- 
etical. 

108. Puniceum redolet vestis 
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Egrediturque frequens, ad amcBni gaudia veris» 

Yirgineos aura cincta puelia sinus : no 

Votum est cuique suum, votum est tamen omnibus 
unum, 

Ut sibi quemcupiat, det'Cytherea virum. 
Nunc quoque septena modulatur arundine pastor, 

Et sua quae jungat carmina Phyllis habet. 
Navita nocturno placat sua sidera cantu, u^ 

Delphi nasque leves ad vada summa Yocat. 
Jupiter ipse alto cumi conjuge ludit Olyjnpo, 
i Convocat et famulps ad sua festa Deos. 
Nunc etiam Satyri, cum sera crepuscula surgunt, 

Pervolitant celeri florea rura choro, 120 

Sylvanusque sua cyparissi fronde revinctus, 

Semicaperque Deus, semideusque caper. 
jQuseque sub ^rboribus Dryades latuere vetustis, 

Per juga, per solos expatianturagros* 
Per sata luxuriat fruticetaque Maenalius Pan, 1^5 

Vix Cybele mater, ^ix sibi tuta Ceres ; 
Atque aliquam cupidus praedatur Oreada Faunus, 

Consulit in trepidos dum sibi nympha pedes ; 
Jamque latet, latitansque cupit male tecta videri, 



odora crocum.'] So in L' Allegro. 
V. 124. 

r 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In taffron robe. • 

So also Browne^ Brit. Past. b. ii. 
s. V. p. 131. 

—A roabe (infit, 
Till Hymen's iaffiron'd weede had 
usher'd it. 

The text has a reference to 
Ovid's Hymen^ who is " croceo 
^'vdatus amictu/' Metara. x, 
1. 

121. Sylvanus is crowned with 



cypress from the boy Cyparissus. 
In the next line, *' Semicaperque 
" Deus" is from Ovid, Fast. iv^. 
752. See also Metam. xiv, 515. 
'* Semicaper Pan.** 

127- — proedatur Oreada Fau* 
nus^l See what is said of the 
mountain-nymph Liberty, in 
L' Allegro, v. S6. 

129- Virgil is obvious, Ed. iii. 
65. 

Et fugit ad salices, et se ctipit ante 
vidcri* 

E. 

V S 
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£t fugit, ct fugienB pervelit ipsa oap]» iso 

Dii quoque non dubitmit tcelo praeponere sylvBS, 

Et sua quisque sibi nUmina lucus habet. 
Et sua quisque diu sibi numina lucus habetp. 

Nee vos arborea dii precor ite dome. 
Te refmiit miseris te, Jupiter, aurea terns 135 

Saecla, quid ad nimbos aspera tela redis ? 
Tu saltern lente rapidos age, Pbcebe, jugales, 

Qua potes, et sensim tempora veris eant ; 
Brumaque productad tarde ferat hispida noctes, 

Ingruat et nostro serior umbra polo. 140 

£leg. VI. 
Ad Carolum Dbodatum ruri commorantemy 

Qui oufti Idibus Decemb. acripriMef, ei sua cafnri/M ^wemoA 
poaiulasset ri soHto mimnB easent bona^ quod- inter lauHHaa 
guibua erai ab mfikk etvaepttss^ kaud 4aHs fMomik cperam 
Mtms dare ae passe c^bmabaij hoc hdbuii reeponswn. 

MlttO tibi sanatn non pleno ventre sdutem. 

Qua tu dldtetito fblte carere potes. 
At tua quid nostfam prolectat Musa camcBuam, 

Neo sinit optatas posse seque tenebras ? 
Carmine scire velis quam te redamemque colamque, 5 

Crede mihi vix hoc carmine scire queas. 
Nam neque noster amor modulis includitur arctis, 

Nee venit ad claudo^ integer ipse pedes. 
Quam bene sdennes epulas, hilaremque Decembrem, 

134. Nee vos arborea dii precor 138. '■'^^ehilm tempora veri^ 

lie cfomo.] Par. Lost^ b. v. 137. eani;'\ See EL i. 48. tokl Ae 

" From under shady arborous note. 
" roof." 
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Festaque coelifugaw qu^B cpli^re Deumt lo 

Deliciasque refers^ h}ben\i gaudifi xmm% 

Haustaque per lepi()os Gkdlica muata focos^ ! 
Quid quereris refugam viao dapibuaque poesip ? 

Carmea amat BaQchum» carmiaa Bacchua amat^ 
Nee pudttit Fho^bum yiridea geatas30 corymtuxsfy 15 

Atque faed^i^iQ bura pwposuia^e mm^ 
Seepius Aoniis clamavit colUbua Euoa 

Mista Thypneo turba noyeoa ehoro. 
Naso CoraUsei^ mala carmina miait ab agris : 

Non iUic epulae, non sata yitis erat. so 

Quid nisi viQas rosasqqe, racemiferumque Lyeeum, 

Cantayit brevibus Teja Musa modia ? 



12. Haustaque per kpidas G<i£- 
lica musta focostX See Sonnet 
to Laurence^ xx. lii. 10. 

Where shall we sometimes meet, and 
by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day ? 
What neat repast shall feast iis, Ught 
i|nd chjoiQe 
Of Attic taste, with wine, &Cp. 

Deodate had s^nt MQton a copy 
of yerses^ in whieh he described 
the ftstivitieg of Christmas. 

19. NoiQ Coridkgis mala carm 
tnina misU ab agris:'] Ovid's 
Tristia^ and Epistles fh>m Pon- 
tns^ supposed to be far inferior 
to his other works. This I can- 
not allow. Few of his works 
have more nature. And where 
there is haste and ne^ligence^ 
there is often a beautiful careless 
elegance. The Corallaei were the 
most savage of the Getes. Ovid 
calls them, '' pelliti Coirall^/' 
Epist Pont. iv. viii. 83. And 
again, ibid. iv. ii. 37* 

Hie mihi eui recitem, nisi flavis 
scripta CoraUit, 



See oax author above^ EL i. %1. 
Ovid himself acknowledges, ut 
8upr. iv. ii. iiO. 

£t carmen vena pauperiore fluit. 

See also Trist i. xi. 85. iii. xiv. 
35. iii. i. IB4 V. vii. 59* ▼• zU« 85. 
And Epist, Pont^ L v^ 3. iv» iSik 

4. !?• 

20, ^on illic epuU^» non «a<a 
vitis erqt.] Ovi(t Epist Pont 
L X, 31. 

V^epuHtonenft quarum si tangar 
amore. 
Est tam^n in G^tida copia nuBi^ 
locis« 

Trist. iii. X. 71. 

Non hie pampioea dulcis latefc uva 
sub umbra. 

Again, Epist Pont iii. i. 13. an4 
in other places. 

21. Quid nm— - 

CantavU brevUfUS T^a Musa 
modis f] 
Ovid, Trist ii. SGA. 

Qui4 nisi cum n^ulto yenerem cobp 
fbndere vino 
Prxcepit Lyrici 3Vh Musa senis? 

u 4 
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Pindaricosque inflat numeros Teumesius Euan^ 

Et redolet sumptum pagina quaeque menim ; 
Dum gravis everso currus crepat axe supitfus, 25 

Et volat Eleo pulvere fuscus' eques. 
Quadrimoque madens Lyricen Romanus laccho^ 

Dulce canit Glyceran, flavicomamque Ghloen. . 
Jam quoque lauta tibi genero^a meUsa paratu 

Mentis alit vires, ingeniumque fovet. so 

Massica foecundam despumant pocula venam, 

Fundis et ex ipso condita metra cade. 
Addimus bis artes^ fusumque per intima Fbcebum 

Corda, favent uni Baccbus, Apollo, Ceres. 
Scilicet baud mirum tarn dulcia carmina per te, 35 

Numine composito, tres peperisse Deos. 
Nunc quoque Tbressa tibi caelato barbitos auro 

Insonat arguta moUiter icta manu ; 



• 23. -^Teumesius Euan,] feu- TIK^ p. 296. 10. edit., Francof. 

iiiesus^ TtVfUir»9t is a mountain 1583. fol. See also Stephanus 

of Baotia^ the district in which Byzant. Voc. TETMHSOS. And 

Thebes was situated; and its in- Antoninus Liberal. ' Metam< p. 

habitants .were called Ttvfit^vttt, 479^ apud Gal. Histor. Poetic. 

Teumesiu The Grecian Bacchus^ Script. Poetic« Script Paris. 1675* 

the son of Jupiter and Semele^ Sva Milton here puzzles his 

is often denominated Thebanus. readers with minute ^d unne- 

'But Bacchus had a more imme- ce83ary learnhig. The meaning 

diate and particular connection ^f the line is diis. " Tike The^ 

with this mountain. Pausanias f ban god Bacdms inspires the 

relates a fable, that Bacchus; in '^ numbers of his congenial Pin* 

revenge for some insult which " dw, the Tkebm poet*" 

he had received from the The- 37. Nunc quoque Thressa Hbi, 

bans, nourished a fox in this ^c] The Tbracian harp. Or- 

mountain for the destruction of pheus was of Thrace. Ovid« 

the city of Thebes 5 and t^at a Epist. Heroid. iiv 118* 

were turned into stones. The Ife has " th* Otphean " lyre/* 

fox was called TivfcnvM i «e>**?r«|, Par. Lost, iii. 17. See note pn 

^eutnesia vulpes, Pausan. Bpil2- II Pens. v. 105, 
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Auditurque dielys sudpensa tapetia circuin, 

Virgineos tremula quae regat arte pedes. 40 

ilia tuas saltern teneant spectacula Musas, 

Et revocent, quantum crapula pellit iners. 
Crede mihi, dum pdallit ebur, comitataque plectrum 

Implet odoratos festa chorea tholos, 
Percipies taciturn per pectcwa serpere Phosbum, 45 

Quale repentinus permeat ossa calor^ 
Perque puellares oculos, digitumque sonantem, 

Irruet in totos lapsa Thalia sinus. 
Namque Elegia levis multorum cura Deorum est, 

Et vocat ad numeros quemlibet ilia 8UOS ; so 

Liber adest elegis, Eratoque, Geresqiie, Venusque, j 

Et cum purpurea matre tenellus Amor. . - : 

Talibus inde licent convivia larga poetis, 

Saepius et veteTi cpmmaduisse mero : < 

At qui bella* refert, et adulto sub Jove ccBlum, . 55 
. Heroasque pios, semideosque duceg, 
Et nunc sancta canit superam consulta deorum. 

Nunc latrata fero regna profunda cane, 
lUe quidem parce, Samii pro more magistri, «i 

Vivat, et innocuos praebeat herba cibos ; . . 60 

Stet prope fagineo pellucida lympha catillo, 

Sobriaque e puro pocula fonte bibat. 
Additur hiiic scelerisque yacans, et casta juventus, 

Et rigidi mores, et sine labe man us. 
Qualis veste nitens sacra, et lustralibus undis, 65 

• Surgisad infensos augur iture Deos. 
Hoc ritu vixisse ferunt post rapta sagacem 

39' Auditurque chelys suspensa 65. — luHmlibus undis,]- See 
fy^petia circum,] See the note note on Comus, v. 91^* 
on Tapestry halls, Comus^ 324. 
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Lumina Tiiesiao, Ogygiumque Lidoq, 
£t lare devoto profugum Calchaota, senemque 

Orpheon edomiUs sola per antra feris ; 7# 

Sic dapis exiguus, sic rivi potor Homerus 

Dulichium vexit per freta longa viruiUy 
£t per monstrificam Perseiaa Phodbados aulam, 

£t vada foemiaeis insidiosa sonisy 
Perque tuas, rex ime, domo8» ubi sanguine nigro 75 

Dicitur umbrarum detinuisse greges, 
Diis etenim sacer est vates, divumque sacerdos, 

Spirat et occultum pectus et ora Jovem. 
At tn siquid agam scitabere (si modo saltern 

£sse putas tanti noscere siquid agam) so 

Paciferum canimus coBlesti semine regem> 

Faustaqiie sacratis ssecula pacta libris ; 
Vagitumque Dei, et stabiilantem paupere tecto 

Qui suprema suo cum patre regna colit ; 
Stelli parumque polum, modulantesque sethere turmas, 

£t subito elisos ad sua fana Deos. ' 86 

Dona, quidem dedimus Christi natalibus ilia, 

Ilia sub auroram lux mihi prima tulit. 

69. Vir^l and Milton disagree not by the Iliad, 

on die subject of Orpbeus*9 age, 73. Et per monstrificam Per* 

See^eorg. iv. 524. seice Phcebados aulam,'] Circe 

Decerptum latos J»t«iiem spanere per Was the daughter of tiie sun, 

^^ and, as some say, of Hecate. 

Milton perhaps would insinuate Ovid, Metam. vii. 74. " Hecates 

tJiat his diet had a tendency to P€r$eidos arat." And Remed. 

promote longevity. Virgil of Amor. 268. ''Quid tibt profii* 

course would not make the wo- ^' erunt, Circef Perseidosherhad}'^ 

men of Thrace tear . an old man And Budbanan haa " Circe Per'* 

in pieces for his neglect of them, seta** £1. viL 17. p. 44. ut supr. 

Symmons. And Ovid mentions Circe's Aula, 

72* Dulichium vex'ii, &c.] It Metam. xiv. 45. 

19 wor^y rf remark, that Milton — Pcrque feramm 

here illustrates Homer's poetical Ag^ien aduiaStum media proecdit «b 

character by the Odyssey, and Quku 
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Te quoque pressa manent patriis meditata cicutiS] 
Tu mihi, cui recitem, judicis instar eris,* 



90 



Eleg. VIL Anno iEtatis 19. 

NONDUM blanda tuas leges, Amathusia, noram/ 

Et Paphio vacuum pectus ab igne fuit. 
Saepe cupidineas, puerilia tela, sagittas, 

Atque tuum sprevi maxime numen Amor* 
Tu puer imbelles, dixi, transfige columbas, 5 

Conveniunt tenero moUia bella duci : 
Aut de passeribus timidos age, parve, triumphos, 

HaBC sunt militiae digna trophsea tuse. 
In genus humanum quid inania dirigis arma ? 

Non valet in fortes ista pharetra viros. lo 

Non tulit hoc Cyprius, neque enim Deus uUus ad iras 

Promptior, et duplici jam ferus igne calet. 
Yet erat, et summae radians per culmina villae 

Attulerat primam lux tibi, Maie, diem : 
At mibi adhuc refugam quaerebant lumina noctem, 15 



89* Te quoque pressa manent 
patrus medUata dcutis,'] 
His English Ode on the Nativity. 
This fad means to submit to Deo- 
dstft'i^ inspection. '' You shall 
^^ next have some of my JEngUsh 
'' poetry." 

9O1 Tm mihi, 4:ui reciiem,jHdi' 
cis instar eris.'] In Gomus^ we 
have supposed thesunple ** shc|v- 
*^ herd Ud," skilled in plants^ to 
be the same Charles Deodate^ to 
whom this Elegy is addressed, 
V. 619* See supr. p. 429. For> 
as here. 

He IotM me well, and oft would Ud 

meting; 
Which when I did| he on the tender 

grass 



WouM sit and hearken ev^n to 
ecstasy, Uc, 

See Ovid^ Epist. Pont iv. ii. 37. 

Hie, mea ctti reciiemf &c« 

* The tran^tions and connec- 
tions of this Elegy, are conducted 
with the skill and address of a 
master, and form a train of allu- 
sions and digressions, productive 
of fine sentiment and poetry. 
From a trifling and unimj^rtant 
circumstance, the reader is gra«- 
dually led to gicat and lofty 
imagery. 

J 5. At mihi adhuc refugam ,qu<&^ 
rebant lumina noctem, 



r^ 



SOD 
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Necf matutrnum ^ustinuere jubar. ' 

r 

ABtat Amorlecto, pictis Amor impiger alis, ' 

Prodidit astantem mota pharetra Deum : 
Prodidit et facies, et dulce minantis^ ocelli, 

Et quicquid paero digaum et Amore fuit. 
Talis in aeternojavenis Sigeius Olympo 

Miscet amatori pocula plena Jovi ; 
Aut, qui formosas pellexit ad oscula nymphas, 

ThiodamantaBUs Naiade raptus Hylas. 
Addideratque iras, sed et has decuisse putares, 

Additeratque truces, nee sine felle, minas. 
Et miser exemplo sapuisses tutius, inquit. 

Nunc niea quid possit dextera, testis eris. 
Inter et expertos vires numerabere nostras, 
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Nee maiutinum sustinuereju- 
bar.'i • 
Here is the.< elegance of poetical 
expression. But he really.com- 
plains of the weakness of his* 
eyjes^ which began early.. He 
has " light unsufferable,** Ode 
^ativ. V. 8. 

« ' 17. Jsiat Amor lecto, &c.] In 
these lines, (17— ^24.) Milton had 
probably an eye to Spenser's 
description of Fancy in his Mask 
of Cupid. 

The first was Fancy, like a lovely boy. 

Of rare aspect, and beauty -without 

peer; 

- Matchable either to that imp of Troy, 

Whom Jove did love and chose his 

cup to bear. 
Or that same dainty lad, which was 
1 ^, so dear 
To great Alddes, that, when as he 
d^'d, 
\He wailed woman-like with many a 
tear. 
And every wood and every valley 
wide 
Hd filled with Hylas* name; the 
nymphs eke Hylas cry'd. 



F. Q. iii. xii. 7* Dunster. 

2t. Talis in aterno, Sac.'] This 
line is from Tibullus, iv. ii. 13. . 

TalU - in ceterno felix Vertumnus 
• Olympo, 

S^. Addideriitque iras, sed ei 
has decuisse putares^'] Twelfth 
Nighty a. iii. s. 1. 

O what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger oi his Up. 

Compare Anacreon's fiathyllus, 
xxviii. 1 2. And Theocritus^ Ef AS- 
THS, Idyll, xviii. 14. 

— AXX« »m evrttf 

And Shakespeare's Venus and 
Adonis, edit. 1596. Signat. A. iiij. 

Which bred more heauiie in Idaangrie 

eyes. 

We find also the same idea in his 
Anton, and Cleopatr. i. i. 

-—Fie, wrangling queen ! 
Whom every thing becomes: to chide, 
to laugh, &c. 
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£t faciam vero per tua damna iklem« -30 

Ipse ego, si nescis, strato Pythone superbum . \ 

Edomui Phoebum, cessit et ille mihi ; 
Et quoties meminit Peneidos, ipse fatetur 

Certius et graviuQ tela nocere mea. 
Me nequit adductum curvare peritius arcum, 35 

Qui post terga solet vincere, Parthus eques : 
Cydoniusqu^ mihi cedit venator, et ille 

Inscius uxori qui necia author erat. 
Est etiam nobis ingens quoque victus Orion^ 

Herculeaeque manus, Herculeusque comes. - 40 

Jupiter ipse licet sua fulmina lorqueat in me, 

Haerebunt lateri spicula nostra Jovis. 
Caetera quae dubitas melius mea tela docebunt, 

Et tua non leviter corda petenda mihi. -■ -^ . ♦ 
Nee te, stulte, tua& poterunt defendere Musae, 45 

Nee tibi Phoebeus porriget anguis opem. 
Dixit, et aurato quatiens mucrone sagittam, 

S7' Cydoniusque mihi, &cJ]Ver' Art. Amator. i. 731. See Par- 
haps indefinitely as the Parihm thenius, Erotic, cap.xx. . " - 
eques, just before. The Cydo- 46. Nee tibi Phoebeus porrigei 
nians were famoiis for huntings anguis opem.J ^^ No medicine 
-which itnplies archery. See Ovid^ '^ will avail you» . Not even the 
Metam. viii. W. If a person is " serpent^ which Phoebus sent to 
here intended^ he is most pro- '' Rome to cure the city of a 
bably Hippolytus. Cydon was " pestilence." See Ovid, Metm% 
a city of Crete. See Euripides, xi. 742. 

Hippol. V. 18. But then he is Huc se de Latia pinu PA^Mi« a,^l, 

mentioned here as an archer. Contulit,&p. 

Virgil ranks the Cydonians with „,, , /. , 1 , 

the Parthians, for their skiU in Where see the fable at large. 

the bow, Mn. xii. 852. ^7. —aurato quatiens mucrone 

Ibid, — c^ ille, &c.] Cephalus, f^««»»,] So m Par. Lost, b. 

who unknowingly shot his wife ^^' 7oS« 

Procris. Here Love his goiden shafttf employs^ 

38. Est etiam nobis ingens quo- here lights 

que vicius Orion,'] Orion was also ^Jb constant^ htmpi and waves his 

a famous hunter. But tor his purpewmgs. 

amours we must consult Ovid, Where see the note* ... j 
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Evolat in tepidos Cypridos iUe sinus. 
At mihi risuro tonuit ferus ore minaci, 

Et mihi de pueio non metus uUm erat. 50 

Et modo qua nostri spatiantur in urbe Quiritesi 

Et modo viUarum {Nroxima rura placent. 
Turba frequens, facieque simillima turba dearum, 

Splendida per medias itque reditque vias : 
Auctaque luce dies gemino fulgore coruscat : sB 

Fallor ? An et mdios Jtdoc quoque PhcBbus habet ? 
Haec ^o non fiigi spectacula grata seyerusy 

Impetus et quo me fert juvenilis, agor» 
Lumina lumkubus male providus obvia misi^ 

Neve oculos potui conliQAiisse meos. 60 

Unam forte adiis superemiauisse xiotaimny 

Principium nostri lux €rat iUa maK. 
Sic Venus optaret mortalibus ipsa videri, 

Sic regina Denm <coDspicieBda fuit. 
Hanc memor objecit nobis malus ille Cupido, 61^ 

Solus et hos nobis texuit ante dolos. 
Nee prooul ipse vafer latuit, multaBqme sagitt®, 

Et facis a tergo grande pependit onus : 
N£c mora, nunc ciltis iiaasit, niinc virgtnis ori, 

Insilit Innc labiis, insidet inde genis: 70 

Et quascunqoe agilis partes jaculator oberrat, 

Hei mihi, mille locis pectus inerme ferit. 
Protinus insoliti subierunt corda furorcs. 



67. See note El. i. 50. fit l^mo. Written much earlier. A 

Miltoa's Touth the fiishionable jnomglady, iie:8&y8^p.'S5. 
iiliirffl or wftUdiur in Ixmdon 

WTHvde Pttk, and Gray's F«qu«.tt the theaten, ^We Par*, or 

Inn walks. This appears from Awajrher pretionstine in Gray's inn 

Sir A. Cokain, Milton's coutem- maihoi. 
porary. Pofiiiu« Lrad. 1662. 
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Uror amans intus, flammaque totus eram. 
Interea misero quae jam mihi sda placebat, 75 

Ablata eA oculis non reditura meis. 
A«t ego progi^ior tacite querebundus, et exoors, 

Et dubius Tolui saepe referre pedem. 
Findor, et heec remanet: sequitur pars altera votum, 

Raptaque tarn subito gaudia flere juvat. so 

Sic dolet amissum proles Junonia coelum, 

Inter Lemniacos praecipitata focos : 
Talis et abreptum solem respexit, ad Orcum 

Yectus ab attonitis Amphiaraus equis. 
Quid faciam infelix, et luctu victus? Amores 85 

Nee licet inc^ptos ponere, neve sequi. 
O utinam, spectare semel mihi detur amatos 

Vultus, et coram tristia verba loqui ! 
Forsitan et duro non est adamante creata, 

Forte nee ad nostras surdeat ilia preces ! 90 

Crede mihi, nullus sic infeliciter arsit, 

Ponar in exemplo primus et unus ego. 
Farce precor, teneri cum sis Deus ales amoris, 

Pugnent oflksio nee tua fecta tuo. 
Jam tuus O certe est mihi formidabilis arcus, qs 

Nate dea, jacuHsnec minus igiie potens: 



'S4. Te^HS ah dttoniHs j^mphia* 
raus^fuis.'} Anediotoapenta* 
meter in Ovid, £p. Pont iii. i. 5£. 

fibtuftliumoiiiftnis Afi^kMua egitit. 

See^tB^m, Theb. vii. S21. 

lUum ingens haunt specHSy et trandre 

parantes 
Mergltequoft; non arma mano^non 

frena reniisit ; 
Siont «nity vectos deflsrt in l^tara 

cumis; 
Bespezitqiw cadens calumycampma* 

que coire 
Ingemttlty kc. 



Tbe application is beautffol ftom 
a young mind teenihig irith 
classical Idstory and imagery. 
The alhision^ in the last couplet, 
to VuloBSi^ is perhaps less bxp" 
py, aKhougfa the cottpfiment is 
greater. In the example of Am« 
pMarauSy the sodden and sinking 
transition from lig^t and the mm 
to a subterraneous gloom, per- 
haps is more to the poet*8 pm> 

pose. 
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Et tua fumabunt qostris altaria donis, 
Solus et in superis tu mibi summus eris. 

Deme meos tandeoi, verum nee deme, furores, 

Nescio cur, miser est suaviter omnis amans : loo 

Tu modo da facilis, posth^ec mea siqila futura est, 
Cuspis amaturos figat ut una duos, 



HiEC ego, mente olim laeva, studioque supino, 

Nequitiae posui vana trophaea meae. 
Scilicet abreptum sic me malus impulit error, 

Indocilisque aetas prava magistra fuit. 
Donee Socraticos umbrosa Acad^mia rivos 5 

Praebuit, admissum dedocuitque jugurn.. 
Protinus extinctis ex illo tempore flammis, 

Cincta rigent multo pectora nostra gelu. 
Unde suis frigus metuit puer ipse sagittis, 

Et Diomedeam vim timet ipsa Venus.* lo 



1. The elegiac poets were a- " olive grove ^ of Academe, 

mong the favourite classical au- " Plato's retirement." Par. Reg. 

thor's of Milton's youth, Apol. iv. 243. 

Smectymn. " *^ Others were the 10. Et Diomedeam vim timet 

" smooth Elegiac Foets^ whereof ipsa Venus,'] Ovid makes this 

" the schools are not scarce : sort of allusion to Homer's inci- 

" whom, both for the pleasing dent of Venus wounded by. Dio- 

" sound of their numerous writ- med. In the Remedy of Love> 

'' ing, which in imitation I found y>5. 

*^ most easy, and most agreeable jjoa ego Tydides, » quo tua saucia 

*' to nature's part in me ; and mater 

'* for their matter, which what it ^» liquidum tediit asthera, Martis 

:f' is, there be few who know ***"** 

*^ not, I was so allured to read. See also Metam. xiv. 491. And 

*' that no recreation came to me Epist. Pont. ii. ii. 13. 

** better welcome." Prose W» These lines are an epilogistic 

yol. i. 100. palinode to the last Elegy. The 

5. — umbrosa Academia'] The Socratic doctrines of the shady 

studious walks, and shades, ^' the Academe soon broke the bonds 
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of beauty. In other words* his ' 
retara to the UniTersity. 

They were |Hrobably written 
when the Latin poems were pre- 
pared fbr the.press in l6^5. 

* Milton here^ at an early j^ .. 
riod of life, renounces the levities 
of love and gallantry. This was 
not the case with Buchanan, 
whotmbecomingly prolonged his 
amoroiu descant to graver years, 
and who is therefore obliquely 
censured by Milton in the follow- 
ing passage of Lycidas* hitherto 
not exactly understood* v. 67* 

Were it not better doue, a* othert ute. 
To tport with AmaryUU in the shade 
Or with the tangies of Nectra't hairf - 

The AtnartfUig, to whom Milton 
alludes* is die AmarylUs of 
Buchanan* the subject of a poem 
called Desiderium Lutetis. See 
Silvae* iii. torn. ii. p. 60. Opp. 
Edinb. 1715. fol. It b^ins* 

O formoM AmaryUi, tuo jam septima 

bruma 
Me procul aapectu, &c 

The common poetical name, 
AmarylUs, might indeed have 
been acddenUilly adopted by 
both poets ; nor does it at first 
siffht appear* that Milton used it 
with any restrictive meaning. But 
Buchanan had another mistress 
whom he calls Neterot whose 
golden hair makes a very 
splendid figure in his verses* and 
which he has complimented more 
than once in the most hypert>oli- 
cal style. In his last Elegy* he 
raises the following extravagant 
fiction on the luxuriant tangles 
of this lady's hair. Cupid is 
puzzled how to subdue we icy 
poet. His arrows can do nothing. 
At length* he hits upon die 
stratagem of cutting a golden 
lock from Ne^era's head* while 
she is asleep* with which the 
VOL. IV. 



poet is bound i and thus entangled' 
he is delivered a prisoner:; to 
Nsera. El. ix. p. 46. ut sopr. 

Pervida, tot telia non proficientibils^ 

ira ■ ' 

Fugit adaUxiUum, dia.N^aSra,' 
tuum; 
Et capiti aflststens, te dormitante* 
cafUlum 
Aureotum Jiawt tollit ab orhe comte : 
Et mihi ridenti (quis enim non talia 
vinela 
Rideat?) arridens brachia vinxit 
Amor; 
Luctantemque diu* sed fhistra, era- 
. dere* traxit 

Captivum* dominae restituitque 
mes. 

This fiction is again pursued in 
his Epigrams. Im. i. xlv. p. 77* 
ilnd. 

Liber eram, vacuo mihi cum sub 
corde Neaera 
Ex oculis fixit spiculamisaa suis : 
Deinde unam eveilens ex auriconumie 
capUlum 
Vertice* captivis vinela dedit ma- 
nibus : 
Risi equidem, fateor, vani ludibria 
nexutp 
Hoe hqueo fiicilem dum mihi spero 
fiigam: 
Ast ubi tentanti apes irrita ceadt* 
ahenU 
Non secua ac manki» implicitua 
genuL 
Et modo membra fUo vinetut raiaer 
abatraher uno. 

And to this Neaera many copies 
are addressed both in Buchanan's 
Epigrams* and in his Hende- 
cas^lables. Milton's insinuation* 
as others use^ cannot therefore 
be doubted. ''Why should I 
'' strictly medUate the thankless 
" muse, and write sublime poetry 
'' which is not regarded ? I had 
" better* like some other poets* 
" who might be more properly 
" employed* write idle compli- 
" mentsto Amaryllis andNeara.* 
Perhaps the olcf reading, " Hid 
" in the tangles of Nea&ra's hair," 
tends to confirm this sense. It 
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should be remetnberad, that him^ iostanoes have befoHs oc- 

BUchanati wns ilbw a popular and curred, and will occur ligain. I 

familiar modern Ludti claisic^ am obliged to an unknown critic^ 

and that Milton was his rival for the kading^ idea of this very 

in the same mode of composition, just and ii^genums elucidation of 

Aiid of our author's allusions to a passage in Lycidas. 
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I . In Proditionem Bambardicam^ 

Ausus es infanduiti, f^ei^de Fauxe, nefas, 
F^Uor ? An et fliitis voluidti fei parte vid^ri, 

Et pensare tnak cum pietate scelus } 
Scilicet hos alti missurus' ad atria (iteli, 

Sulphureo curru, flammivolisque rotis : 
Qualiter ille, feris caput inviokbile Parcis, 

Liquit lordanios turbine raptus agros. 



■ ( 
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II • In eandem. 

SiCCINE tentasti coelo donasse lacobum, 

Quse septemgemino Bellua monte lates ? 
Ni meliora tuum poterit dare munera numen, 

Parce precor, donis insidiosa tuis. 
Ille quidem sine te consortia serus adivit. 5 

Astra, nee infemi pulveris usus ope. ^ 

Sic potius foedos in coelum pelle cucullos, 

Et quot habet brutos Roma profana Deos : 
Namque hac aut alia nisi quemque adjuveris arte, 

Crede mihi, coeli vix bene scandet iter. 10 

< • • * 

6. Elijah. See note oa Par. mpnte lates?] The Pope, called 
Reg. ii. 17* in the theological language of 

2. Quas iepiemgemino Bellua the tiniea The Bea$t, 

X 2 
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IIL In eandem. 

PURGATOREM animaederiftit lacobus ignem, 

£t sine^ao siiperum non adeunda domus. 
Frenduit hoc trina monstrum Latiale corona, 

Movit et horrificum comua deoa minax. 
Et nee inultus ait, temnes mea sacra, Britanne ; 5 

Supplicium spreta religione dabis. 
Et si stelligeras unquam penetraveris arces, 

Noa nisi per flamma^ triste patebit it^r. 
O quanot fuqesto c^injl/sti proxijBa yero, . 

Yerbaque pon<j[eribus vix; caritura suis ! . . lo 
Nam prope Tartareo sublime rotfttus ab igni, 

Ibat ad aethere9S[, umbra perusta, plagas. 



: . IV. In. eandem. 

QUEM modo Roma suis devoverat impia diris, 
Et Styge damnarat, Taenarioque sinu ; 

Hunc, vice mutata, jam toUere gestit ad astra, 
Et cupit ad superos evehere usque Deos^. : 



'> 



V. In invenforem bombardce^ 

IaPETIONIDEM laudavit caeca vetustas, 

Qui tulit aatheream solis ab axe facem ; 
At mihi major erit, qui liirida creditur arma, 

Et trifidum fulmen surripuisse Jovi. 4 



( f 



1. — c?ertsi< I&cobus ignemt'] afterwards transferred to the 

Compare the quanti^ of lUcobus Fai^dilse Lost Where the faBen 

in Epigr. iL 1. and In Quintum angels are exalting in their new 

Novembris^ 1. E. invention of fire-arms^ b. vi. 49O. 

^ L, ' '.L. ' i, ^.They shall fear we have disarmM 

4. m (rifidtm fulmen SUfn- The thunderer of his onty dretded 

puisse JoviJ] This thought was bolt. 
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VI. Ad Leonoram Romce cdhentemJ'^ 

ANGELUS unicuique suus, sic ;credite gentes, 
Obtigit aethereis ales ab ordinibus. 



1 ; 



*, Adriana of Mantua^ for her 
beauty suroamed the Fair^ and 
her daughter Leonora Baroni, 
the lady whom Milton celebrates 
in these three Latin Epigrams^ 
were esteemed by their con- 
temporaries the finest singers in 
the world. Giovanni Battistb 
Dooi/in hni book de pr^sianHa 
Musicee veterit, published in 
l647» speaking of the merit of 
some modem vocal .|)erformers, 
declares that Adriana* or her 
daughter Leonora^ would suffer 
injury by being eompared to the 
Ancient Sappho. B. ii. p. 57. There 
JB a volume of Greeks Latin^ 
Italian, French, and Spanish 
poems in praise of Leonora, 
printed at Rome, Q>robably at 
JSrocctono. Todd.] entitled ^Ip- 
plausi poetici alle ghrie della 
Signora Leonora Baroni, Nicius 
Erythreus, in his Pinacotheca, 
calls this cc^ection the Thea- 
trum of that exquisite Songstress 
Eleonora Baroni, '' in quo, 
*' omnes hie Romse quotquot 
^ ingenio et poeticae facultatis 
'* lauide prsBStant, carminibus, 
" cum Etmsce tum Latine scri- 
^' ptis, Hngulari ac prope divino 
f muUem Ulius canendi artificio, 
tamquam faustos quosdam cla- 
mores et plausus edunt, &c." 
Pinac. ii. p. 427. Lips. 1712. 
12mo. In the Poesie Liriche of 
]?\ilvio Testi, there is an enco- 
miastic Sonnet' to Leonora, Poes. 
Lyr. del Conte Fulvio Testi, 
Ven. 1691. p. 361. 

Se 1* angioletta mia tremolo, e chiaro. 
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M. Maugars, Prior of. S. Peter 
de Mac at Paris, Uiitf*e inter- 
preter of the English Jbnguag^ 
and in his time a capital practi- 
tioner on the viol, has Idft this 
eulogy on Leonora and her 
mother, at the end of his 
judicious Discours sur la Musique 
d^ IttUkt, printed with the life of 
Malherbe, and other treatises, at 
Paris, 1672. ISmo. ^'Leonora 
''has fine parts, and a happy 
judgment in dbtinguishing 
good from bad music: she 
understands it perfectly well, 
and even composes, which 
*' makes her absolute mistress of 
** what she sings, and gives her 
''the most exact pronunciation 
" and expression of the sense of 
"the words. She does not 
pretend to beauty, yet she is 
far from being disagreeable-, 
nor is she a coquet. She sings 
" with an air: of confident and 
liberal modesty, and with a 
pleasing gravity. Her voice 
reaches a laree compass . of 
notes, is just,, clear,. and melo- 
"dious; and ^e> softens or 
" raises it without constraint or 
grimace. Her raptures and 
sighs are not too tender $ her 
" looks have, nothing impudent, 
nor do her gestures betray any 
thing beyond the reserve of n 
modest girL In passing firom 
one song to another, she 
" shews sometimes the divisions 
'' of the enharmonic and chro- 
"matic species with so much 
'' air and sweetness, that every 
"hearer is ravislied with that 

X 3 
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Quid mirum, Leonora, tibi si gloria ipajor ^ 

Nam tua prsesentem vox sonat ipsa Deum. 
Aut Deus, aut vacui certe mens tertia coeli 5 

Per tua secreto guttura serpit agens ; 
Serpit agens, faciiisque docet mortalia corda 

Sensim immortali assuescere posse sono. 
Quod m cuncta quidem Deus est, .per cunctaque fusus, 

In te una loquitur, caetera mutus habet. lo 



«< ddioate and difficult mode of 
^ nngiiig. She has no need of 
«' any person to assist her with a 
*' dieorbo or viol, one of which 
^ 98 Ktqained to make her singing 
<<oc»nplete; for she plays per- 
^'fecdy well herself on both 
" those instroments. In short* 
*' I have been so fortunate as to 
'* hear her sing several times 
^' above thirty different airs, 
'' with second and third stanzas 
■^ of her own composition. Bat 
** I must not forget* that one 
'* day she dkl me the particular 
f* favour to sing with her mother 
''and her sister: her mAher 
*' played npon the lute, her 
^ sister upon the harp* and 
^ herself upon the Aeorbo. This 
^ concert^ composed of three fine 
''voices* and of three different 
'' instruments^ so powerfully cap- 
'' tivated my senses* and threw 
*' me into such raptures* that 1 
^* ibtgot my mortality* et crus 
** etre defa parmi ks Mtget,JouiS' 
'' satU des contentemens des bien^ 
^ heureiut." See Bayle* Diet 
Baroni* Hawkins* Hist. Mus. iv. 



196. To the ezeellence of the 
medier Adriana ion the lots* 
Milton alludes in these lines of 
the second of these three Epi- 
grams* V. 4. 

St te Pieiiafiensisset Toce oMcntem 
Aures maienug 61a movcre % nr» 

When MilUm was at Rome, he 
was introduced to the concerts 
of Cardinal Barberint, afterwards 
Pope Urban the Eighth* where 
he neard Leonora sing and her 
mother play. It was uie fashion 
for all the ingenious strangers 
who visited Rome* to leave some 
verses on Leonora. See the Can- 
zone* supr. p. S^g. and Sonn. iv. 
Pietro Delia Valk* who wrote 
dboutl640* a veryjudidous Dis- 
course on the music of his own 
times* speaks of the fandful and 
masterly style in which Leonora 
touched the ardi-lnte to her own 
accompaniments. At the same 
time* he celebrates her sister 
Caterine* and their mother Adri- 
ana. See the works of Battista 
Doni* vol. ii. at Florence* 1763. 

1. Angelns usibietcriie, &c.] See 
note on Comns^ v. o^8. 
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VI I • Adeandem. 

Altera Xorquatum cepit Leonora poetam, 

Cujus ab insano cessit amore furens. 
Ah miser ille tuo quanto felicius aevo 

Perditus, et propter te, Leonora, fowt ! 
£t te Fieria sensisset voce canentem 

A urea matemee fila movere lyrse : 
Quamvis Dircaeo torsisset lumina Pentheo 

Saevior, aut totus desipuisset iners, 
Tu tamen errantes caeca vertigine sensus 

Voce eadem poteras composuisse ttia ; 



10 



1. Altera Tcrquaium cepit Le» 
onwra^ In the Life of Tasso^ 
by G. Battista Manso^ mention 
is made of three different ladies 
of the name of Leonora, of whom 
Tasso is there said to have been 
successively enamoured. Gier. 
Lib. edit. Haym^ Lond. 4to. 
1724. p. 23. The first was Le- 
onora of Este, sister of Alfonso^ 
Duke of Ferrara, at whose court 
Tasso resided. The Countess 
San Vitale was the second Leo- 
nora, to whom Tasso was said to 
be much attached, p. 26. Maiiso 
relates, that the third Leonora 
was a young lady in the service 
of the princess of Este, who was 
very beautiful, and to whom 
Tasso paid great attention, p. 27. 
He addressed many very elesant 
love^verses to each of these ihree 
different ladies ; but as t^e pieces 
addressed to Leonora princess c^ 
Este have more passion than gaU 
laaUnf, it may jnstlv be ii^rred, 
notwithstanding the pains he 
took to ocmceal his affiection, 
that she was the real favourite of 
his heart Among the many re- 



marks that have been made on 
the Gierusalemme Liberata of 
Tasso* I do not remember to 
have seen it observed, t^at tl^s 
great poet probably took thehiht 
of his fine auliject^ £rom a jbopk 
very popular in his time, written 
by the celebrated Benedetto Ac- 
cx^i a^d entided, P/e J^ellp a 
Christianis contra Barbaros gesto, 
pro Christi Sepulchro et Judapa 
recuperandis, lj3>. jv. Yepietiis 
per Beam. V^ietum d.e VitalibiiSj 
1532. 4tD. It i« dedicated ^ 
Fietno de Medici. > £>r* J^ W^' 
ion. 

This allusion to Tassos Leo- 
nora, and the turn f^hich it ta^es, 
are inimitably beautiful. 

7. For the story o£.Fenih6UB, 
a king of Thel|es, see Eutipides's 
JBacchee, where he seel twaMKum, 
itc V* 916. Theocritus^ IdyS. 
xxvi. Virgil, Mn. iv. 469- Bft 
Milton, in torsisset lumina, alludes 
tothe rage of ^entbeus in Ovid, 
Metam. m. ^77-^ 

Aspicit hunc oculis Pcntjicus, ,quo« 

Ira tremendps 
Fecemu 

X 4 
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Et poteras, a^ro.spirans.dub co.rde, quietem 
Flexanimo cantu restituisse sibi. 

. . . ■ . • . ' , 

VIII.' Ad eandemi 

OREDULA quid liquidam Sirena Neapoli jactas, 

Claraque Parthenopes fana Acheloiados ; 
Littoreamque tua defunctam Naiada ripa, 

Corpora Chalcidico sacra dedisse rogo ? 
Ilia quidem vivitque, et amcBoa Tibridis unda 

Mutavit rauci munnura Pausilipi. 
lUic Romulidum studiis ornata secundiS) 

Atque homines cantu detinet atque Deos. 

IX. /« Salmasii Hundredam.* 

QUIS expedivit Salmasio suam Hundredam, 
Picamque docuit verba nostra conari ? 
M^gister artis venter, et Jacobei 
Centum, exulantis viscera marsupii regis. 



I9 % Paithenope's tomb was 
•lit Ni^led: 'idle was one of the 
^'Siiiens. ^he w caXieA Parthenope 
'Aatteknas, in Silias Italicus^ xiL 

35. See Comus^ v. 878. 

•) ■ ■ 

By the songs of Sirens sweet, 

By dead Parthenq[)e's dear tomb, &c. 

Chdleidievk' is. elsewhere, ex- 
plained, i See Epitaph. Dainon. 
V. 182i" • I need not enlarge on 

■ the grotto of Fausilipo, near Na- 

<ples. . :*i . I . ■ 

' ' ' ' ■ * . . ■ 

. ^ThisE^gmtnisiatheDe- 
feasio against Satmaffius, F^ose 
Works, ii. ^q6. 

1. SalmafifiuSj m his Defence of 
the King, had aukwardly at- 



tempted to turn some of our fo- 
rensic appellations into Latin; 
such as, the county court, iher\ff*t 
turn, the hundred of d coun4^, 
&c. 

4. King Charles the. Second, 
now in exile, and sheltered in 
Holland, gave' Salmasius, who 
was a professor at liieyden, oiie 
hundred Jacobuses to write his 
Defence, 1649. Wood asserts that 
Salmasius had no reward for his 
book. He says, that at Leyden 
the kiiig sent Doctor Morley, af- 
Vards bishop, to the apologist, 
with his thanks, '^ but not with 
a purse of gold,* as John Mil* 
ton the impudent Iyer reported." 
Atb. Oxon; ii 770. . ■ 
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Quod si dolosi spes refulseiit nummi, 
Ipse, Antichristi mode qUi primatum Papas 
Minatus uiip est dissipare sufflatu, 
Cantabit ultro Cardinalitium melos. 



X. /« Salmasiufn* 

GrAUDETE scombri, et quicquid est piscium salo, 

Qui frigida hyeme incolitis algentes freta ! 

Yestrum misertus ille Salmasius Eques 

Bonus, amicire nuditatem cogitat ; 

Chartaeque largus, apparat papyrinos 

Vobis cucuUos, pr^eferentes Claudii 

Insignia, nomenque et decus, Salmasii : 

Gestetis ut per omne cetarium forum 

Equitis clientes, scriniis mungentium 

Cubito virorum, et capsulis, gratissimos. 
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6. This topic of ridicule^ drawn 
-from the poverty of the te^ed 
king, is severely reprobated by 
Dr. Johnson, as what *' might be 
" expected fkom the savageness 
'* of Milton.** Life of Addison. 
Oldmixon, he adds, had mean- 
ness ^ough to delight in bilking 
an alderman of London, who 
'had more money than the Pre- 
tender. 

8. Will change his note: after 
affronting the pope, will singthe 
pope's praises with the most ob- 
sequious adulation of a cardinal. 
See the prologue to Persius^s 
Satires. 

* This is in the Defehsto se- 
cunda, ut supr. ii. 322. It is 
there introduced with the fol- 
lowing ridicule on Morus, the 
subject of the next Epigram^ for 



having predicted the wonders to 
be worked by Salmasius s new 
edition, or rather repl^. '^Tu 
** igitur, ut pisciculus ille ante- 
^' ambulo, praecurris Balasnam 
*^ Salmasii." Mr. Steevens ob- 
serves, that diis is an idea analo- 
gous to Fal8taffe*8, ''Here do I 
" walk before thee, &c." although 
reversed as to the imagery. 

7* Claudius Salmasras. Mil- 
ton sneers at a circumstance 
which was true : Salmasius was 
really of an ancient and noble 
femily. 

9. Cubito mungenHum,rSi cant 
appellation among the/Rotdans 
fot fishmongerg. It was said to 
Horace, of his father, by way of 
lauding at his low birth, '' Qub- 
'^ ties ego vidi patrem tuum 
** cubito emungentem f Suetoi^. 
Vit. Hmat p. Sflb^. Lips. 1748. 
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XL 

OALLI eK ooncobitu gr^vidara te, Pontia, Mori, 
Quis bene moratam, morigeramque neget ?* 
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Horace's father was a seller «f 
fish. The joke is, that the sheets 
of Salmasius's new bo^ would 
be fit for nothing better than to 
wra^ up fish; that they should 
be consigned to the stalls and 
shelves of fishmongers. He ap- 
plies the same to his Confuter, 
who defended episcopacy, Apol. 
Smectymn. sect viii. <' Whose 
best folios are predestined to 
no better purpose, than to 
make winding sheets in Lent 
for pilchards." Prose Works, 
i 121. 

Salmasius*s Reply was post- 
humous, and did not appear till 
after the Restoration: and his 
Defensio had no second edition. 

* From MiltoA^s Defensio Se- 
onnda, ut supr. ii. 320. And 
his RespoDsio to Moirua's Sup- 
plementg; ibid. ii. S83. This dis* 
4ieh was oocaskmed by a report, 
(that Morus had debauched a fa- 
.vQurite waiting aciaid of the wife 
-of SaknasiuSy Milton's antagp- 
nist SeeBoijnan'sSyllog.Epist. 
m, d07. MiltooL pveteods that 
he picked it up by accident, and 
•that it was written at Leyden. 
It appeared ficst, as I think, in 
die MercurittS Politicus,a sort of 
newspaper published at London 
once a week in two sheets in 
.quarto,.and oomnieDeiDgln June, 
l64Q, by Marchmont Nedbam, 
n vimlttKt but versatile party 
.aciibbler, who sometimes lib^ed 
>Ae jrepaUicans, iind sometimes 
(the royalists with an equal de- 
gcee of scurrility, and who is 
QsHfld by Wood a greai crony of 



Milton. These papers, in or 
after the year 1654, perhaps at 
the instigation of our author, con- 
tain many pasquinades on Moms. 
Bayle, in toe a^de Moms, citjrs 
aJLetter from Tanaquil Fab^. 
Where Faber, so late as 1658, 
under the words calumniolas and 
rutnusculip alludes to some of Mo- 
rus's gallantries : perhaps to this 
epigram, which served to keep 
them alive, and was still very 
popular. Moms laid himself 
open to Milton's humour, in as> 
serting that he mistook the trae 
spelling of the girYs name, ^* Bon" 
tiam, fateor, aliud apud me 
manuscriptum habet. Sed pri- 
ma utrobique litera, quae sola 
*^ variat, ejusdem fere apud vos 
potestatis. est. Alterum ego 
notnen, ut nodus et elegantius, 
salvo criticoram jure, pr8q>o- 
'' sui." Autor. prose, &c. ut^upr. 
ii. 883. And she is caUerf 
Bontia in a dtaftion of this Epi- 
gram in a letter of N. Udnsius, 
elated 1653. Syllog. ut aUpr. iii. 
307. M. Colomies says, that 
Milton wrote;, amiong other things 
■against Moms, '* un sanglant 
" distique Latin dans la gazete 
:^' de Londres, qui courok alors 
''toutes les semafaies." Bibl. 
X^bois. A La Rochelle^ 1682. 
p. 19. 12mo. 

Moms was strongly suspected 
to have written Regii Sanguinis 
Clamor ad Caelum, in 1652, an 
appendix to Sahnasius against 
the king*s murder. But the book 
was reuly written by Peter du 
Moulin the younger. Moms was 
only tike publidieri except tihat 
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tie wrote a IHdicttion to Charles 
the Second. Afterwards Salma* 
sius and Moras had an irreeon- 
cileable quarrel about the division 
of sixty copies^ which the printer 
had agreed to give to the one or 
the other. Burman's Syllog. 
Epist iiL 648. Du Moulin ac- 
tually owns the Regii Sai^guinis 
Clamor^ in his Bep^ to a Person 
of Honour, &c. LoncL 1675. 4to. 
p. 10, 45. *' 1 had such a jea- 
'' lousie to see l;bat trajrtor [Mil- 
^* ton] praised for his language, 
** that I writagajnst him Ckmor, 
'' &C." A. curious Letter ia 
Thurloe*s State Papers, relating 
to this business, has been over- 
looked, from Bourdeaux, the 
French ambassador in England, 
to Moms, .dated Aug. 7, 1654. 
" Sir, at my arrival here, I found 
'' Milton's book so publick, that 
'^ I perceived it was impossible 
^' to suppress it. This man [Mil- 
" ton] nath been told, that you 
^' were not the author of the 
'^book wUdi he refuted; to 
*' which he answered, that he 
'' was at least assured, that you 
" had caused it to be imprinted : 
" that you had writ the Prefoce, 
'' and, he believe^ some of the 
'* verses that are in it : and that, 
" that is enough to justify him 
<' for setting upon you. He doth 
*' also add, he is very angry that 
'^ he did not know severiQ things 
'^ which he hath beard since, 
'' being far worse, as he says, 
'' than any he put forth in his 
''book; but he doth reserve 
'' them for another, if so be you 
" answer this* I am very sorry 
'' for this quarrel which will have 
'' a long sequence, as I perceives 
*' for after you have answered 
this, jou may be sure he will 
reply with a more bloody one: 
for your adversary hath met 
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with somebody here, who hath 
'' told him strange stories of 
'» you." Vol ii. p. 5«9. See also 
a Letter of intelligence from the 
Hague to Tburloe, dated Juhr S, 
1654. Ibid. p. 394. *' They 
** have h»t two or three copies 
*^ of Milton against the famous 
'' Professour Morus, who doth 
** 6il he can to suppress the book. 
<« Madam de Saumais^ [Salma- 
'' sius^s wife] hath a great many 
''letters of Morus, which she 
" hath ordered to be printed to 
" render him so much the more 
"ridiculous. Hesaith now, that 
" he is not the auibour of ihe 
" Preface [Dedication] to the 
"Clamor: but we know very 
" well . to the contrary. One 
'^ Ulack [the printer of the Cla- 
" mor] a printer, is reprinting 
" Milton's book, with an apology 
" for himself: but Ulack holds 
" it for an honour to be reckoned 
" on that side of Salmasius and 
" Moms. — Morus doth all he can 
" to persuade him from printing 
" it.*' Salmasius's wife, said to 
have been a scold, and called 
Juno by his brother-critics, was 
h^hly ind^raant at Morus's fa- 
muiarity with her/emme de cham^ 
bre, and threatened him with a 
prosecution, which I believe was 
carried into execution. See Syllog. 
ut supr. iii. 324. 

This distich is inconsisteoA 
with our author's usual delicacy. 
But revenge too naturally seeks 
gratification at the expence of 
propriety. And the same apology 
must be made for a few other 
obscene ambiguities on the name 
of More, in the prose part of our 
author's two Replies to More. 
t take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, that Fenton,in a Miscellany 
that he published, called the Ox^ 
ford Miscdlany, and Cambridge 
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XII. Apoiogusde Rustico ei HeroJ* 

jEvUSTICUS ex malo sapidissima poma quotannis 

Legit, et urbano lecta dedit Domino : 
Hinc incredibili fructiis dulcedine c^ptus, 

Malum ipsam in proprias transtulit areolas. 
Hactenus ilia ferax, sed longo debilis aevo, 

Mota solo assueto, protenus aret iners. 
Quod tandem ut patuit Domino, spe lusus inani, 

Damnavit celeres in sua damna manus ; 
Atque ait, Heu quanto satius fuit ilia Coloni, 

Parva licet, grato dona tulisse animo ! 
Possem ego avaritiam fraenare, gulamque voracem : 

Nunc periere mihi et foetus, et ipse parens. 
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XIII. Ad Christinam Svecorum Reginam^ 

nomine Cromwelli* 

SELLIPOTENS Virgo, septem regina trionum, 
Christina, Arctoi lucida Stella poli ! 



Poems, has printed a very loose 
but witty English Epigram un- 
der the name of Milton, which 
had long before appeared among 
the poems of Lord Rochester, 
who nas every pretension' to be 
its right owner. To this Mis- 
cellany Fenton has prefixed a 
long Dedication to Lord Dorset. 
See p. 9,^Q, 

* This piece first appeared in 
the edition 1673. 

* These verses were sent to 
Christina, Queen of Sweden, with 
Cromwell's picture, and are by 
some ascribed to Andrew Mar- 
veil, as by others to Milton: but 



I should rather think they were 
Milton* s, being more within his 
province as Latin Secretary. 
Newton. 

These lines are simple and 
sinewy. They present Cromwell 
in a new and pleasing light, and 
throw an air of amiable dignity 
on his rough and obstinate cha- 
racter. They are too great a 
compliment to Christina, whq 
was contemptible both as a queen 
and a woman. The uncrowned 
Cromwell had no reason to ap-; 
proach a princess with so mucl^ 
reverence, who had renounced 
her crown. The frolics of other 
whimsical modern queens have 
been often only romantic. The 
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Cernis, quas merui dura sub casjside rugas, 
Utque senex armis impiger era tero : 



pranks of Christina bad neither 
elegance nor even decency to 
deserve so candid an appellation. 
An ample and lively picture of 
fa^r court, politics, religion, in- 
trigues, rambles, and masque- . 
rades, is tQ be gathered from. 
Thurloe*s State Papers. She had 
all the failings of her own sex,., 
without any of the virtues of the . 
sex she affected to imitate. She 
abdicated her kingdom in l654». . 
So that this Epigram could not . 
have been written after that time. 
It was sent to the queen with 
Crom\i«^ll's pictureit on which it . 
was inscribed. It is supposed . 
to be spoken by the portrait. 

Doctor Newtqn, whose opinion 
is weighty, ascribes these lines 
to JVlilton, as coinciding with his 
department of Latin Secretary 
to Cromwell. See also Birch's 
Life of Milton^ p. Ixii. Toland, . 
by whom they were first printed, 
from common report, indeci- 
sively gives them either to Mil- 
ton or to Andrew MarvelL Life, 
p. 88. Prose Works, vol. i. p. 88. 
Tol. I suspect, that Milton's ha- 
bit of facility in elegiac Latinity 
had long ago ceased : and I am 
inclined to attribute them to 
Marvell, so good a scholar, as to 
be thought a fit assistant to Mil- 
ton in the Latin Secretaryship, 
and who, as Wood says, " was 
" v^ intimate and conversant 
|< with that person.'* Ath. Oxon. . 
ii. 8 18. Agaui; he calls Marvell, 
'^ sometimes one of John Milton's 
'' companions." Ibid. p. 817* 
And he adds, that Marvell was 
*' cried up as Ihe main , wit- 
" monger surviving to the fana- 
'^ tical party.** In other words^ 



Marvell satirised the dissipations . 
and profligate amours of Charles 
the Second with much wit and 
freedom. 

1 must however observe, that 
this Epigram appears in Mar veil's 
Miscellaneous Poems, fol. Lond. 
1681. p. 134. Where it follows 
other Latin poems of the same 
class and subject: and is imroe- 
diatelv preceded by a Latin 
distich, entitled. In Effigiem OU- < 
veri Cromwelli^ ^' Hsec est quas 
*' toties, &c." Then comes this 
Epigram there intitled " In ean- 
" dem [effigiem] reginsB Sueciss 
'^ transmissam." Where the se- 
cond distich is thus printed, 

Cernis quas merui dura sub casside 
rugas, 
Sicyyg lenex armisimpiger oraiiero* 

And ia To the Reader, these 
poems are said by his pretended 
wife, Mary, to be '' printed ac- • 
cording to the exact copies of 
my late dear husband, under • 
his own hand-writing, &c.** I 
think we may therefore fairly 
give them to Marvell. But see 
Marvell*s Works, Lond. 4to.* 
1766. vol. iii. p. 489. 

Of Marvell's respect and friend- 
ship for Milton some proofs ap-- 
pear, among other anecdotes of* 
Milton and his friends not gene- ' 
rally known, in the Second Part > 
of Marvell's Rehearsall Trans- 
posed. Lond. 1673. 8vo. This^ 
book is an attack on Dr. Samuel 
Parker, famous for his tergiver- 
sation with the. times, now an 
antipuritan in the extreme, and 
who died Bishop of Oxfcnrd, and> 
King James's popish president of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. See. 
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Invia fiitonim dum per vestigia hitor, 
Exequor et po{mli fortia jussa manii. 



5 









p. 377* He reproaches Parker, 
fdi* having in his Reproof, arid. 
htt Traniproeer Rehearsed, '* ruYl 
** upon an author John Miltott, 
** which doth not a little ofibnd 
'' me." He »^s^ that by aeci^ 
dent he never anw Milton fbr 
two jrears before he wrote the 
First Pattof his Rehc^sall, which 
Parker had attributed to Milton. 
** But afler I undertook writing 
'' it, I did more carefully avoid 
either visiting or sending ixi 
him^ lest I should any way 
^'invdVe him in my conse- 
queiices.*-*Had he took you in 
hand, you would have had 
'' cause to repent the occasion, 
'' and not escaped so easily as 
'^ you did under my Transprosal. 
'^ •— sJohn Milton was and is^ a 
man of as great learning and 
shUrpneM of wit as any man. 
^ It was his mtsfortnkie, living 
'^hi a tumultudus time, to be 
'^ tossed on the wrong side; and 
*' he Writ flagrante Mid, certain 
'' dangerous treatises. — ^At his 
'' majesty's happy return, John 
''Milton did partake, as you 
''• yomrself did, for all your huf- 
'' Bng, of his ro^ clemency, 
'^and has ever sincie e^iated 
''-himselfin a ir^red silence. It 
*' was after diat, I W)»ll remem^ 
'^ ber it, tiuit being one day at 
'' his house, I ther^ first met 
" you, and acddnitidly. — Then 
'' ft was, when you, as I told 
'* you, wandered up and down 
" Moorfields, astrologizing upon 
'' Ae duration of iSs majesty's 
''government, that you fre- 
" quented Jdm Milton inces- 
" satitly, and haunted his house 
'* day by day. What discourses 
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'' j<m there used, he is to6 gene« 
** rous to remember. But he 
*' never having in the least pro- 
" voked you, for yoii to insult 
'^ thus over his old age, to tra* 
'' duoe him by yotir scaramuc- 
" cio», and in your oWn person, 
** as a schoolmaster, who was 
'< bom and hath lived more in- 
genuously arid liberally than 
yourself; to have done all 
*' this> and lay at last my simple 
''book to his charge, without 
'' ever taking care to hiform 
'' yourself better. Which ydu had 
*' so easy an opportunity to do : 

<• pitably done; aiidl WUI, I hope, 
^'be awamuig totffl others, as 
** h is tome, to avoid (I will not 
'< s^y) such a Jiidas, but a man 
<« that creeps into all companies, 
f'to jeer, trepan, and betraV 
" them.- The Ftrit Part of this 
Rehearsall was publie^ed 1679. 
This was in answe¥ to a Preface 
written by Parkei* to Bishop 
Bramhall's Vindication of Him- 
self, &c. Lohd. 1672. 8vo. Re- 
printed by itself the next year. 
Parker replied in A Reproof, &c. 
Lond. 1673.' Marv^ll answered 
in a Second Part of the Rehear- 
sall Transprosed, cited above. 

And here it must be remarked, 
that Marvell was mi^takto in 
supj^ing the Transproser fte^ 
hearsed, in which moM of this 
abuse cMf Milton appears, to be 
written by Parker: it was wHtten 
by R. Leigh, formerly of Queen s 
College Oxford, but now a 
player, Oxon. I&T^Sm ISma In 
which the writer styles Milton 
the blind author ofPatadUe Loit, 
uid talks of his gropmg fat a 
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Ast tibi subroittit jfrohteih teVefceiitior iivahrA 
Nec sunt hi vultus re^bus usque truces. 



beam qjf light, in thd. Apostrophe 
Hail, hofy %H &C. ^. 4U In 
another place, Milton ib called a 
id^isma^k in weirff, because he 
nmtefi in l^anK-Terse> p^ 43. See 
abo PL ig6. teq. He is. traduced 
aa a Latin Secretary and an 
EHgUah Schoolmaster, p; 136. 
Other acnrrHitiea follow for 
several pi^ea, toe gross and bb- 
scene to be recited; I nntst not 
foii&et^ dial in the Reproof^ 
reimy written by Parker, Milton 
is called '^ a friend of ours/' p. 
195. 

Marvell was appointed as- 
astant secretary to Milton in 
1657. See Sec P. Rehears. 
Transinros. ut supr. p. 127> 1^8. 
And Christina ceased to be 
queen of Sweden in 1654. At 
least therefore, when these lines 
were written, Marvell was not 
associated with Milton in the 




I must add, that neither Mar- 
vell nor Milton lived to read 
the abuse which Parker bestowed 
on both of them* in his posthu- 
mous Commentarii sui temporis* 
Lond. 17S7« 8vo. I will translate 
a small part only. He is speaking 
of the pamphleteers against the 
royal party at Cromwell*8 ac- 
cessicHi. " Among these calum- 
*^ niators was a rascal, one Mar- 
*^ veil. As he had spent his 
'' youth in debauchery, so firom 
** natural petulance, ne became 
''the, tool of faction in the 
'' qaalilgr of saigrrist. Yet with 
** more scurrility than wit, and 
^"^ith a mediocrity of talents^ 
*^ but not of iU-natuie. Turned 
" out of doors by his &ther. 
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expelled the university, a vok 
gabond, a rawed and Imngty 
poetaster^ kicked and cudg^ 
'' elled in eveiy tavern, he wae 
*' daily ehastieed for his imptt^* 
'^ denoe./Atkngdi he- was made 
'^ under-seoetary ta €rdmilirell> 
by. die procuration of Miitoiiy' 
to whom he was a very ac- 
eeptabld character, on account 
''of a nmUar itfoieviotmce df 
** disposition, i&Ci*' B* iv. p. 
275.^ TJIis. passage was perhi^s 
written about die year I68O, 
Paradise Lost had now been 
published thirteen years, and its 
excellencies must have been 
fully estimated and sufficiendy 
known; yet in such terms of 
contempt, or radier neglect, was 
its author now described, by a 
popular writer, certainly a man 
of learning, and very soon after- 
wards a bishop. See life of 
Bathurst 

To recur to the text, which 
perhaps has been long ago forgot. 
Milton, has a prolix and most 
splendid pan^ryric on queen 
Chrisdna, dictated by the sup- 
position that she dismissed Sal- 
masius from her court on account 
of his Defence of the King. See 
Milton*s Prose Works, ii. p« S29. 
What ground Mr. Warton had 
for his suspicion, that *' Milton's 
" habit of facilily in elegiac La- 
*^ tinity had long ago ceased,** 
he does not specify, nor is it 
easy to conjecture. I should not 
wiUinglv persuade myself diat 
our author could soon lose any 
&culty which he had acquirea. 
Besides these verses must have 
been written before 1654, and 
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only nine yean before that, when 
he published a collection of his 
Latin andEnglisb poems in 1645^ 
he had added to his seventh 
Elegy ten lines, which suffi- 
ciently shew that he then pezi- 
fectlj retained his Elegiac La- 
tinity. It was also an employ- 
ment which> we may well sup- 
po6e> he was fond of, as at this 
time he certainly thought highly 
of Christina. He was indeed 
latiber unfortunate in his selec- 
tion of a favourite from among 
the crowned heads of his time ; 
but he saw only the bright side 
of Christina's character, and con- 
sidered her as a learned, pious. 



patriotic, dismterested. prilKoss/ 
jDunsler. 

Dr. Symmons cbncurs with 
Newton, Birch, and Dunster, in 
assigning these verses without 
hesitation to Milton* He remarks 
also, that at* the time " when 
" Milton praised Christina, he 
'^ praised a queen who possessed • 
" the affections of a happy peo- 
'' pLe, who extended the n^ost 
'' liberal patronage to the learn* 
*' ed, and who was the theme of 
'' almost unbounded panegyric 
*' with all the princes of £u- 
" ropean literature.*' See Life 
of Milton, p. 427— 431. ed. 2. 
E. 
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In obiium Procancellarih tnedici* 
Anno i£tatis 17« 

PARERE iati discite legibus, 

Manusque Pares jam date supplices, 
Qui pendulum telluris orbem 
lapeti colitis nepotes. 
Vos si relicto mors vaga Taenaro 5 

Semel vocarit flebilis, heu morae 
Tentantur incassum, dolique ; 

Per tenebras Stygis ire certum est. 

> 

Si destinatam pellere dextera 

Mortem valeret, non ferns H^t^ules, lo 

. Kessi yenenatus cruore, 

* This Ode 18 on the death of '^ patted ilm Ufe the ^\ of Oct. 

Doctor John Godyn, Master of '' 1626> and ku funeraU so^ 

Caius College, and Kiiig*8 Pto- '' kmnked the l6th of Noo. fol- 

faHor<^.MeaicineatCaim>rid^; ^'lowing* And lo it stands in 

who died while a second tune '' the College Gesta-Book. He 

Vice-Chancdlor of that Univer- '* was a Norwich man> and ma- 

sity, in October, 1626. SeeFal- ''triculated Dec. 3, 1582. A 

Ws Hist Cambr. p. 164. liilton ^' benefiictor to Caius* and Ca- 



was now seventeen. But he is '' therine-Hall; at which last 

here called sixteen in the edi- '' you once dined at his expence, 

ttons of 1045 and 167S. '^ and saw his old wooden pic-i 

I amfavoured in a letter ftom ^' ture in the Ck»nbination room." 

Doctor Farmer with these in- 11. Horace, Epod. zvii. 31. 

fimnations. •' I iBnd in Baker's ^, ^ ,.,. . rr^ 7^ 

:: MSS VOL «vui CA-r^ 0/ J^^'^^'^' 

ouryaU and funeral of my bro* 

ther Doctor Oo9tUn, nfho de- On this fable of Hercules, our 

VOL. IV. Y 
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iEmathia jacuisset Oe^. 
Nee fraude turpi Palladis invidae 
Vidisset occisum Ilion Hectora, aut 
Quern larva Pelidis peremit 
Ense Locro, Jove lacrymante. 
Si triste fatum verba Hecateia 
Fugare possint, Telegoni parens 
Yixisset infamis, potentique 
iEgiali soror usa virga. 
Numenque trinum fallere si queant 
Artes medentum, ignotaque gramina, 
Non gnarus herbarum Machaon 
Eurypyli cecidisset hasta : 
Laesisset et nee te, Philyreie, 



15 



20 



35 



author grounds a coiuparison» 
Par. Lost, ii. 5iS. " Felt th' 
" enyenom'd robe, &c.** 

15. Quern larva Pelidis pere^ 
mitf &C.] SarpedoD, who was 
slain by Patroclus, disguised in, 
the armour of Achilles. At his 
death his fiither wept a shower 
of blood. See the sixteenth Iliad. 

17. Si irisie fatum, ^c] " If in- 
** chantments could have stopped 
''death, Circe, the mother of 
** Telegonus by Ulysses, would 
*' have still lived i and Medea, 
'' the sister of .Sgialus or Ab-- 
'' syrtus, with her magical rod.** 
Teleg<mus killed his fadier Ulys- 
ses, and is the saipe who is called 
parridda by Horace. Milton de- 
nominates Circe Telegoni parens,' 
from Ovid, Epist Pont iii. i. 123.' 

Tekgottifue pofent vertendls nota 
figuris. 

17. '—verba Hecat^a'} Ovid, 
Metam. xiv. 44. 
—hecateia carmina miscet. 



22. Aries medenlum, ignotaque 
gramina,'] Not iso much the 
power, as the skill, of medicine. 
This appears from the names 
which, follow. ' 

23. Machaon, &c.] Ma- 
chaon, the son of iBsculapius, 
one of the Grecian leaders at the 
siege of Troy, and a physician, 
was killed by Eurypylus. ' See 
the Iliad. But the death of Ma- 
chaon, by the speax of Eurypy- 
lus, is not in the Iliad, but in 
Quintus Calaber, where it is 
circumstantially, related, as Mr. 
Steevens remarks, Paralip. vi. 
406. I must add, that Quintus 
Calaber is not an author at prci^ 
sent very familiar to boys of 
seventeen.' According to Philips^ 
be was one of the classics whom 
Milton taught in his school. 
" Quintus Oilaber his poem of 
" the Trojan War continued firom 
" Homer/' * Life, p. xvii. 

^5. — Pkilyreie, &c]] Chiron^ 
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Sagitta Echidnas perlita sanguine^ 
Nee tela te fulmenque avitum, 
Caese puer geniiricis alvo. 
Tuque O alumno major ApoUine, 
Gentis togate cui regimen datum, 
Frondosa quern nunc Cirrha luget, 
Et mediis Helicon in undis. 
Jam praefuisses Palladio gregi 
Laetus, superstes, nee sine gloria ; 
Nee puppe lustrasses Charontis 
Horribiles barathri recessus. 



30 
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the son of Philjra^ a precep- 
tor in medicine, was incurably 
wounded by Hercules, with a 
dart dipped in the poisonous 
blood of the serpent of Lerna. 
See above, £1. iv. 27* 

27. Nee tela ie, &c.] ^scula- 
pius, who was cut out of his 
mother's womb by his father 
Apollo. Jupiter struck him dead 
with lightning, for restoring 
Hippolytus to life. 

29. Tuque O] 6 is here open 
in a situation in which it is never 
faand open in the Roman classics. 
Symtnons, 

29* Tuque alumno major ApdU 
Une^ Certainly we should read 
AnoUxnis. But who was this pu- 
pil of Apollo in medicine ? Had 
It been iEscuhpius, the transition 
would have been more easy. But 
^ ^sculapius was sent by Apollo 
to Chiron, to be educated in that 
art I think therefore^ although 
Milton's allusions in these pieces 
are chiefly to established Gre- 
cian fable, we should here un- 
derstand Virgil's lapis^ who was 
Photho ante alios dUectus, and to 
whom he imparted suas aries, 
sua munera, iEn. xii. 39l» seq. 



A 



it should be remembered, that 
the word alumnus is more exten- 
sively, /avotirite, wtary, j6cc. 

In Milton's Latin poems, it is 
often difficult to ascertain tlio 
names of persons and places. To 
shew his leamih^; he frequently 
clouds his meanmg by. obscure 
or obsolete. patronymics, and by 
the substitution of appellations 
formed from jremQte genealoffical, 
historical, and even geograj^ical 
allusions. But this was one of 
Ovid's affectations. 

Milton's habitual propeUsity to 
classical illustratipn, more pcjra- 
cularly from the Grecian story, 
appears even in his* State Letters 
written for Cromwell. In one of 
them, Cromwell congratulates 
King Charles Gustavusont the 
birth of a son in tbe xxi^dst of 
other good news, 1655. In this, 
says he, you resemb^ Philip of 
Macedon, who at one and the 
same ti^e received the tidings 
of Alexander's birth and the con- 
jjuest of the Illyrians. Prose W. 
u. 445. 

29. Admitting Warton's sense 
of alumnus, it is evident that 
iBsculapius is here intended. E. 
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At fila riipit Persephone tua, . _ ; 
Irata, cum te viderit, artibus, 
Succoque poUenti, tot atris 
Faucibus eripuisse mortis. 40 

Colende Praeses, membra precor ttia : 
MoUi quiescant cedpite^ et ex tuo . / 
Crescant rosae, caltha&que busto^ ' 
Purpureoque hyacintfaus ore. 
Sit mite dete judicium iEaci, 45 

Subrideatque iEtnaea Proserpitaa ; 
Interque felices perennis . 
Elysfio spatiere campo* > 

• ♦ 

In Quintum Navembris* Anno iEtatis 17. , 

*' » ■ . ■ 

J AM plus exti'ema vraiens lacobus ab orcto, 
Teucrigenas populos, lateque pateaitia regna 
Albionilm tenuit, Jamque inviolabile foedus 
Sceptra Caledoniis conjunxerat AngUca Scotis: / 
Pacificusque novo, ifeUx divesqu^y sedebat ' 5 

In solio, ocdultique ddi securus et hoi^tis : 
Cum ferus ignifluo regnans Acheronte tyraniius,' 
Eumenidum pater, aetherieo vagus exul Olympo, 
Forte per immensum terrarum erraverat orbem, 
Dinumerans sceleris socios, vernasque fideles, 10 

Participes regni post funera mcesta futuros : 
Hie tempestates medio ciet aere diras, 
Ulic unanimes odium sttuit inter amicos, 

Armat et invicta^ io mutua viscera gentes ; 

• • ' . ■ , ■ 

4S. The thouj^t is in Juvenal, expedition of Sataii> may be tm^ 
and Persius. sidered as an eiarly and promising 

profusion of Milton^s genius to 

* This little poem, as contain- the Paradise Lost. - r .. 
ing a council, conspiraiy, and 
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Regnaque olivifeia vertit floientia pace : 15 

Et quoscunque videt pusae virtutis umantes^ 
Hos cupi t adjicere imp^riO) fiandumque magister 
Tentat inaccessum sceleri Gomimpere pectus ; 
Insidiasque locat tadtas, cassesque latentes 
Tendit, ut incautos rapiat, ceu Caspia tigris so 

Insequitur trepidam deserta per avia praedam 
Nocte sub illuni, et somno nictantibus astds. 
TaUbus infestat populos Summanus et urbes, 
Cinctus caeruleae fumanti turbine flammae, 
JaiQque fluentisonis albentia rupibus arva ^5 

Apparent, et terra Deo dilecta marino, 
Cui nomen dederat quondam Neptunia ptoles ; 
Amphitryoniaden qui non dubiitavit atrocem, 
^quore tranato, furiali poscere bello, 
Ante expugnatae crudelia saecula TrojaB. do 

At simul banc, opibusque et festa pace beatam. 



15. Regnaque divifera vertit occurs in Plautus, Cicero^ Pliny, 

JlorerUia pace ;] Oiwifer is an and other ancient critics. 

Ovidian epithet, Fast iii. 151. 27. Cui nomen dederat quondam 

Primus cUoifrrU Romam deductus Neptwna proles f] ** Albion a 

ab arvjs. *' giant, son of NeptmiiQj vho 

And in the Ibis, '' OUvifera Si- '' called the [this] island after 

'' cyone," v. 317- A great fitult ** his own name, and ruled it 

of the versification of this poem '' forty-fomr years. Till at length 

is, that it is too monotonous, and ** passing oTer into Gaul, in aid 

that there is no intermixture of ** of his brother Lestrygon, 

a variety of pauses. But it ** against whom Hercules was 

should be remembered, that '' hasting outof Spain into Italy, 

young writers are nuded by ''he was there dain in fiffht, 

specious beauties. '' &c.** Milton's Hist EngL b. i. 

23. --rpopulM Summanus et Fh)se Works, ii. 8. I^vton 

urbes,'] Summanus is an obso- has the same &ble, Polyolo. s. 

lete and uncommon name for xviii. 

Pluto, or the god of ghosts and SI. At simul hanc, opibusme 

night/ summus manium, which et festa pace beatam, &c.] The 

Milton most jprobably had firom whole context b from Ovid's 

Ovid, Fast vi. 731. The name Envy, Metam. u. 794. 
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Aspicit, et pingues donis Cerealibus agros, 
Quodque magis doluit, venerantem numina veri 
Sancta Dei populum, tandem suspiria rupit. . 
Tartareos ignes et luridum olentia sulphur ; S5 

Qualia Trinacria trux ab Jove clausus in >Etna 
Efflat tabifico monstrosus ob ore Tiphoeus. 
Ignescunt oculi, stridetque adamantinus ordo 
Dentis, ut armorum fragor, ictaque cuspide cuspis. , 
Atque pererrato solum hoc lacrymabile mundo 4o 

Inveni, dixit, gens haec mihi sola rebellis, 
Contemtrixque jugi, nostraque potentior arte. 
Ilia tamen, mea si quicquam tentamina possunt, 
Non feret hoc impune diu, non ibit inulta. 
Hactenus : et piceis liquido natat aere pennis ; 45 

Qua volat, adversi praecursant agmiile yenti, 
Densantur nubes, et crebra tonitrua fulgent. 

Jamque pruinosas velox superaverat Alpes, 
Et tenet Ausoniae fines : a parte sinistra 
Nimbifer Appenninus erat, priscique Sabini, 50 

Dextra veneficiis infamis Hetruria, nee non 
Te furtiva, Tibris, Thetidi videt oscula dantem ; 
Hinc MavortigensB consistit in arce Quirini. 
Reddiderant dubiam jam sera crepuscula lucem, 
Cum circumgreditur totam Tricoronifer urbem, 55 
Panificosque Deos portat, scapulisque virorum 



— Tandem Tritonidaconspicitanem, sera crepuscula lucem,'] Ovid, 

Ingeniisque, oyOiuque, et futa pace, Metam. i. «19. 

virentem : 

Vixqua tenet lachiymas, &c. --Traherent cum aera crepuacala 

4S. Jamque pruinosas velox SU" lucem. 

peraverai Alpes,-] Lucan, i. 183. g^^ He describes the proccs- 

Jam gelidas Csetar cunu auperaverat gion of the Pope to Saint Peter*8 

AXp^» church at Rome, on the eve of 

54. Reddiderant dubiam jam Saint Peter^s day. 
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Evehitur ; praeeunt submisso poplite reges, 
Et mendicantum series IcHigissima fratrum ; 
Cereaque iq maoibus gestant funalia caeci, . 
Cimmeriis nati io tei^^is, vit^mque traiventes : eo 
Templa dein ipultis s^ubeunt luqentia taedis, ' , ^ 

(Vesper erat sacer iste JPetrp) fremitusque caoentiipi 
Saepe tholos implet yapups, et mane locprum. 
Qualit^'^exululat Bromius, Bromiique caterya, 
Orgia cantantes in Echionio Aracyntho, 65 

Dum tremit attonitus vitreis Asopus in undis, 
£t procul ipse cava responsat rupe Citbsron. 
' His igitur tandem solenni more peractis, 
Nox senis amplexus Erebi tacituma reliquit, 
Pnecipitesque impeliit equos stimulante flagello, 70 
Captum oculis Typblonta, Melancbaetemque ferocem, 
Atque AcherontsBo prognatam patre Siopen 
Torpidam, et hirsutis horrentem Phrica capillis. 
Interea regum domitor, Phlegetontius haeres 
Ingreditur thalamos, neque enim seci:eUis adulter 75 
Producit steriles molli sine pellice noctes ; 
At vix composites somnus claudebat ocellos, 
Cum niger umlmtrum dominus, rectorque silentuni,. 



5S. Tlie orders of mendicant 

' 70. PracipUesque impeUiU equos, 
&c.] See note on Comas, v. 
S53. And Ovid, Epist Pont. iii. 
56., 

Sive pruinosi Noctls aguntur equL 

And SiL Italicus, xv. ^85^, 

" wJ^faL-jatto drcumdata cor](Hi8 a- 
mictUy 
K%rttilte8 invexit equos. 

Our author has '' Night's Car;* 
Par. Lost» ix. 65. where Bent- 



ley proposes Care. Many of 
Bentle/s ement^Uitions are acute: 
but he did not understand Mil- 
ton s manner, nor the genius of 
the English language, or rather 
the genius of uie language of 
English poetry. Compare Eurip. 
Ion, V. 1 151 . Schol. Phoeniss. v. $. 
71* Capfum oculis TyphlontOf 
&cO I believe Milton is the first 
poet who has given names to 
the horses of Night. Spenser 
describes the colour of her four 
horses, F. Q. i. v. 28. 20. 
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Praedatorque hominum, fidsa 9<ib imagine tectus 
Astitit ; assumptis'inicuerunt tempera canis, ao 

Barba sinus promissa tegit, cineracea longo 
Syrmate verrit humum vestis, pendetque cucullus 
Yertice de laso, et, ne quicqiiam desit ad artes, 
Cannabeo lumbos constrinxit fune salaces, 
Tarda fenestratis figens vestigia calceis* as 

Talis^ ula fama est, vasta Franciscus eremo 



80. — o«nisfq»<a n u c ue rw U iem^* 
ports cants, . 

Barha sinii$ promissa tegU,} 
This reminds us of Satan's ap- 
pearance to our Saviour in me 
form of an old xnan^ in the wil* 
demess. Par. Reg. b. L 497* 

—And Satan, bowing low 

84. Satan is here disguised 
like a cordeiier, or Franciscan 
friar. 

86. — 'Fdsta Frandscus ertmo, 
&e.] Francis Xavier^ called the 
Apostle qf the Indians^ whom he 
was sent to convert about the 
year 1542, by Ignatius Loyola. 
Among his many pretended mi* 
racles it is one, that, during 
this extraordinary progress, he 
preached to the lions and other 
beasts of the wilderness. There 
is ah old print of Saint Fmacia 
in a desert taming lions. 

But an unknown oorrespoiidr 
ent has thrown new light on 4he 
whole of the context. *' The 
^'passage has properly nothing 
'^ to do with the Jesuit S. Fraficis 
Xavier. The fenestrati iuxlcei 
are (not torrtji ot fiM of holee, 
like Shakespeare's '/oqp'd and 
window d raggedness* in K* 
Lear, but) the sandals, or soles, 
tied on the foot by straps^ or 
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thongs of leather* crossed, or 
lattice-wise, which are usually 
worn by the Franciscan Friars 
although (hey art deekaussez, 
.'' These are mentioned by Bu- 
*' chanaA, as a regular part of 
" the dress of the Fxandscans. 
'' Franciscan, [v. 47. p. 2. edit. 
ut snpr.] 

** i-JLongo 8i»b wyrmuOeramm 

^ Cerno caput, tortuoi^fMin, latum- 

^ que galerum, - 
** Atque fenettratum soleas Captazf 

Again> v. 88. 

** — Soleasque oestivum admlltere so- 
<Mein. 

<' Again, below, 

<' •-'SoliSBque/wtfftoTeelasc 

** Milton seems to have adverted 
** to this po(spi^ wbiqh is a severe 
" and laboured satire oo the 
'' FraQciscans* See alsoBucfaa- 
" nan's SomaiuiPb in the Fratres 
** Fraterrimi, where, as here^ 
'* S. Francis appears to the poet 
*' Carm. xxxiv. 

** Cam mih! Franctwnt, nodosa com- 
**'fui&e ductus', 
•* Astitit aats twum, stjgnata opts 
*'geren8x 
** In manjibufl sacni vestis ent, cum 
^'funs galenis, 
<« Palla, fmfttftAus udeeiu, liasta, 
<<iiber. 
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Tetra vagabatur solus per lustra fmnruflai» 
Sylvestrique tulit geHti pia Terba isalutitf 
Impius, atque lupos domuit, Libycbsque leones* 

Subdolus at tali SeipeiiB velatus anuctu, . 90 

Solvit ia has &Uax ora execrantia voces ; 
Dormis nate ? Etiamne tuos sopor opprimit artus ? 
Immemor, O, fidei, peoorumque oblite tucmun I 
Dum c^tbecbam, veneraode, tuani, diademaqiie triplex 
Ridet Hypeiboreo gens barbara nata sub axe, ^ 95 
Dumque phaietrati spemunt tua jura Britanni z 
Su^, age» surge pigeri Latius queoa Caesar adorat^ 
Cui reserata patet cohvexi janua coeli^ 
Turgentes animos, et &stus fiknge procaoes, 
Sacrilegique sciant, tua quid ihaledictib possit^ 100 

£t quid Apostolicse possit' cusixKlia clavis ; 
£t memor Hesperian diigectam uteisM^re dassem, 
Meisaqtie Iberorum lato vexilkt profiuidb^ . 
Sanctorumque crad tOft CKMpora iixa probrosaa, 
Thermodooritea nupar regnaute puelhu 105 

" Consistently with the figure. " founded the actions of the two 

''here described l>yMitUm^ the' ^' eynonimoas Saints/ and attri-^ 

'' vasta Franciscw eremo -ought; " buted the wofid^re of S. Fran^ 

*' to be the founder of the Oraer " cis Xavier to the Founder of 



'' of friaiii, S. Ek^dsl d'As6ite« *' the JPranciscans." 

''And this was certaitnly his 92. Dormtt naief} This is 

"meaning. But although the Homer's/£u3ii;> *Ar(Mf Wi. IL ii. 

^ last S. Frioicis wzoug^t many . 566. See also Par.^ Lpst^ b« r, 

" pretended miracles in the -de* 672. *' Sleep'st thouj companion 

" serts, and travelled into Syria " dear?** And Virgil, jlh« iv. 

" to conrert the Soldan of Baby* 560« *\ Nate dea,. potes: hoc sub 

" Ion, and was at the siege of " casu ducere somnos?" 

" Damieta in^ the cnisades/yet 95. See Mansus, t. 96* 

" I cannot, with our author, ac- 101. See note on Lycidas, ▼• 

" cuse him of the tfiipi^^^ of con- 110. And Comus^ v. Id. 0>m-' 

•' verting the Lybian lum$* So pare Par. Lost, b. ii. 7S5, 850, 

" that at present lam inclined STl.b.iii. 485. And Revelatipna, 

^'.to conjecture^ that Milton, at ix. 1. xx. 1. 

^' the age of seventeen, con- i05« themwdoonteanuperreg* 
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At tu si tenero mavis toipeseere lecto, 
Crescentesque n^as hosti cohtundere vires ;> 
Tyrrhenum implebit numeroso milite pontum> 
Signaque Ayentino ponet fulgentia coUe : 
Relliquias veterum franget, flammisque cieinabit; no 
Sacraque calcabit pedibiis tua colla pro&nis, 
Cujus gaudebant soleis daie basia r^es. . / 
Nee tamen hunc bellis et aperto Marte lacesses, . 
Irritus ille labor ; tu callidus utere fraude : . 
Quaelibet hssreticis disponere retia fas est. 115 

Jamque ad consilium extremis rex inagnud ab oris 
Patricios vocat, et proceruni de stirpe creatos, 
Grandaevosque patres trabea, canisque ver^idos ; 
Hos tu ipembratim poteris conspei^re in auras, 
Atque dare in cina^es, nitrati pulveris igne 120 

^dibus injecto, qua convenere, sub imis. 
Protinus ipse igitur quoscunque habet Anglia fidos 
Propositi, factique, mone : quisquamne tuorum 
Audebit summi non jussa facessere Papae ? 
Perculsosque metu subito, casuque stupetites, 1^5 

Invadat vel Gallus atrox, vel ssevus Iberus« . 
Saecula sic illic tandem Mariana reidibunt, 
Tuque in belligeros iterum dominaberis Anglos. 
Et, nequid timeas, divos divasque secundas 
Accipe, quotque tuis celebrantur numina fastis. iso 
Dixit, et adscitos ponens malefidus amictus, 
Fugit ad infandam, regnum illaetabtle, Lethen. 
Jam rosea Eoas pandens Tithonia portas, . 

natt(e pueUa*'] The amazon, Therniodoniiacus,'MieiBm.bLl8g. 

Queen Elizabeth. She is admi- And Thermodooniiacus, xii. 611^ 

rably characterised. Audeique vi* - 127* The limesof Queen Maiy^ 

ris concurrere tfirgo, Ovid has when popery was restored. 
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Vestit inauratas redeunti lumine terras; 

Moestaque adhuc nigri deplorans fonera nati, 135 

Irrigat ambrosiis montaha cacumina guttis : 

Cum somnos pepulit stellate janitor aulse, 

Nocturnoswisus, et somnia, grata revclveos. 

Est locus aeterha septus caligine noctis, 
Vasta ruinosi quondam fundamina te€ti, 140 

Nunc torvi spelunca Phoni, Prodotaique bilinguis, 
Effera quos uno peperit Discordia partu. 
Hie inter caementa jacent, praeruptaque s^xa, 
Ossa inhumata virum, et trajecta cadavera ferro ; 
Hie Dolus intortis semper sedet ater ocellis, 145 

Jurgiaque, et stimulis armata Calumnia fauces, 
Et Furor, atque. viae moriendi mille videntur, 
Et Timor, exanguisque locum circumvolat Horror ; 
Perpetuoque leves per muta silentia Maties 
Exululant, tellus et sanguine conscia stagnat. 150 

Ipsi etiam pavidi latitant penetralibus antri 

« 

135. Her black ton Memno0. with its inhabitants is finely 

See II Pens. r. 18. Aurora still imaged^ and In the style of Spen- 

weeps his untimely death at the ser. 

siege of Troy. 148. — exanguuque locum cvr* 

. 138. Nociurnos msnut et somnia cumvolat Horror ;] Spenser^ hav- 

grata revok)eni.] Doctor Newton log described the personages that 

ingeniously conjectures refo/oens. sate by the side of the high-way 

But the poet means^ literally^ leading to heU, adda this image 

roUing back. The Janitor of the to complete the dreadful group, 

starry hall drove away 8lumbers> F. Q. ii. vii. 2. 

and rolled back again into^dark- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

ness the visions of the night. . ^ew 

1^1. Nunc iormtpeluncaPhoni, Did alwaies soar, beating his iron 

ProdoUeque bUinguis.^ See the wing^ 

personifications of Phonos Mur- Horror is personified In Par. 

der, and Procfote* Treason, in Lost, b. iv. 989. in the figure of 

Fletchers Puiple Island, c. vii. Satan 

^' ^\r ?"^ . ^l^iS^'^^'S* P*^ Hi. Itaturc reach'd the Bky. and on 
was published in 1€33. Milton s hig crett 

was written in 1626. This cave Sat horror pium'd* . 
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Et Phonos, et Prodotes; nulloque eequente per antrum, 
Antrum horrens, scopulosubd, atrum feralibus umbris, 
Diffugiunt sontes, et retro lumina vortunt : 
Hos pugiles Romas per sscula longa fideles 155 

Evocat antistes Babylonius, atque ita fatur. 

Finibus occiduis circumfusum incdit aequor 
Gens exosa mihi ; prudens Datura negavit 
Indignam penitus nostro conjungere mundo : 
Illuc, sic jubeo, celeri contendite gressu, 160 

Tartareoque leves difflentur pulvere in auras 
Et rex et pari ter satrapaB, scelerata prc^ago: 
£t quotquot fidei Icaluere <^pidine verae, 
Consilii: ^tioios ftdfeibete, operisque ministros. 
Finierat, rigidi cupide paruere gemeHi. 165 

Intere^ longo ^ctens curvamine coelos 
Despicit aetherea dominus qui fulgumt arce, 
Yanaque perversas ridet conamina turbce, 
Atque sui cau^am populi vc^et ipse tueri. 

Esse ferunt spatium, qua distat ab Aside terra 170 
Fertilis Europe, et spectat Mareotidas undas ; 

154. D^ffMg^f sontes, &c.] dally from a youth of seven* 

-There isgreat poetry and strength teen. But Milton might fiurly 

of imagination in supposing that defend himself^ by reading « as 

Murder and Ti^ason often fly as the v consonant^ for which there 

alarmed from the inmost recesses are authorities, 

of their own horrid cavern^ look- I66. '^^ango fletUm curva-' 

ing back, and thinking them- tmne coslos^ See Comus^ t. 

selves pursued* 1015. 

156. Evocc^ antistes Bdh^lo- where Uie Um'd wdkin slow doUi 
nms, &c.] The pope. The ad- lend. 

^««. ^«?",/?J^^^*l°". ^.f Virgil, But Ovid has a like contexture, 
^n. 1.67. "Gens inimicamihi, with a different idea. Metam. 

tSl ,,.- • vi. 64. Of a rainbow. 

lo5. ""-paruere gemellL] In 

paruere IB a f^lse quantity^ yet lnfi««« ingena loi^gum cunrsmioe 

very excusable amidst so much ccdmn. 

good poetry and expression^espe- 171. '^Mareotidas undas }] Ma- 
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Hie turris posita est Titaoidos ardua Fmnae 

iErea, lata, soaaos, rutilis viciDior astris 

Quam superimpositum velAthos vel Pelion.Ossaa. 

Mille fores aditusque patent, tdtidemqtie fenestrse, 175 

Amplaque per tetiues translucent atria muros : 

Excitat hie varios plebs agglomerata susiirros ; 

Qualiter instrepitant circum miilctralia bombis 

Agmina muscarum, ant texto per ovilia junco, 

Dum Canis aestivum cceli petit ardua culmen. iso 

Ipsa quidem sumitia sedet ultrix matris in area, 

Auribus innumeriis dm^um caput eminet olii, 

Queis sonitum esiguum trahit, atque levissima captat 

Murmura, ab extremis patuli confinibus orbis. 

Nee tot, Aristoride servato idique juvencae iS5 

Isidos, immiti volvebas lumina vultu, 



reotis is a la^e lake in Egypt* Imageries and tabernades 

eonnected by many smaU chan- \ "^J'?* "^^ /«« *^ mnda^a 

nel8 with the Nile. See Ovid, ^ *^^ fellm ,n ferete .nowes, &c 

Metam. is. 772- But Chaucer seems to have men- 

17S. Hie turris poriia est, &c.l tioned the numerous windows as 
The general model of this Tofver ornaments of the architecture of 
of Fame is Ovid> Melam. xii. dp. the House, rather than with Mil- 
Milton has retouched and varies ton's allegorical meaning* 
gated Ovid's imagery. In the 177, Not to copy Ovid too 
figure of his Fame, however, perceptibly, Milton adopts this 
o^r author adverts to Virgil. See comparison from Hoxner, which 
the next note. And notes on v, is here very happily and elegantly 
174, 175, 177, «07. applied. U. ii. 4®. " H»n ^w- 

Ibid. Tiianidos'] Ovid has Th " M^r, &c." See Par. Eeg. iy. U. 

tanida Circen, Metam. xiv. 376. ,. ^ . ««.^ a# hL. s« .i«»— . *im» 

Agam, xiii. 968. -Fflm« 18 the About ttie wine ?«», &c 
sister of Cacus and Enceladus, 

two of the Titans, Mn. iv. 179. See also II. xvi. 641. 

174. Quam superimpositum vel Chaucer, in the sattie argu- 

Athos, &c] Chauoer^s House of ment, has the outlinb of the 

Fame stands on a rock, hig^ same comparison, H. F. iiL 4S1. 

than any in Spain. H. F. b.-in. 27. , ^^^^ ^ n^ise approchin bUvc, 

175; ^^ottdemque fenestras^] That fareth as bees don in an hive 



From Chaucer, H. F. b. iii. 101. Against ther time of outflying» &c« 
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Lumina non unquam tacito nutantia somno, 

Lumina subjectas late spectantia terras^. 

Istis ilia solet loca luce carentia saepe 

Perlugtrare, etiam radianti i'mpervia soli : . 190 

Millenisque loquax auditaque visaque Unguis 

Cuilibet efFundit temeraria ; veraque meodax 

Nunc minuit, modo confictis sermonibus auget. 

Sed tamen a nostro meruisti carmine laudes 
Fama, bonum quo non aliud veracius uUumi 195 

Nobis digna cani, nee te noiemorasse pigebit 
Carmine tarn longo ; servati scilicet Angli 
OfBciis, vaga diva, tuis, tibi reddimus aequa. 
Te Deus, aetemos motu qiii temperat ignes, 
Fulmine prsemisso alloquitur, terraque treniente : edo 
Fama siles ? An te latet impia Papistarum 
Conjurata cohors in meque meosque Britannos, 
Et nova sceptrigero caedes meditata lacobo ? 

Nee plura, ilia statim sensit mandata Tonantis, 
Et satis ante fugax stridentes iiiduit alas, . 205 

Induit et variis exilia corpora pluinis ; ' ' 

Dextra tubam gestat Temesaeo ex aere sonoram. 
Nee mora, jam pennis cedentes remigat auras, . 



200. Hie voice of God is pre-> the Tyrrhene . sea, fampus for 

cedisd by thunders and. earth- its brass. See Odyss.J.^ 183. 

quakes. This is in the style of And Ovid, Metam. xv. 707-MjI- 

Faradise Lost. ton has the epithet from Ovid, 

207. Dextra tnham gestat Te- Medicam. Fac.,41. 

mesoio extBresonoram.-] Her bra- £» ^^^^^^ aUquis r«««tf«^ove. 

zen trumpet is from Chancer, rit cBm* 

y^hich .is Jurni^^^^^ 208. ^^am pennis cedentes re^ 

U.l'.b. m.S47.. , migatavras,] See Ad J. Rousium, 

. What dia this Moim, but he V. 45. 

Toke out his blake trompe of bras, -^Vehique superam . • 

*^* InJoviaaulamrtmfge'penna, 

TemesQ is a city on the coast of This metaphor first oci^urs in 
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Atque parum estcarsu celeres praevertepe nubes ; 
Jam ventos, jam solis equos post terga reliquit : qio 
£t primo Angliacas, solito de more, per urbes 
Ambiguas voces, incertaque murmura spargit : 
Mox arguta dolos, et defestabile vufgat 
Proditionis opus, nee non facta horrida dictu, 
Authoresque addit sceleris, hec garrula caecis 215 

Insidiis loca structa silet ; stupuere relatis, 
Et pariter juvenes, pariter tremuere puellee, 
Effoetique senes pariter, tantaeque ruinae 
Sensus ad aetatem subito penetraverat omnem: 

Attamen ifiterea populi miserescit ab alto . 9,^0 

iEthereus pater, et crudelibus obstitit ausis 
Papicolum ; capti poenas raptantur ad acres : 
At pia thura Deo, et graii solvuntur honores ; 
Compita laeta focis genialibus omnia fumant ; 
Turba choros juvenilis agit: Quintoque Novembris 255 
Nulla dies toto occurrit celebratior anno. 

In obitum ProssuUs Eliensis.* Anno iEtatis I7. 

ADHUC madentes rore squalebarit genae, 
Et sicca nondum lamina 



iGschylus^ Agamemiu v. 53. Of 
vultures. 

Alarum remigiit renUgantes^ 

For classical instances of the 
Remigium alarum, see Heinsius 
on Ovid, Art. Amator, ii. 45. 
Drakenborch on Sil. Ital. xii. 
98* Dante turns Oars into Wings. 
Infem. C. xxvi. 1«1. " De' remi 
'' facemmo ale.** 

S20. Attamen interea, Sec] We 
are'disappoihted at this abrupt 
ending* after curiosity and at- 



tention had been excited by the 
introduction of the goddess Fame 
Tivitb so much pomp. But young 
composers are eager to dispatch 
their work. Fanie is again exbi« 
bited in the next p6em> written 
also at seventeen. 

* Nicholas Feiton» Bishop of 
£ly^ died Octob. 5, I626, not 
many days after Bishop An- 
drewes, before celebrated. Felton 
had been also. Master of Pem- 
broke Hall. 
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Adhuq liqiientis. imiMB tiHg^ant salis, 

Quern nuper efiudi phis, 
Dum moesta charo justa persolvi rpgo 5 

W4ntoniensis Pradwlis.. 
Cum centilinguis Fama, ptoh ! semper mali 

Cladisque vera nuntia, 
Spargit per urbes divitis Britanniap, 

Populosqqe Neptuno satos, 1 10 

Cessisse morti, et ferreis sororibtis, 

Te, generis humani decus, 
Qui rex sacrorum ilia fuisti in insula 

Quas nomen Anguillae tenet 
Tunc inquietum pectus ira protinus 15 

EbuUiebat fervida, 
Tumulis potentem saepe devovens deam : 

Nee vota Naso in Ibida 
Concepit alto diriom pectore ; 

Graiusque vates parcius 20 

Turpem Lycambis execratus est dolum, 

Sponsamque Neobolen suam. 
At ecce diras ipse dum fimdo graves, . . 

Et imprecor neci necem, 
Audisse tales videor attonitus sonos 35 



14. QjMB noftMn AnguUla ieuetJ] lochus, md afterguards gave her 

]^lyi so called from its abund- to another. See Ovid's Ibis^ v. 

^nce of eels. Mr. Bowie cites 54. . 

Capgrave^ ^' Locus ille sive 22. Neobolen is substituted 

'' csenobium a.copia anguilla^ wtUiput. authority for Neobulen. 

'' ruiQ Hily modo nuncupatur.** In making the last syllable of 

Vit. Sanct. f. 141. b. Capgrave temere v. 29. short, Milton is 

wrote about 1440. justiped ,not only by aiialogyj 

20. Archilochus, who killed but by the only atUiiority which 

Lycambes by the severity of his can' be produced^ and as such to 



iambics. Lycambes had espoused be admitted, that of 3eneca 
his daughter Neobule to Archi* Hippp« 399. and 1^44. Syfimums. 
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Leni, ^ub aura, flamine: 
Caecos furores pone, pone vitream 

Bilemque, et irritas niinas: 
Quid temere violas non nbcenda numina, 

Subitoque ad iras percita ? so 

Non est, ut arbitraris elusus miser, 

Mors atra Noctis filia, 
Erebove patre creta, sive Erinnye, 

Yastove nata sub Chao : 
Ast ilia coelo missa stellato, Dei 35 

Metises ubique coUigit ; ' 

Animasque mole camea reconditas 

In lucem et auras evocat ; 
Ut cum fugaces excitant Horse diem 

Themidos Jovisque filiae ; 40 

Et sempiterni ducit ad vultus patris : 

At justa raptat impios 
Sub regna furvi luctuosa Tartari, 

Sedesque subterianeas. 
Hanc ut vocantem laetus audivi, cito 45 

Foedum reliqui carcerem, 
Volatilesque faustus inter milites 

Ad astra sublimis feror: 
Vates ut otim raptus ad coelum senex 

Auriga currus ignei. ^ 50 

Non me Bootis terruere lucidi 

Sarraca tarda frigore, aut 
Formidolosi Scorpionis brachia, 

Non ensis Orion tuus. 



40. Orpheus^ H7BI11. See also. Hesiod's Theogony. 

«Ae«<^iry«rieff etfuitf Hi^t Znvos «»»». And Ovid, Metam. ii. 118. Fast. 

r»f. i- 12^« 
VOL. IV. Z 
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Praetervolavi fuigidi solis globum, 

Longeque sub pedibus deam 
Vidi triformem, dum coercebat suos 

Frsenis dracanes aureis. 
Erraticorum siderum per ordines, 

Per lac teas vehor plagas, 
Velocitatem saepe miratus novam ; 

Donee nitentes ad fores 
Ventum est Olympi, et regiam crystallinam, et 

Stratum sniaragdis atrium. 
Sed hie tacebo, nam quis eiTari queat, 

Oriundus humano patre, 
Amoenitates illius loci ? Mihi 

Sat est in aeternum frui. 
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Naturam non pati senium J^ 

HEU, quam perpetuis erroribus acta fatiscit 

Avi mens hominum, tenebrisque immersa profundis, 



58. Frcenis dracones aureis.] 
See II Pens, v, 59. 

62. Donee nitenles ad JoreSf 
&c.] Milton's natural disposition^ 
so conspicuous in the Paradise 
Lost, and even in his Prose 
Works, for describing divine 
objects, such as the bliss of the 
saints, the splendour of heaven, 
and the music of the angels, is 
perpetually breaking forth in 
some of the earliest of his 
juvenile poeras. And here more 
particularly in displaying the 
glories of heaven, which he 
loeally represents, and clothes 
with the brightest material de- 
corations, his fancy, to say 
nothing of the Apocalypse, was 
aided and enriched with descrip- 



tions in romances. By the way, 
this sort of imagery, so much 
admired in Milton, appears to 
me to be much more practicable 
than many readers seem to sup- 
pose. 

6S, See notes on Par. L. iii. 
482. 

a. 

"* This was an academical 
exercise, written in l628, to 
oblige one of the Fellows of 
Christ's college. ^' Quidam sedium 
** nostrarum Sodus, qui Comitirs 
'^ hi^ce academicis in Qisputa- 
tione philosophica fesponsurus 
erat, carmina super qusestioni- 
*' bus pro more amnuo compo- 
" nenda, prsetervecti^s ipse jam 
'' diu leviculas illiusmodi nugas^ 
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Oedipodioniain vdtvitsub pectol-e nocteni ! 
Quae vesatia siiis metiri facta deortim 
Audet, etincjdas. leges adamants perenni 
Assimilare sUis, nitlloque soltibile da^clo 
Consilium Mi perkuris alligat hbiis. 

Ergone marceseet suldantibiis obsita rugis 
Naturae fades, et rerum publicajBktei^ 
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'' et rebus seiiis intentior^ forte 
^^ mese puerilitati commisit.*' 
Milton's Letter to A. Gill, dat. 
Cambridge, Jul. 2, l628, Epist. 
Fam.. Prose Works, ii. 5^, They 
were printed, not for sale, and 
sent to his- late schoolmaster at 
Saint Paul's, .Alexander Gill, 
aforesaid. For he adds, *' Haec 
^^ quidem typis ddnata ad te 
'' misi, utpote quern norifti 
rerum poeticarum judicem 
acerrimum* et mearum can- 
^' didissimum, &c.*' ' It is still 
a custom at Cambridge, to print 
the comitial verses accompany- 
ing the public disputations. 
What a curiosity would be the 
sheet with Milton's copy ! 

To be able to write a Latin 
verse called Verdjicari/ was 
looked upon as a high accom- 
plishment in the dark ages. 
This art they sometimes applied 
to their barbarous philosophy: 
and the practice gave rise to the 
Tripos Verses at Cambridge, and 
the Carmina Quadragesimali/i at 
Oxford. From such rode begin- 
nings is elegance derived. 

8. " There prevailed in Mil- 
** Ion's time," saya Dr. Johnson, 
an opinion, that the world 
was in its decay, that neither 
*^ tr^es nor animals had the 
** height or bulk of their prede- 
'< cessors, &c.'* This opinion is. 
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with great learning and in- 
genuity, refused in a book notif 
very little known, " An Apology 
" or Declaration of the Power 
" and Providenpe of God in the 
*' Government of the World," by 
Dr. George Hakewill, London, 
fol, 16S5« The first who. ventured 
to propagate it ini this country 
was Dr. Gabriel Goodman, Bp. of 
Gloucester » and author of a book 
entitled "' The Fall of Man, or 
the Coxruption of Nature 
proved by Natural Reason.** 
Lond. 4to. I6l6, and 1624. See 
Athen. Oxon, Note signed H. 
Lives of the Poets, ed. 1794?. 

ifke <i»t edition of Dr. Hake- 
wilPs book wasr published in 
l6^7f the year preceding the 
date of Mllt»n*8 poem. Todd^ 
And from this pqem Mr. Todd 
and Dr. Symmons conclude, 
against Dr. Johntoni t^t Milton 
was free from prepossessions 
like those w hich Hakewill com- 
bated. Dr. J. however wits allud- 
ing to P. L. ix. 44. 

—unless an age too kite, or cold ' 
Climate, or years, .dain|> my inund«d 
wing, &c. 

But no poetical expl-essions of 
this kind, nor even an entire 
College Exercise, can prove what 
Milton*s real opinions wolt» on 
either side. , E. 
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Omniparum contracta uterum stenlescet ab.<9evo? la^ 
£t se fassa senem, male certis passibus ibit 
-Sidereum tremebunda caput? Num tetra vetustas, 
Annorumque aeterna fames, sqg^lorque Mtusque, 
Sidera vexabunt? Ad et insatiabile Tempus . 
Esuriet Coetupi, rapietque in viscera patrem? 15 

Heu, potuitne suas imprudens Jupit^i: arces ' 

Hoc contra munisse nefas, et Temporis isto 
Exemisse malo, gyrosque dedisse perennes? 
Ergo.erit ut quandoque sono dilapsa tremendo. 
Convex! tabulata ruant, atque obvius ictu 20 

Stridat uterque polus, superaque ut Olympius aula 
Decidat, horribilisque retecta Gorgone Pallas.; 
Quails in iEgeam proles Junonia Lemnon 
Deturbata sacro cecidic de limine coeli ? 
Tu quoque, Phoebe, tui casus imitabere nati ; 25 

Praecipiti curru, subitaque ferere ruina 
Pronus, et extincta fumabit lamp^de Nereus, . 
Et dabit attonito feralia sibila ponto. 
Tunc etiam aerei divulsis aedibus Haemi 
Dissultabit apex, imoque allisa barathro so 

Terrebunt Stygium dejecta Ceraunia Ditem, 
In superos quibus usus erat, fraternaque bella. 
At pater omnipotens, fundatis fortius astris, 
Consuluit rerum summae, certoque peregit 
Pondere fatorum lances, atque ordine summo 55 

Singula perpetuumjussii servaretenorem. 
Yolvitur hinc lapsu mundi rota prima diurno ; 
Baptat et ambitos socia Vertigine co&los. 

23. Qualis in Mgeam, &c.] See f' lum, &c" And Par. Lost, 
above. El. vi. 81. ",Sic doclt i. 740, ^$ee the note Far, L. i. 
" am issutn pro/eji Junoiiia cce- 746. 
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I'ardiof baud tolito Saturnus, et acer ut olim 

Fiilmineum rutilat cristata casside Mavors. 40 

Floridus aeternum Phoebus juvenile comsca^ 

Nee fovet effoetas loca pter declivia terras 

Devexo tembneDeus ; sed semper amica 

Luce potens, eadem curritper signa rotarum. 

Surgit odoratis pariter formosus ab Indis, 45 

^thereum pecus albenti qui cogit Olympo, 

Mane vocans, et serus agens in pascua cob ; 

Temporis et gemino dispertit regna colore. 

Fulget, obitque vices alterno Delia cornu, 

Caeruleumque ignem paribus complectitur ulnis. 50 

Nee variant elementa fidem, solitoque fragore 

Lurida perculsas jaculantur fulmina rupes. 

Nee per inane furit leviori murmure Corns, 

Stringit et armiferos aequali horrore Gelonos 

Trux Aquilo, ^piratque hyemem, nimbosque volutat. ^5 

Utque solet, Siquli diverberat ima Pelori 

Rex maris, et rauca circ'umstrepit aequora concha 

Oceani Tubicen, nee vasta mole minorem 

^geona ferunt dorso Balearica cete. 

Sed neque, Terra, tibi saecli vigor ille vetustT 60 

Priscus abest, servatqu^ suum Narcissus odorem, 

Et puer ille suum tenet, et puer ille, decorem, 

Phoebe, tuusque, et, Cypri, tuus ; nee ditior olim 

Terra datum sceleri celavit montibus aurum 



63. Hyacinth the &vourite See El. v. 77. And Comus, v. 

boy of Phoebus^ Adonis of Venus. 7I 8* 

Both, like Narcissus, converted , . 

iDwnowera. , . , . She hutcht th' all.worshipp'd ore, &c. 
o4. Terra datum sceleri celavtt 

montibus aurum Again, ibid. 732. 

Conscia, vel sub aquis gemmas.] —And th* unsought diamonds 

Z3 
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CoDscia, vel sub aquis genunas. Sic depique in 
' aevum $5 

Ibit cunctarum series justissima rerum ; 
Donee flamma orbem popiilabitur ultima, late 
Circumplexa polos, et vasti cuhnjna gqsU; 
Ingentique rogo flagrabit machina mundi.* 

De Idea Platonica quemadmodum Aristoteies 

inlellexit.'^ 

DiCITE, sacrorum praesides nemorum dea^,. 

Tuque O noveni perbeata numinis 

Memoria m»ter, quseque in immenso procul 

Antro recumbis otiosa iEternitas, 

Monumenta servans, et ratas leges Jovis, ^ 

Coelique fastos atque ephemeridas f)eum ; 

Would 80 imblaze the forehead of the " intuitively considered. De- 

• d^ep, &c. « signed for forty nine Parts, 
64. Probably he recollected " &c. by Gabriel John, En- 
Horace, Od. iii. iii. 49. *' riched with a faithful] account 

Aunim irrepertum, et sic meUus si. " of his ideal voyage, and illus- 

tum, " trated with poems by several 

Cum terra celat. ** hands.; as likewise with othw 

^' ^' strange things, not insufFer- 

* This poem is replete with " ably clever, nor furiously to* 
fanciful and ingenious allusions. '* the purpose. Printed in the 
It has also a vigour of expres- " year One thousand seven hun- 
sion, a dignity of sentiment, " dred et caetera." 12mo. *See 
and elevation of thought, rarely p« 17. • 

found in very young writers. 3. This^ is a sublime personi* 

fication of Eternity. And there 

t I find this poem inserted at is great reach of imagination in 

full length, as a specimen of un- one of the conceptions which 

intelligible metaphysics, in a follows, that the original ar^he- 

scarce little book, of universH type of Man may be a huge' 

burlesque, -much in tlie manner giant, stalking in some vemote 

of Tom Brown, seemingly pub' unknown region of the earth, 

lished about the year 1715, and and lifting his head «o high as 

entitled, ** An Essay towards the to be drisMed by the gods, &c. 

'' Theory of tb^ mlelligible world v. 21. 
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Quis ille primus, cujus ex: iitiagiiie 

Natura solers finxit humaDum genus, 

iEternus, incorruptus, sequeeviis pcJo, 

Uuusque et univ^sus^ exemplar Dei ? - ib 

Haud ille Palladis gemellus inn ubae 

Interna proles insidet menti Joyis ; 

Sed quamlibet natura sit communior, 

Tamen seorsus extat ad morem unius, 

Et, mira, certo stringitur spatio loci : 15 

Sen sempiternus ilie siderum comes 

Coeli pererrai ordines decemplicis, 

Citimnmve terris incolit liince globum : 

Sive inter animas corpus adituras. sedens, 

Obliviosas torpet ad Lethes aquas : so 

Sive in remota forte terrarum plaga 

Incedit ingens hominis archetypus gigas, 

Et diis tremendus erigit celsum caput, 

Atlante major portitore siderum. 

Non, cui proftindum daecitas lumen dedit, 35 

Dircaeus augur vidit hunc alto sinu ; 

11. Haud ilk Palladis'gemellus 16. The t in sempit^nus is un« 

innuba, &c.] '' This aboriginal questionably long. Syyimtms. 

/' Man^ the twin-brother of the . 17. In another plade^ lie makeB 

virgin Pallas, does not remain the heaven ninefold. 
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in the brain of Jupiter where 18. That part of the raocm's 

''he was generated; but, al- <»1» nearest the earth. 

" though partaking of Man'a 19. See Virgil, ^n. vi. 713. . 

'' common nature, stjill exists _Anim«, quibus altera fato 

/'soniewhere by himself, m a Corpora debentur,Lethiii»dftimiinis 

*' state of singleness and abstrac- undam, 

'' tion, and in a determuiat^ ^lemos latices et longa oblivia po- 

*' place. Whether among die ' **"'' 

'^ stars, &c.'' But this is Plato's philosophy, 

19. ^' Quamlibet ejus natura Phaed. Opp. 1500. p. 40a C.fc^. 

*^ tft communior,*' that is, coni» 1. 

munis, 25, Tiresias of Thebes. 

15.**Et (rejrmiraO<*5rto, &c." . . 

Z 4 
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Non hunc silente noot^ Pleiones nepoa 
Vatum sagaci praepes qstendit choro; . 
Non hunc sacerdos novit Assyrius, licet 
Longos vetusti commemoret atayos Nini, 
Priscumque Belon, inclytumque Osiridem. 
Non ille trine gloriosus nomine 
Ter magnus Hermes, ut sit arcani sciens, 
Talem reliquit Isidis cultpribus. 
At tu, perenne ruris Academi decus, 
(Haec monstra si tu primus induxti scholis) 
Jam jam poetas, urbis exules tuae, 
Revocabis, ipse, fabulator maximus ; 
Aut institutor ipse migrabis foras. 



30 



35 



Ad.Patrem* 

PJ UNC mea' Pierios cupiam per pectora fontes 
Irriguas torquere vias, totumque per ora 



27. — Pleiones tiepos] Mer- 
cury. Ovid, EpisU Heroid. xv. 
62. ' 

Atlantis magni Pkionesque nepot* 

29* Nim huTtc sacerdos novit 
Assyrius,'] Sanchoniathon, the 
eldest of the proi&ne historians. 
His existence is doubted by Dod- 
well, and other writers. 

33. Ter magnus Hermes,] Her- 
mes Trismegistus* an Egyptian 
philosopher, who lived soon after 
Moses. See II Pens. v. 88. 
f' With //irictf-grca< Hermes, &c." 

35. At tu, perenne, &c.] You, 
Plato, who expelled the poets 
from your republic, must now 
bid them return, &c. See Plato*s 
Timssus and Protagoras. Plato 
and his followers communicated 
their notions by emblems, fables. 



symbols, parables, allegories, and 
a variety of mystical representa- 
tions. Our author characterises 
Plato, Par, Reg. b. iv. 295. 

The next to faUing fell and sniooth 
conceits, 

* According to Aubrey, Mil- 
ton*s father, although a scrivener, 
was not apprenticed to that trade : 
he was bred a scholar and of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and diat 
he took to trade in consequence 
of being disinherited. Milton 
was therefore writing to his fa- 
ther in a language which he 
ufiderstood. Aubrey adds, that 
he was very ingenious, and de- 
lighted in music, in which he 
instructed his son John. MS. 
Ashm. ut supr. See note on 
V. (j6. below.' 
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Volvere laxatum gemino de vertice. rivum ; 
Ut tenues oblita sonos audacibus alis 
Surgat in officiitm venerandi Muaa parentis. 5 

Hoc utcunque tibi gmtum, pater optime, carmen 
<£x]guum medttatur opus : nee novimtis ipsi 
Aptius a nobis quae possint tnunera donis 
Res^ondere tuis, quamvis nee thaxima poBsint 
Respondere tuis, nedum ut par gratia :doiJis. 10 

Esse queat, vacuis quee redditur arida verbis. 
Sed tamen haec nostros ostendit pagina census, 
Et quod habemus opum cbarta numeravimus ista, 
Quae mihi sunt nullae, nisi quas dedit aurea Clio, 
Quas mihi semoto somni peperere sub antro, 15 

Et nemoris laureta sacri Pamassidies umbrae. 

. Nee tu vatis opus divinum despice carknen. 
Quo nihil aathereos ortus, et semina coeli, 
Nil magis humanam commendat origine meatem, 
Sancta Prometheae retinens vestigia flammae. 20 

Carmen amant superi, tremebundaque Tartara carmen 
Ima ciere valet, divosque ligare profuudos, 
Et triplici duro Manes adamante coercet. 
Carmine sepositi retegunt arcana futuri 
Phoebades, et tremulae pallentes ora Sibyllas ; 25 

16. Read Parnessid. See note And made Hell grant what love did 
dn V. 92. Mans. ^^ 

17. tiere b^ins a fine pane- And below, of Orpheus^ v. 54. 
gyric on poetry. where see die note. 

. 21. — tremebundaque Tartara 2$, Phcshadea,'] The pmstr. 

carmen esses of Apollo's temple at Del-^ 

Ima ciere valet, ftivosque %are phi, who always delivered their 

profundos, oracles in verse. Our author 

Et tripUci duro Manes adamante here recollected, the Ion of JSuri- 

coercet."} pides. To Phemonoe, one of the 

As in II Pens. v. 106. most cel^rated of these poetical 

Such notes as warbled to the string ladies, the Greeks mrere indebted 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, &r heiuiineters. Others . found 
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Carolina sacrificus solletines pangit ad aras^ 

A urea seu sternit motaDtem coriKia tauruai ; 

Sed cum fata sagax fiimantibus abdita fibris > 

Consulit; et tepidis Partm^x scrutatur in extis.^ 

Nos etiam patrmm tunc cum repetetnw Olympum, so 

iEternaeque monee stabunt immobiiis eevi ; 

Ibimus sturatis per coeli templa coronis, 

Dulcia su^viioquo sooiantes carmina plectra, 

Astra quibus, geniinique poli convexa sonabunt. 

Spiritus et rapidos qui ciroinat igneus orbes, ss 

Nunc quoque sid^eis intercinit ipse choreis 

Immortale snelos, et inens^rrabile carmen ; 

Torrida dum rutilus compescit sibila serpep«, 

Demissoque ferox gladio mansuescit Orion ; 

Stellarum nee sentit onus Maurusius Atlas. * 40 

Carmina regales epuias ornare sotebant^ 

Cum nondum luxus, vastseque immensa vorago 

Nota gulae, etmodico spumabat coena Lyaeo. 

Turn de mdre sedens festa ad convivia vates, 

jEsculea intonsos redimitus ab arbore crimes, 45 

Heroumque actus, imitandaque gesta canebat, 

Et chaos, et positi late fundamina mundi, 

Reptante^que deos, et alentes numina glandas; 

Et nondum >Etneo quaesitum fulmen ab antro. 

Denique quid vocis modulamen inane juvabit so 



it more commodious to sing in 
the specious obscurity of the 
Pindaric measure. Homer is 
siaid to have borrowed many lines 
from the responsesof the priestess 
Daphne^ daughter of Tiresias, 
tl was suspected/ that persons 
of distinguished abilities in poe-* 
tiry were secretly f^aced i^ar the 



oracular tripod, who immedi- 
ately clothed tiie answer in a 
metrical form, which was almost 
as soon conveyed to the priestess 
in* waiting. Phcebas is a word in 
Ovid. See our author^ above. 
El. vi. 73. 

37- Immortale nielofg &c.] See 
Lycadas> v. 176. . 
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Verborum seaif^usqiie vacans, nuiuerique loquacil ? 
Silvestres decet iaite chores, non Orphea cantus, 
Qui tenuit fluvios, €t quercubufi addidit aures. 
Carmine^ non cithara ; simulafihriaque functa canendo 
Compulit in lacrymas : habet has a carmine laudes. 55 

Nee tu perge, precor, sacras contemnere Musas, 
Nee vanas inopesque puta, quarum ipse peritus 
Munere, mille sonois tiumerod componis ad aptos, 
Millibus et vocem modulis variare c^noram 
Doctus, Arionii roerito sis nominis haeres. go 

Nunc tibi quid mirum, si me genuisse poetam 
Contigerit, chare si tam prope sanguine juncti, 
Cognatas artes j stiidiumque affine sequamur ? • 
Ip9e volens Phoebus se dispertire duobus, 
Altera dona mibi, dedit altera dona parenti; 65 

Diyiduumque Deum, genitorque puerque, tenemu's. 



52. He alludes to the Song of Here we have, 
Orpheus, in ApoUonius Rhooius, 
1. 277. . He *' sung of Chaos to 
" the Orphean lyre," Par. Lost, 
b. in. 17* See also Onomacritus/ 
Argon. V. 438. 

53.. '—quercubus addidit aures,] 
So also of Orpheus, Par, Lost, 
b. vii. 35. 



—Where woods and rocks bad ears 
To rapture. 

-54. — sitntdachraquefuncta] So 
o£ Orpheus, going qown to hell, 
Ovid, Metam. x. 14. 

Perque leves populos» simniacraque 
functa sepulcris'y &c. ' 

Our author adds, *^ Compulit in 
'* lacf^mas." So Ovid, cpntiiia- 
ing the same story^ ibid. 45. 

Turn prlmum lacrytnis vic^arum car- 
mine fama est 
£umenidum maduisae genas est^ &c. 



Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek. 

See above, at v. 22. 

66', Dividuumque Deum, geni* 
torque puerque, tenemus,'] The 
topic of persuasion is happily 
gfelected. Dividuus our author 
hds twice Anglicised itt Paradise 
Lost, b. vii. 382. ^\Tiere see' the 
note. And again^ b. xii'. 85. 

Milton's fa^er was* well skilled 
in music. Philips says, ttiat he 
composed an In nomine of forty 
parts, for which he was hbnoured 
with a gold 6faain and medal by 
a Polish prince, to whom he pre- 
sented it. ' He "is mentibned by 
Wood in his manuscript History 
of English Musicians. " John 
" Milton, a musician livinge in 
" the reigne of Queene Elizabeth; 
'* James L Charles I. We have? 

some of his compositions inthe 
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Tu tamen lit simules: teneras odisse Camoen£3, 
Non odisseireor ; neque.enim, pater, ire:jitbel>as 
Qiia via lata patet, qua prcmior area liicri, 
-Certaque condeDdi ftilget spes aurea.nummi : 
Nee rapis ad leges, male custoditaque gentis : 
Jura, nee insulsMS damnas clampribus aures ; 



70 



** publiok Musicke Schoole at 
" Oxford.** MSS. Mus. Ashm. 
D. 19. 4to. Among the psalm 
^nes, published by Thomas Ra- 
venscroflin 1633, are many with 
the name of John Milton ; more 
particularly, that common one 
called York tune, the tenor part 
of which was such a favourite,' 
as to be used by nurses for a lul- 
laby, and as a chime-tune for 
churches. He has several. songs 
for hve voices, in " The Tears or 
*' lamentations of a sorrowfull 
'' soule, composed with musical 
'^ ayres and songs both for voices 
*' and divers instruments/' con- 
taining also compositions by Bird, 
Bull, Orlando Gibbons, Dowland 
the latanist, Ferabosco, Copera- 
rio, Weelks, Wilbye, and others 
the most celebrated masters of 
the. times, written and publitthed 
by Sir William Leighton, knight, 
a gentleman-pensioner, and a 
good musician, in l6l4. He has 
a madrigal for five voices, among 
the numerous contributions of 
the most capital performers, in 
the Triumphs of Oriana, pub- 
lished by Morley in l601i [See 
note on Comus, v. 495.] This 
collection is said to have been 
planned by the Earl of Notting- 
nam. Lord High Admiral -, who, 
with a view to sooth Queen Eli- 
zabeth's despair for the recent 
cpi.ecution of. Lord Essex by flat- 
tering he,r preposterous , vanity. 



gave for a prize-subrjept ' tp the 
best poets and musicians, whom 
he liberally rewarded, the beauty 
and accoinplisbments of his royal 
mistress, now a decrepit virgin 
on the brink of* sev(Etnty. >• But 
maiden queens are in perpetual 
blodm. 

Our authoi^s Either .seems also 
to have been a writer. For in 
the Register of the Stationers, 
Johil Bosby enters on Dec. 15, 
I6O8, " A Sixe fold Politician by 
" John Milton.*' A copy of this 
book is in the Bodleian library, 
which appears to have belonged 
to Burton, who wrote on Melan^ 
chofy. 

66. The '* Six-fold Politician- 
ought probably to be ascribed to 
John Milton, author of the As- 
trologaster. Hay ley, 

71 • He had Ovid in his head. 
Amor. i. xv. 5. 

Non me verbosas leges ediscere, nee 
me 
Ingrato vocem prostituisse foro, &c. 

He speaks with a like contempt 
for the study of the Law to 
Hartlib, Tract. Educat. " Some, 
*' allured to the Trade of Law, 
grounding their purposes not 
on the prudent and heavenly 
contemplation of justice and 
equity which was never taught 
" them, but on the promising 
and pleasing thoughts of liti- 
gious terms, fat contentions, 
and Sowing fees,** 
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Sed magis excultiam cupiens ditoscere .mentem^ . 

Me procul urbano strepif u, secessibus altis 

Abductum, Aoniae rjucuuda per otia ripae, 75 

Pbcebaeo later! comitemsiDis ire beatum. 

Officium chari taceo commune parentis, 

Me poscunt majora : tuo, pater optime, sumptu 

Cum mihi Roaiuleoe patuit facundia linguae, 

£t Latii veneres, et quae Jovis ora decebant so 

Grandia magniloquis elata vocabula Graiis, 

Addere suasisti quos jactat Gallia flores ; 

Et quam degeneri novus Italus ore loquelam 

Fundit, barbaricos testatus voce tumultus ; 

Quaeque Palaestinus loquitur mysteria vates. S5 

Denique quicquid habet coelum, subjectaque coelo • 

Terra parens, terraeque et coelo interfluus aer, 

Quicquiii et unda tegit, pontique agitabile marmor, . 



75. Aubrey, in BKlilton's manu- 
script Life, says, that he '^ was 
«' ten yeares old by his picture, 
f' and then a poet.'* The picture 
is that by Corneh\is Jansen. 

83. — novus lialus, &c.] Mil- 
ton was so well skilled in It^iHan^ 
that at Florence, the Crusca, an 
academy instituted for recovering 
and preserving the purity of the 
Florentine lanmajge, often con- 
sulted him on the critical niceties 
of that language. He tells Bene- 
detto Buonnaatteo, who was writ*> 
ing an Italian grammar, in a 
Latin Letter dated lat Florence, 
163^/ that although he had in- 
dulged in copious draughts of 
Roman and Grecian literature, 
yet that he came with a fresh 
eagerness and delight to the 
luxuries of Dante and Petrarch, 
and the rest of the Italian poets; 



and that Athens with its pellucid 
Ilissus, and Rome with its banks 
of the Tiber, could not detain 
him from the Amo of Florence, 
and the hills of Fesole. Prose 
Works, ii. 570. See also Fran^ 
cini's panegyric. His Italifip 
Sonnets shew that he was a mas- 
ter of the language. Dr. J<^n- 
son is of opinion, that Milton's 
acquaintance with the Italian 
writers may be discovered in his 
Lycidas, by the mixture of longcor 
and shorter verses, according to 
the rules of the Tuscan poetry, 

84. — barbaricos tesiatus voce^ 
iumuUm ;] The pure Roman lan^^ 
guage was corrupted by barbaric, 
or Gothic^ invaders. He adopts 
BarbaricHSt used by Virgil more 
than once, into English. Par. 
Lostj b. ii. 4. " Barbaric pearl 
"and gold." 
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Per te nosse licet, per te, si no8se libdMt : 
Dimotaque venit spectanda scientia nube, 90 

Nndaque qonspicuos inclinat ad oscala vultuSr 
Ni fugisse velim, ni sit libasse molestum. 

I nunci confer opes, quisquis malesanus avitas 
Austriaci gazas, Periianaque regna. praepptas. 
Quae potuit majora pater tribuisse, vel ipse 95 

Jupiter, excepto, donasset ut omnia, coelo ? 
Non potiora dedit, quamvis et tuta fuissent, 
Publica qui juveni commisit lumina nato, 
Atque Hyperionios currus, et fraena diei, 
£t circum undantem radiata luce tiaram. 100 

Ergo ego jam doctae pars quamlibet ima catervae, 
Victrices hederas inter, laurosque sedebo ; 
' Jamque nee obscurus populo miscebor inerti, 
Yitabuntque ocuios vestigia nostra profanos. 
Este procul vigiles curae, procul este querelae, 105 

Invidiaeque acies transverso tortilis hirquo, 
Saeva nee anguiferos exten,de calumnia rictus ; 
In me triste nihil foBdissima turba potestis. 
Nee vestri sum ji^ris ego ; securaque tutus 
Pectora, vipereo gradiar sublimit ab iciti. no 

At tibi, chare pater, postquam non aequa merenti 



9S. I nunc, confer opes, &cJ\ 
Ovid, Epist. Ueroid. xii. 204. 
/ nnnf^ Sisypfaias, improbe, confer opet, 

106. li^vidiceqfue acies transverso 
iortilis hirquo ,2 The best com- 
ment on this line is the following 
description of envy, raised to 
the highest pitch, in Par. Lost^ 
iv. 502. 

— Aside the Devil turnM 
For envy, yet with jealous leer malign 
EyM them askance. 



107- Anguiferoi nctM§ is cer- 
tainly an inaccurate expreesion. 
Calumnia i9> I feap^ the property 
of prose rather than of poetry. 
Many of Milton's expres8i<m8 in 
bis Latin poetns are not sup- 
ported by high classical authority. 
Symmons, 

109. Perhaps Milton might be 
juetified in lengthening the last 
syllable of ego^ as the ictus ot* 
the verse falls on it. Sy)nmons, 
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Posse referre datur, nee dona rependere factis,. 
Sit memorasse satis, repetitaque oiunera grata 
Percensere animo, fidaeque reponere menti. 

Et vos, O nostri, juvenilia carmina, lusus, 
Si modo perpetuos sperare audebitis aiinos, 
Et domini superesse rogo, lucenique tueri, 
Nee spisso rapient oblivia nigra sub Oreo ; 
Forsitan has laudes, decantatumque parentis 
Nomen, ad exemplum, sero servabitis aevo.* 
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Psalm CXIV.t 

Alyvmov Xixs ifjfjuov^ dn^dioc^ (ioi^Qccoopvvov , 



* Such , productions of true 
genius, with a naturatt and noble 
consciousness anticipating its own 
immortality, are seldom foxmd to 
fail. 

f Whoever will careftillj com- 
pare, this Psalm with Duport*s 
versiori» will find this of Milton 
far superior; for in Duport's ver- 
sion are many solecisms. *' Quod 
" infortunium, says Dawes very 
^' candidly, in ceeteros itidem 
*' quosque, qui a sseculis recen- 
V tioribus Greece scribere tenta- 
" runt, cadere dicendum est." 
Miscellan. p. 1. Dr. J. W'arton. 
Milton sent it to his friend 
Alexander Gill,- in return for an 
«l^^t copy of hendecasyllables. 
" Mttto itaque quod noh plane 
'* meum est, sed et vatis etiam 
'' illius vere divini, cujus hanc 
" oden altera aetatis septimana, 
'^ hallo c^rto aaimi proposito, 
" sed snbito nescio quo impetu. 



^ ante lucis exortum, ad Graeci 
'* carminis heroici legem, in le- 
^' ctulo fere concinnabam.*' He 
adds, '^ It is the first and only 
'* thing I have ever wrote in 
" Greek, since I left your school ; . 
*^ for, as you know, I am now 
'' fond of composing in Latin or 
^ English. They in the present 
/^age who write in Greek, are 
" singing to the deaf. Farewell, 
'* and on Tuesday next expect 
*' me in London among the book- 
^* sellers.*' Epist. Fam; Dec. 4, 
1 6S4. Prose Works, ii. 667. He 
was now therefore twenty-eight 
years old. In the postscript to 
Bucer on Divorce, he thus ex- 
presses his aversion to translation . 
Me who never could delight 
in long citations, much less in 
"whole traductions; whether it 
" be natural disposition or edu- 
" cation in me, or that my mo- 
*'' ther bore me a speaker of what 
" God mad^ mine own, and not 
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A9 ran fM>viO¥ tn^ otnov yifog wi^ *lovia. 
'El' ^8 hog Xaoltri f/tiytx, z^zlm fioLtriXBVBv, 

Kvf/uo^Ti iiXvfifivfi poSlui oi* u§* itrrvpiXl^fi 
*lgog *IojJav^5 vot) dgyvgouhu Ttiynf. 
*£» y o^ta ffxag&fMltn^ d^ugio'iA z\ov%o¥ro9 
'rig zgio) ff^^iyomng lurgo^^igf i» aX^rji. 

TiWfi <rvy\ alvoi idXc^traf viXatg ^x^yotX Ippcititrctg 

KvfMM'i slXvfJum po0ia)'f ri If dg\ i^TV<piXi^6fi^ 

*\gog *Iogidvff tot) dgyvgoesiiu TtjyfiP; 

TiTT ogso^ irKot,^6[Ml<nit d^stgiinu xKovucrhy 15 

T^ctioTBgoti r) i' dg vfJt,iJi,Bg dvutrzigrncoLT IgivvtHj 

Olot, Tagou (Tvgtyyi ^iXij vvo fATi7Bg$ agvig ; 

^iUo yala rgioviro^ 6eov ^Liykk ipcrvrzovrot^ 

Talo^ 6ioy rgiiovtr hvttrov tr^ioo^ ^IcrtraKiiaOi 20 

"Oj T$ K(ti \k (T'xi'Kdim voro^fMvg ^is fiogfjuvgovro^gy 

Kg^PflVT divaop mrgfig dvo iux^voitrtrfig* 

/ 
Philosophus ad regem quendam^ qui eum ignotum et 

insontem inter reos forte cnptum inscius damna- 
veratj rfjv ix) 6avdr^ vogivofispog^ heec subito misit. 

l2 ANA9 il oXifffig fjfti Tov iPvofMVi cvii tip dvigSv 
Aiipov oXcjg igdorapTCL^ tro^irof^rop itrdi xdgfiPOP 

"a translator." Prose Works, posed to Milton to translate 
voU i. ^93. It was once pro- Homer. 
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*In Efigiei ejus'\ Scuiptorem. 

• * . • 

AmA0EI ygy^a^fei ;^6ifi r^ifie fi^h ilzovot, 
Toy y ixru^ei»ro9 ovh, Imyvonsg, ^^Xo/, 



4. In edition 1645^ thus^ 

M«^ »vrms y i{ trura xV^f f*»^ 

The passage was altered^ as at 
present, in edition 1673. 

ft * ' 

* Added in the edition of 
l673* Newton. 

t Of Milton. 

X This inscription, a satire on 
the engraver, but happily con* 
eealed in an unknown tongue, is 
placed at the bottom of Milton's 
print, prefixed to Moseley's 
edition of these poems, 1645. 
The print is in an oval; at the 
angles of the page are the 
Muses Mdpomene^ Erato, Ura-^ 
nia, and Clio; and in a back- 
ffrouiid a lands<ai{>e with Shep- 
herdfi, evidently in alluiimi to 
Lycidas and L' Allegro. Con- 
wi6^B of the comeliness of his 
pei8<in, i^m which he i^rwards 
^linfated Adam, Milton could 
not ^elp expressing his re- 
aentmant at so palpable a dis- 
similitude. Salmasius, in his 
pefensip Regia, calls it com^ 
piulam imagmem, and declares 
that it gave him no disadvan- 

VOL. IV. 
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tageous idea of the figure of 
his antagonist. But Alexandei^ 
More having . laughed at this 
print, Milton replies in his 
Drfensio pro ie, *' Tu efligiem 
raei dissimiilimam, prefixam 
poematibvs vidisti. £go vero, 
si impulsu et ambitiohe librarii 
me imperito scalptori, pro- 

Eterea quod in nrbe alius eo 
elli tempore non erat, infabre 
scalpendum permisi, id me 
neglexisse potius earn rem 
arguebat, cujus tu mihi ni- 
mium cultum objicis." Prose 
Works, vol. ii. 567- Round it 
is inscribed Johannis MUtoni AngU 
Effigies anno wlaiis v^esimo 
primo. There was therefore some 
drawing or painting of Milton 
in l629> from which this engrav- 
ing was made in 1645, -eo belU 
tempore, when the civil war wab 
now begun. The engraver is 
William Marshall; who fVom 
the year 16S4, was often em- 
ployed by Mo8eley> Milton's 
booksell^; tQ engrave heads for 
books of poetry. One ' of these 
iieads ./was of Shakespeare, to 
his Poems in • 1640* Marshall's 
manner has sometimes- a neatness 
and adelicacy discernible through 
A a 
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inii«h laboured hardnesa. In the 
year 1670^ there was another 
plate of Milton hy Faithome, 
from a drawing in crayons by 
Faithome^ prefixed to his Jbiis- 
toiy of Britain^ with this legend, 
'^ Gul. Faithorne ad vi vum dehn. 
" et sculpsit. Joannis Miltoni 
I* effigies uEtat 62. 1670.** It 
is also prefixed to our autbgr^ 
Prose Works, in three volumes, 
1698. This is notJn F4udlonpe'8 
best manner. Between the two 

1>rints, hitherto mentioned, al- 
owing for the great difference 
of years, there is very little if 
any resemblance. This last was 
copied by W. PoUe, befcHre Mil* 
Ion's Logic, 1672. Afterwards 
hy J[tobert White ; and next by 
yertue^ one of his chief wcnrk^ 
in ITSil. There are four or five 
original pictures of our author. 
The first, a half length with a 
latoed ruff, is by Comolius Jansen, 
in l6lS, when he was only a 
bov of ten years old. It toad 
belonged to MiHon's widow, his 
third wife, wboUved in Chieabire. 
!Ehis was in the possesakm of 
Mr. 31iom«s HoIUs, having been 
'Pur:ehased at Mr. Charles Stan- 
Jlope's sale for thirty one guineas, 
in Juue, 1760. Lora Hmingtcm 
wishing to have the lot returnedt 
Mr. HoUis replied, ''bis.lord- 
^^ chip's whole .estate should not 
*' repurchase it." It W(ia {en- 
graved by J. S. Cipriani, in 
J760. Mr. Stanhope hon^ht it 
0£ the executors of MiltonVt 
jwidow for twenty guineas. The 
late Mr. HoUis, when his lodg- 
ings in Covent-garden were on 
fye, walked calmly out of the 
liouae with this picture by 
Jansen in his hand, neglecticg 
to secure any other portable 
(•rticle of value. 1 presume it • is 
now in the possession ^ Mr. 



Brand Hollis. £Tlbe pictipre .of 
Milton 1)y C. Jansen passed with 
.the rest of the H^lUs prdpeiity 
into the hands of Dr. Disnev, 
mho inherited also &<aa iMr. 
Brand a small silver seal with 
which Milton was accustomed 
to seal his letters. On the death 
of Foster, the husband of Milton s 
;grand-dew£(hte]%it paired through 
one intermediate band into me 
possesaiosi of ;i(r. T^ HoUis t^ 
1761. It bears Milto^*s .arms, 
ff^hich were argent, a spread 
eagle with two heads ^gule^ 
legged and beaked sable. Stftn* 
mons,2 (See Ad Patr. note, v. 
75.) Another, ^^fhifif^ ha4 jdso 
belonged to Milton's widow, is in 
the possession of :the Onslow 
family. This, which is not at 
all like Faithome's crayon-draw- 
ing, and by some is suspected 
not to be a portrait 'bf Miltoi^^ 
has been more than once en- 
graved by ^ertue^ who vin ^his 
first plate of it, dated 1^31, .an# 
in otners, makes Ute .fige «tF6Pty 
one. Tlijs has fbeoi ialsp ^en- 
graved iby Honbraken in 1741^ 
And by '.Cipriani. The irviff » 
muehiin ikbejMaat^tyle pfii^fio^ 
ii^ .ru&> about and.bofpre 16^ 
Hhe pipture is bandsouiqr .th^ 
the eogi^iiipg^. This^portraitiB 
'mentioned iq Aubreys miu)u- 
mript Life pf MiltoO> 16&1, «p 
4hen beloDgiAg ^o the D^idoii9[. 
And ^he .aays, " Meoi. .Write Mf 
V namein redleH^»mhifp*f^Uf^ 
" nbhich his tpid^ ,kgth ,^ 
^^ ptefierve . ihem." Vjertue, ii» .^ 
Xettcr toMr. (Christian thetet^ 
«Dgniver, intherBritish Muaeund, 
4ibout 17120, .{woposeB .tP ju»k 
Prior the po(|t, whether .tbove 
had not been Aipicture of Mlltop 
in the lateXord Dorset's. collect- 
tion^ The Duchess of Pordand 
has a miniatureofhiaJij^^ ivbep 
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ypung: the Ace ^^ a stem 
,^bo^^htfll)ness, an^, ^ta u^ Im 
jQwn expression, i^ severe in 
^outJjfi4 tWAty. Before Pedc's 
K^ew JVfemairs of MUton, printed 
17^0^ is a pretended head of 
lAUtoii in exquisite mezzotinto, 
4one hy the second J. F^ber: 
."which is charact^nstically unlike 
.any Other ^representation of oiur 
.author I rem^uiber to have seen, 
it .ip itovfi a painting given .to 
iPeck by Sir John JVferes of 
iKirJkhy-Belers in Leicestershire, 
^ut Peck :hiqiself knew that he 
,was imposing upon the public, 
i^or having aaked Vertue whether 
jb& thought it a picture of Milton, 
t|tnd .Yfertue peremptorily an- 
swering in the negative^ Peck 
jrepHed, /' I'll have a scraping 
^yftoxn it, however; and let 
t'* posterity settle the difference." 
^Besides, in this picture the left 
.hund is on a book, lettered 
Paradise Lost. But Peck sup- 
poses the age about twenty £lve, 
,when Miltion had never thought 
of that poem or subject Peck 
mentions a.head done by Milton 
^mself on board: but it does 
.not appear to be authenticated. 
The Richardsons, and next the 
Tonsons, bad the admirable 
.ccayon-drawing above ipention- 
,ed» don^ by Faithome, the best 
ilik^ss extant, and for which 
iMiltop sate at the age of sixty 
■two. About the year 17^5, 
iVertue carried this drawing, 
^with qther .reputed engravings 
,i^d .j^ntings of ildilton, to Mu- 
iton*s ftvoiirite dJEuight^r Debo- 
jrah, a vvery sensible woman, 
vWbo died .the wife of Abraham 
•Clark, a 9veaver in Spitalfields, 
.in 17Sr> aged 76. He contrived 
^to have them ^brought into the 
room as if by accident, while he 
.was conversing withr her. At 



seeing the drawing, .taUpg no 
notice of the rest, she suddenly 
cried out in great surprise, O 
Lord, that is the picture of my 
father/ How came you by it? 
And stroking down the hiair of 
•her forehead, added, JuU so my 
father wore his hair. She was very 
like Milton. Compare Richard- 
aon, Esqilan. N. p. xxxvi. This 
head by Faithome was etched 
hy Richardson the father about 
,17d4» with the addition of a 
■laurel-crown to help the pro- 
.priety of the motto. It is before the 
^Explanatory Notes on the Para- 
dise Lost» by the Richardsons, 
Lond. 1734, 8yo. The busts 
prefixed to Milton's Prose Works 
by Birch, 1738, and by Baron 
1753, are engraved by Vertue 
from a bad drawing .made iby 
J. Richardson, after an original 
.cast in plaister about fifty. Of 
this cast Mr Hollis gave a dra^- 
Jng by Cipriani to Speaker 
Onslow, in 1759* It was exe- 
cuted, perhaps on the publication 
of the Defensio, by one Pierce, 
an artist of some note, the san^e 
who did the marble bust of Sh* 
Christopher Wren in the Bod- 
leian library, or by Abraham 
Simon. Mr. Hollis bought it of 
Vertue. It has been remodelled 
in wax by Gosset Richardson 
the father also etched this bust, 
for The Poems and Critical 
Essays (^S. Say, 1754. 4to. But, 
I believe, .this is the same etoh- 
.ing.that I have mentioned above, 
to have been made by old 
Richardson 1734, and which was 
now lent to Say's editor, 1754, 
.for Say's Essays. Old Richard- 
son was not living in 17^4. 
There is, however, another etch- 
ing of Milton, by Richardson, 
the younger, before he was 
blind, and when muqh younger 
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than 6fty, accompanied with' six 
bombast verses, *' Authentic 
" Hoiher, &€.*' The verses are 
subscribed " J. R. j«n/* The 
drawings, as well as engravings , 
of Milton by Cipriani^iu'e many. 
There is a drawmg of our author 
by Deacon: it is taken from a 
proof-impression on wax of a 
seal by Thomas Simon^ Crom- 
weirs chief mint-master, first in 
the hands of Mr. Yeo, afterwards 
of Mr. Hollis. This, a profile, 
has been lately engraved by 
'Ryland. Mr. Hollis had a small 
steel puncheon of Milton's head, 
a full front, for a seal or ring, 
by the same T. Simon, who did 
many more of Milton's party in 
the same way. The medal of 
Milton struck by Tanner, for 
auditor Benson, is after the old 
plaister-bust, and Faithorne's 
' crayon-piece, chiefly the latter. 
So is the marble bust in the 
Abbey, by Rysbrack, 17S7. 
Scheemaker's marble bust, for 
Dr. Mead, and bought at his 
sale by Mr. Duncombe, was 
professedly and exactly copied 
irom the plaister-bust Fai- 
thome's is the most commoa re- 
presentation of Milton*s head. 
£ither that, or the Onslow 
picture, are the heads in Bent- 
fey s, and TickelPs, and Newton's 
editions. All by Vertue. Mil- 
.ton*A daughter Deborah above 
.mentioned, the daughter of his 
first wife, and his amanuensis, 
told Vertue, that "her father 
. ** was of a fair complexion, a 
< " little red in his cheeks, ' and 
.*^ h'ght brown, lank hair.*' Litter 
to Mr. Christian, ut supr.'MS. 
Brit Mus. 

It is diverting enough, that M. 
. Vandergucht engraved for Ton- 
son's edition, 1713, a copy of 
Marshall's print, 1645, with his 



^own name, and the accompani- 
ment of this Greek inscription, 
an unperceived reflection onhrai- 
self. Vertue's Greek motto is a 
trite and well known cottplet 
from the Odyssey. 

Since these imperfect and 
hasty notices were thrown toge- 
ther, Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
'purchased a piicture of Mifton 
for one hundred guineas. It was 
brought to Sir Joshua, 1784*, by 
one Mr. Hunt, a printseller and 
picture-dealer, who bought it of 
a broker; but the broker does 
not know the person of whom 
he had it. The portrait is dressed 
in black, with a band ; kfid the 
painter's mark and date are 
" S. C. 1653." This is written 
on the back. '* This picture be- 
** longed to Deborah Milton, who 
" was her fathfer*s amanuensis : 
" at her death was sold' to Sir 
^' W. Davenant's family.' It was 
•*' painted by Mr. Samuel Cooper, 
"who was painter to Oliva: 
" Cromwell, &t the time Mihon 
" was Latin Secretary to the 
"Protector. The painter and 
** poet were' hear of the same 
• " age ; Milton was bom in l608, 
" and died in 1674, and Cooper 
" was born in I609, and4ied in 
** 167@> and were companions 
"and friends till death parted 
''them. Several encouragers and 
" lovers of the fine 'arts at that 
time wanted this picture i par- 
ticularly. Lord Dorset, John 
Somers, Esquire, Sir Robert 
" Howard, Dryden, Atterbury, 
" Dr. Aldrichi and Sfir John 
" Denham." Lord Dorset , was 
probably the lucky man; fortfars 
seems to be the very picture for 
which, as I have before observed, 
Vertue wished ftior to search in 
Lord Dorset's collection. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, " The pie- 
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'' tave is admirably painted, and 
*^ with such a character of nature^ 
** that I am perfectly sure it was 
'' a striking likeness. I have 
''now a different idea of the 
'' countenance of Milton, which 
' cannot be got from any of the 

other pictures that I have seen. 

It is perfectly preserved, which 
*' shews that it has been shut up 
'' in some drawer: if it had been 
'' exposed to the light, the co- 
'^ lours would Ipng before this 
*' have vanished." It must be 
owned, that this miniature of 
Milton, lately purchased by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, strongly re- 
sembles Vandyck*8 picture of 
Selden in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford : and it is highly pro- 
bable that Ck)oper should have 
done a miniature of >^lden as a 



companion to the beads of other 
heroes of the commonwealth.^ 
For Cooper painted Oliver Crom- 
well, in the possession of the 
Franklajid family ; and another,' 
in profile, at Devonshire houses 
Richard Cromwell at Strawberry 
hill : Secretary Thurloe> -belong- 
ing to Lord James Cavendish: 
and Ireton, Cromwell's general^ 
now or late in the collection of 
Charles Polhill, Etsquire, a de- 
scendant of Cromwell. Cooper 
was painter to the party, if such 
a party could have a painter. 
The inference, however, might 
be applied to prove, that this 
head is Cooper's miniature of 
Milton. It has been copied by 
a female artist, in a style of un-' 
common elegance and accuracy. 



Notes on the Greek Verses^ by Dr. Bumey. 

Those, who have long and his time, in examining part ef 

this Greek poetry, with the same 



justly entertained an high idea 
of Milton's Greek erudition, on 
perusing the following notes, 
will probably feel disappointed ; 
and may ascribe to spleen and 
temerity, what, it is hoped^ merits 
at least a milder title.— To Mil- 
ton's claim of extensive, and, in- 
deed, wonderAil learning, who 
shall refuge their sufirage! It 
requires not our commendation. 



exactness of taste, and with equal 
accuracy of criticism. 

If Milton had lived in the 
present age, the necessity of these 
remarks would, in all probability, 
have been superseded. His na- 
tive powers of mind, and his 
studious researches, would have 
been assisted by the learned la- 
bours of Bentley, Hemsterhusius, 



and may defy our censure. — If Valckenaer, Toup, and Ruhnke- 
Dr. Jolmson, however, observes nius, under "whose auspices Greek 



c^ some Latin verse of Milton, 
that it is not secure against a stem 
grammarian, (Life of Milton, 
Works, vol. il p. 92.) what would 
he have said, if he had bestowed 



criticism has flourished, in this 
century, with a degree of vigour 
wholly unknown in any period, 
since the revival of letters. 



L Psalm CXIV. 

This Greek version, as Dr. port It has moi« vigour, but 

is not wholly free from inaccu- 
racies. 

A'd 3 
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Joseph Warton has justly ob- 
served, is superior to thatof Du<i 
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Ih v^rse 4« the preposition i9 
Alight have been oinltted» ad in 
Homer, Od. H. 59« ttyttma-ffif 

fictriMvtt, 

slibuld have been in the middle 
Voice. 

5. and 13f. uXvfiifn should have 
die antepenult long, as it is used* 
by Homer. 

7. and 14. U^iari has the pe- 
nultimate short itk Nonhus's ver- 
sion of St John's Gospel, i. ^3. 
and! in x. 40. where it appears 
longg i$^2lt$fM§ superscriptum tsi. 



says Syfirargias.-^'The sylfoble 
AA is used long by Apoltinarius^ 
in his translation of this psahn. 

9. and 16. tdr^tt^%^M. This word 
IS supported by no siuthdrity. 

tor atm has the « long. 

17* Bat^u^eu ri V »^-^ A< or 
A' diduld have Allowed Bia^ 

19* t'^y*^* tdrvihirrd, does not 

appear intelligible. Should it be 
fitya?itt xnyjntifra ? In tfie folloW- 
big verse r^uop/ had better have 
been ^•fticvTg as r^uvo'cc precedes. 



II. Philosophtts dd Regeni ^tenidmi 8ic. 



In this short composition, the 
style of the Epic Poets is imi* 
tated very inaccurately, and is 
strangely blended with that of 
the Tragic writers. 

1. £1 •Airw] Milton ought to 
have written u % •Airiif. — The 
subjunctive iM^«, as in II. A. 
55ct—- and »i must necessarily h^ 
added ta u; when it b followed 
by thitf mood. 

£1, m the Dratiaatic Poets, ia 
ucted with die indicative, and 
the optative^ but never with 
the subjunctive nkoodf though 
it is joined to all the three moods; 
in Homer. Yet .this is not al- 
lowed indifferenftly, nor without 
distinctionf. 

. £<j with a 9ubfunctit(i mood; 
is nevbr used by Hohier, without 
the addition of ki or mf, or its 
equivalent «f. 

The few passages, which, in 
the present copies of the Iliad 
and ddysse^y ston to militate 
against these Canons, may all be 
corrected. 

But as the instances of £< with 
a subjunctive are so rare in Ho*- 
mer, Milton probably supposed, 
that the corrupt passages in llie 
Tragedies, in which such fi con- 



struction may be found, woald 
defend his £1 oXi^. 

T4V mcftff ] 'O MftH, qui est 
mtra legem, of course does nc^ 
occur m Homer. — The word 
tnrfl^Mf , however, may be found 
in the Tragic writers; but they 
do not apply it to persons. 

The application, of mfUf to 
peirdons appears to be.peculiar to 
the latet writers. St. Paul to' 
the Corinth..!, ix, 21^ says,,in«« 
fOf X^MTf ; iMCistn, JupU' Trag. 
voUii, |). 671* iyy«fM$ *i itft^^f, 
and Libaniu^, in a very laconic 
£pi$tle, *o x^iT9$ ifitfUi, Epist, d c. 
p. 288. Ed. Wolf. 

. ^pydiMf, hoWevet» is applied to 
objects without life, by the ^« 
cient . Oreeks, and, indeed, by 
the Recmtlore^* 'Bnftt is not 
an .Epic word^ in the signifcation 
of s^jiut and mcproachahle n^iit. 

Ovdi Tiv* «F?(#» i%m* «X#f }^- 
^vjc«.] *0>Mq, wl^ich appears of 
little service in tliifif passage^ is 
hot in Hdmer, atid very rarely, 
if ever, in the Tragedies. 

A^tfv is not used in the Iliad. 
In the Odyss. 0. 323. fii^i^mfn^ 
or vei^ti i^Mn, and Si^. wrtS^tf" 
dUTif niay be found. Theforrhula^ 
&^etv Ttvx iutdv, may 'be termed 
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HdHn^Io, M HoM&r mfB hi H. r, 
SB4f. SifM^dr ikdM ^^-^, btti 
9{f fy with a dooM^ ak^eusdkmr^^ 
IB* pierftfetlv in the style of 
the dtadiatic wrilei^^. £uvip¥d6flp 
alone- ^31 a^rd a suffieienoy of 
exan!iple& Hecnb» 25S. Orest. 
581. Uipp<sS.17d. Iph.Aul.371. 
Ion. 1267« From these two last 
passages, it appears, that Milton 
should havewritten, Ti/«p9(«n> TI 
inn9 i^turwntt, which is more 
manifest from Med. 560: Ov vs 
l^ierni iuuv^ for after 2^m, the 
adgteettve hi the sii^pihOr number 
i» accompanied bv r$, but in the 
plural it is used akoe. 

^.wif0tafcf I 'fi»{<Mf) It should 
be #^«^«r«* »!(««»; Thus Her* 
jbest hat lUi^n T^mw, in Iliad A. 
li^. for T'(«i^. Neither im»(ip«% 
M«^, nof jfc|»«v«r ere used simfdy 
in the sense ot mi^tf^ni by Ho-> 
B&er. 

M^ fHfik^ OftTit^'] With fe<^ 
qiect to the expresmns, 'Wmtun 
«»ftfifrAKi»^ or 'f4%«$ «fixi»^ they 
are stricdy Homerie.* 

Irtfi AfiOMv is, however, utterly 
fntdefentffl^le, ^ it is neidie^ Ho«- 
tneric nor Attic Greek: it is the 
language neither of verse, nor of 
prose. Milton should hare writ- 
ten t^$ mfOi»fU9H9f which would 
liftVcbut ati aukward appearance 
in an hexameter veMe, or rathei^ 
peirkapsy «f «<^vrt^«;, in tiie fu- 
ture. 

Should it be asterted, that irli 
h l^roposed to be parentheiieak 
^hieh does not seem oatural, nor 
to have beeti th^ author's inten«- 
tion, stiU after cM^i the reader 
woiydd tatfaer Expect a subjunc- 
tive mOod< 

Mihtift epji^ari Co haV6 had 
Ae cdtnmon idiom of the Trage*^ 
dies, with regard to these ytttft- 
#r<jM» tetha, floating on his mind, 
though he has failed in express- 



kifkis' ideas. That hewasfiot 
unacquainted with the prof»e!r 
usage ci (o4i with a par&splcy 
may surely not nirfafrly be cbn-< 
eluded firom a passive in his 
Paradise hofSti, ix. 79t* 

Gcfs^ily she ingorg'd'y without te^ 

Btraint, 
And knesKf |iot eatii^ death. 

Where see the notes. 

— v9Tf(«f ttftii] If ttv0$ be an 
adverb of timeg as well as of place, 
after vm^^f it seems unnecessmy* 

«^* fgnir«] ^ So Iliad r. 397. 

vuf irm ^fMt •^^,'2 Milton, 
in these hexameters, ^ould have 
written tmf katA ivfcw, after the 
example of Homer, 11. n. 54$. 

. o9«{«] Inthe edition of 1673^ 
and in fiish<y Newton's of 1735, 
the final n is drcnndezed. An 
ioia Mubscr^toH diould also have 
been added, if tiv^f be the fu- 
ture middle. 

C3p^9fm, boweveTi like Me(« 
rvf^fuu, is one of ^ose verbs 
whftch have the Dpnlon hmg, in 
prwsentUmt et imperfectia omni* 
buSy and short injvturis, if the^ 
have any futures in use. This 
point of Prosody has been accu- 
rately and dearly fllustrated by 
Ciark^ in his notes on Horner^ Ii. 
A. 338. 1. 43. 

Since the UpdUm in M«^«i^#v» 
fuu futurum, as Clark observes, 
simpir eorripHurf ^lue same nmst 
also be the quantity of the Upii^ 
lony in Jkfwfttu, if such a word 
eatists. 

TMf ir} It should be printed 
fUff, in one Word» fliXov is the 
reading in the edition of 1645. 
This genitive occurs only twice 
in Homer, Iliad A. 168. and t, 
52. In the latter place wiXtnk 
noted as a various reading. 

A a 4 
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' Tlt^nffiuuff ttXxa^] Hoc mitnts 
^acet. When ^Xxlnr^ occurs in 
Homer, it is used iwithout any 
epithet, and tn^wpvucf is not an 
Homeric frord. As to •KtcvKt, 
since Milton uses fAMtif, simplici 
X, in the first line, •Xtevat so 
nearly after it, seems exception- 
able, in point of taste, in such a 
short composition. 



. In the yiurioiis reading^ of the 
fourth verse^ fucfp «v««^: 3* «^ 
iTiir«, for fMi^t^mtf the word: 
tfttr#f should have been aspirata^, 
as it is in Homer^ after M«4^, 
Iliad T. 348. Odyss. n. 111. and, 
indeed always, when it is used, 
in the sense of iemerl, or nc 
temerh 



III. In Effigiei ejus Scuiptorem. 



. This Epigram is far inferior 
to those, which are' preserved in 
the Greek* Anthologia, on Bad 
]?ainters. It has no point : it has 
nOi a^Xu», It is destitute of 
poetical merit, and appears far 
more, remarkable for its errors 
than for its excellencies. 

To confeiss the truth, the Poet 
does not appear to have sus- 
pected, that while he was cen- 
suring the l^giei Sculptor, he 
was exposing himself to the se- 
verity of criticism, by admitting, 
into'his verses, disputable Greek 
and false metre. 

As these lines are Iambics, it 
may be concluded, that Milton 
meaned to imitate the style of 
the Tragic and Iambic writers. 
Such, at least, ought to have 
been his model. 

In the first line, the particle 
fiw is placed much too far distant 
from the beginning of the sen- 
tence. The later Comic writers 
are not always very chaste, in 
their position of % and ytt^, and, 
perhaps, offw and similar words. 

9. ^cum «v]] This is perfectly 
Attic, and used by Sophocles, 
Trach. 1073. Electr. 548. £d. 
JBrunckii. — In so short a coni- 
position, an AnapasHus m the 
fifth foot of two following lines 
might better have been avoided. 

£1)0$ «(;r«f vf;] hvf^\n$, in the 



sense intended by Milton^ si rile 
recordor, is not warranted by the 
dramatic poets, if it is by any of 
the more ancient writers. ' • > 

3. Toy fsrvsTM'M ] This word is 
not right. — Tvjr#T«j is an adjec- 
tive used by Lycod^o, 262. 
tvw0vn9 r^^futf, from wliich might 
be formed t»tvw$tv6f, but no au«> 
thority for it at present occurs. 
With more propriety then Mil- 
ton would have written; T« y 
f»Tvjr«fr0P, ^t^ fi9«f or rpgi^. The 
substantives, however, are rvfn^ 
fui and »Tvir0U». Boripides uses 
the former^ in the PJioenifis; 165. 
Ed. Valck. rvit^tfus fu^/pm — The 
latter is explained in Hesychiua 
by ifuwiut. 

iirtywTH] A typographical error. 
It should of course be wiyHfJH, 
as it is rightly printed in the 
edition of 1673. 

y(«fdv.] TtXuf in the Tragic 
writers sometimes' governs a 
genitive, but more frequently a 
dative case, either with or with^ 
out a preceding preposition. In 
a passage from Uregory of Na- 
zianzen, adduced by H. Ste- 
phens, in his Thesaurus, v. i. 
p. 821. £. Voc. Ti?itut, this verb 
^^ovenis an accusative case ; but 
this construction is very unusual, 
^d<can have no reference to 
Attic poetry. 
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The word ivtrfMfmfut teems In the next plaoe^ this word 
with error. — The Antepenult is )vrpf«yM doe* not occ^r^ I be- 
long, so that a Spondaus occupies lieve, in any ancient writer i and 
the fourth place, which even the if it did^ it could not possibly be 
advocates for the toleration of used in the signification, in which 
Anapassii in sedAims^paribusyriXQi'^' Jt has been emplpyed by Mfl-: 
not readily allow. ton. 



3©i^ SYLVARUM LIMR. 

• • • • 

ft 

Ad SdlsUiUrfiy P&iftam Raindmfn^ (jBgrotantem.* 

O MUS A gressutn quae volens trahis^ clatidtrm, 

Yulcanioque tarda gaudes incessu, 

Nee sentis illud in loco minus gratum, 

Quam cum decentes flava Deiope suras 

Altemat aureum ante Junonis lectum ; 5 

Adesdum, et haec s'is verba pauca Salsillo 

Refer, Camoena nostra cui tantum est cordi, 

Quamque ille magnis praetulit immerito divis. 

HddC ergo alumnus ille Londini Milto, 

Diebus hisce qui suum linquens nidum, 10 

Polique tractum, pessimus ubi ventorum, 

Insanientis impotensque pulmonis, 

Pernix anhela sub Jove exercet flabra, 

Venit feraces Itali soli ad glebas, 

Visum superba cognitas urbes fama, 15 

* Giovanni Salsilli had com- but the Latins always an iambic, 
plimented Milton at Rome in a In the poem before us Milton 
Latin tetrastich, for his Greek, has violated this rule of Latin 
Latin, and Italian poetry. Mil- prosody in no less than twenty- 
ton, in return, sent these elegant one instances, by inserting either 
Scazontes to Salsilli when in- a spondee or an anapsest in the 
disposed. place in question. This is to be 

1. Musa gressum quas volens guilty not of false quantity, but 

trahis claudum,^ Mr. Bowie here of an erroneous fabric of verse, 

cites Angel inus Gazseus, a Dutch Si/mmons. 
poet, in Pia Hilaria. Antv. I629. 4. Quam cum decentes Jlava 

p. 79* De'iope, &c.l As the Muses sinj 



Subclaudicante tibia redi, Scazon. 



ueiope, CSC. J as tne Muses sm^ 
about the aitax of Jupiter, in II 




with a spondee preceded by an ——And with songs, 

iambus. And choral sjmphonieF, day without 

1. In their Scazons, the Greeks circle his throne rejoicing, 
use a spondee in the fifth place. 
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Virosque, docti*<5[A'fe ib'dblekii jtl^^eAtutid. 
Tibi Qptat ideni hie ^udta! nrulta,- Sal^lfe, 
Habitumque fesso corp6rt petftt us^ saiWiW * 
Cui nuDc profunda biliii infestM rihesv 
Prascordiisque fixa dlamno^um ip9ifal! ; 
Nee id pepercit impia,- qaddt tti RbiQ^b 
Tarn cultus ore Les^^iuiri c6ridi^* m^Ios. 

O dulce divum munus, O Salus, Hebes 
Germana ! Tuque Pheebe morborum terror, 
Pythone caeso, snve tu inagfs Paean^ 
Libenter attdis", hie tutis sacerdos est. 
Querceta Fauni, vosque rore vinoso 
CoUes benigni, mitis Evahdri sedes, 
Siquid salubre v^Uibiid' fi-ondet vestris, 
Levamen aegro ferte certatinr vati. 
Sic ill^, cbaris: redditus rursum Musis, 
Yicida dulci pfata mtilcebit cantu. 
Ipse inter atros emirabitur luebs^ 
Numa, ubr beatum de^t otium a3ternum> 
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^ 23. dulce divum munus, &c.} 
I know not any ^ner modern 
Latin lyric poetry^ than from 
this verse to tne end. The close 
Which is digressional, but na- 
turally rises from the subject^ is 
perfectly antique. 

27* Qjuerceta Fauni, &c.] Fau- 
nus was one of the deities brought 
by Bvafider into Latiunt*, accord- 
ing to Ovid, Fast b. v. 99I. This 
is ^ poetical address to Rome. 

28. — mifU Evandfi sedes,'] Hie 
epithet mitis is. finely diatacter- 
istic of Evander. 

So, Ipse inter alros emirabitur, 

gcos, &c.] Very near the city of 
omei in the middle of a gloomy 
grdve^ is a romantic cavern with 



a springy where Nmna is fiibled 
to have received the ^nian lawa 
jroin his wife Egeria,^ one pt 
Diana^s nymphs. The grove was 
called nemus Jricihum, and some^ 
times L%ct^s Egerice it CahuBna^ 
rum, and the sprmfj'qns jEgeriof. 
Seje Ovid's Past lij. Qi6* Ana 
when Numa died., £gerid is said 
io have retired hither, to lament 
his aeath, Ovid. Metam. xv« 

. — ;-Nain coxuux, ^rbe jelltftay 
Vallis Ariciiiie densis latet; abdita 
tyUii, &c. 

On these grpuii(](s ^^Htop Duuas 
the present beautiful nctiori. See 
Montfauc. Diar. ttal. cxi. p. 152* 
edit 1702. 
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Suam reclinis semper iEgeriam spectans. 
Tumidusque et ipse Tibris, hinc delinitus, 
Spei favebit ann^as colonorum : 
Nee in sepulchris ibit obsessqm reges, 
Nimium sinistro laxus imiens Ipro : 
Sed iraena melius tpmperabit undarum, 
Adusque curvi salsa regna Portumni* 
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MANSUS* 

JiHmnes BapHsta Mansus^ JUatcMo^ ViUerms, vir ingenii 
kbude^ tv/nh lUerarum stvdioy nee non et beHka virtutey 



S8. Nee in sepulchris iUt o&- 

sessum reges, 
Nimium sinistro laxus irruens 
loro:'] 
This was Horace's inundation of 
the Tiber. Od. 1. i. ii. 18. 

* 

Vagut et sinUtra 
Labitur ripa. 

For the left side, being on a de- 
clivity^ was soon overflowed. See 
ibid. V. 15. 

Ire defectum monumenta Regis. 

* At Naples Milton was intro- 
duced to Giovanni Battista Man- 
so, Marquis of Villa. See Prose 
Works, vol. ii. S3% Milton at 
leaving Naples sent this poem to 
M)anso. He was a nobleman of 
distinguished rank and fortune, 
had supported a military cha- 
racter with high reputation, of 
unblemished morals, a polite 
scholar, a celebrated writer, axul 
an universitl patron. It was 
among his chief honours, tlmt he 
had been the friend of Tasso: 
and this circumstance, above all 
others, must, have made Milton 
ambitious of his acquaintance. 
He is not only complimented by 



« 
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name in the twentieth canto of 
the Gerusalemme, but Tasso ad- 
dressed his Dialogue on Friend* 
ship to Manso, " 11 Manso, ov^ro 
** Dell* Amicitia. Dialogo del 
Sig» Torquato Tasso. Al molte 
illustre Sig. Giovanni Battista 
''Manso. In Napoli, 1596." In 
quarto. Beside a Dedication ex- 
pressing the sincerest regard and 
attachment, five . Sonnets from 
Tasso to Manso are prefixed, 
and Manso is one of the inter- 
locutors. Manso in return wrote 
the Life of Tasso, published in 
1621. And, as it here seems, of 
Marino. Hence our author, ver« 
18. 

Nee satis hoc visum est in utrumpte, 

et nee pia cessant 
Officia in tumulo ; cupis integros ra- 

pere Oreo, 
Qua potes, atque avidas Parcarum 

eludere leges : 
Amborum geDU8, et'varia sub sorte 

peractam 
Describis vitam, moresquei et dona 

Minervs, &c. 

Amonff Manso*s other works, 
are, *' Erocallia, in Ven. 1628." 
In twelve Dialogues. And **1 
*' Faradossi, 1608.** He died in 
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apud Itdlos elaru9 in primis est. AdgteemTorquaH^Ttisri 
DialogtM ewtcU de AndcUia script; erat enim Totssi amU 
cissimus; ah quo etjam infer CcmpdnuB prineipes cekhro" 
tur, iniUopoemate cui tvtvius Gerusalemme coNQuiarA- 
TA^ /». 20. . 

Fra cavalier magnanimi, e cortesi, / 

Risplende 11 Manso. — 

Is authorem Neapoli commarantem sunimd henevolentia pro^ 
secutus est, multaque ei detulit hv/manitatis officia. Ad 
hwne itaque hospes Ule anteqicam ah ear tirbe diseederet, tet 
ne ingrattcm se ostenderety hoc carmen misit.f 

iEXjEC quoque, Manse, tuae meditantur carmina laudi 
Pierides, tibi. Manse, choro notissime Phoebi ; 
Qiiandoquidem ille alium baud aequb est dignatus 

honore. 
Post Galli cineres, et Mecaenatis Hetrusci. 
Tu quoque, si nostree tan turn valet aura CamoBiia^^ 5 
Victrices hederas inter, laurosque sedebis. 
Te pridem magno felix concordia Tasso 
Junxit, et aeternis inscripsit nomina chartis ; 
Mbx tibi dulcilbquum non inscia Miisa Marinum • 
Tradidit ; ille tuum dici se gaudet alumnum^ lo 



1645, aged 84. See supr. note 
on Epigr. vii. 1. 

■ t Wood calls this '* an elegant 
'* Latin poem/* Ath. Oxon; r. 
F. 263. This judgment lin- 
dotibtedly came frotti Edward 
Philips^ Milton's nephewi through 
Aubrey the antiquary. 

1. Sac quoque. Manse ^ tuae me-' 

ditaniur carmina, &c.-] . Because 

he had alieady been celebrated 

^ by many poets. Quadrio says, 

by more than fifty. 



5. See the same verse AdPa^ 
trem, 102. 

• 10. — iHe iiium dicise gaudet 
alumnum^ Marino cultivated po- 
etiry in the academy at the Oti^ 
osi, of Which Manso was one of 
the founders: -Hither he wto 
sent by the Muse, who was* jtofi 
inscia, not ignorant of'his'p^ti<^l 
abilities and inclinations, &c. tor 
at first, against hfis will, hi& -fiM 
ther had put him to the law. 
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Mdlis et Ausooias stupefedt carmine nymphas, 
i4)e itideia moriefis tifai soli debita vates 
Ossa, tibi soli, supremaque vota rdiquit : 
Nee manes pietas tua chara fefellit amici ; 
Vidimus arridenteiia operoso ex wte ^poetam. 



15 



11. ^^um canU jfs^friQg dio^ 
pxotixus ,amores /\ X^e alluBion is 
to Marino's poem II Adone, 
fKo}fX finougfa if )We consider its 
subject; and io other respect^ 
spun out to an unwarrantable 
length. Marino's poem^ called 

^ffgr lie.g^ lm(Ktf4i, was pnb- 

lished in l633> ab9^t four years 
before Milton visited Italy. To 

ft^J?jWiMiUqn is j9^qMW.*<? 
have b^n indebted in Paradise 
Lost. Mr. Hayley thinks it there- 
fore very remifr)(A!;>|e> that our 
author should' not here have 
ment^QQfidjbhis.poeni.af MiarinQ« 
as well as his Adone. The ob- 
servation at first sight is perti- 
nent and just. Bi^t it^s^ould Jt]|e 
remembered^ thut Milton did not 
begin his Paradise'Lost till many 
years i(ft^ i)ii$ iBpi^f iwras wri^ 
ten, and therefore such a poem 
canld now be^no- objeot Milton 
thought it sufficient to character- 
ize Marino by his great and po- 
pper iWi^lc piily, omitting his 
odier and less conspicuoi^ p^- 
f<7iniaiio(^ $ee <Kjppi8*3. Bk^. 
Siqt. )AV. ^.341. ^rpm ^h^t ^ 
hf^ ^)d, »hqwever, ii m9^ be 
l^o^, ^ihat jl^iltpn opuld h^ 
tp/rt^Sf9pg|Nr ?tp the 5*r«e, apd 
m^ flWiW iegi jjt at fin .ej^^ly 

^i<VfiK9e^*j ifarino's nu^nu- 
men|; i^t \fl«p]es, erected .by 
Manso. But tiie Academy of 



th^ Humoristi are iSaid. in Ma- 
.rino*8 epitaph, to nave l^een the 
chief contributors. 

Taeao was bucied^ in 1^9^^ in 
^the qhtirch of the inonastery of 
Saint Onufrius at Rome; and 
his remains were covered^ by his 
QYfp 4«8ire* .ophr jvith A pla» 
stone. Cardinal.Cynthio, whom 
he inade -his heii^, soon after- 
.wajrd^ jpoooposed to ^^uHd ^ 
splendid tomb to his ,memory ; 
but the design never was carried 
into, execution. Manso^ .tp whoiii 
he bequeathed only his picture. 
,and to jcbomihe had.committea 
some directions about nis fuoeral^ 
coming from Naples to fiome 
jibQut l6p5i ^d pacing pot sd 
.much as hia name inscribed on 
%he stone under which he was 
l^d, qffi^red to eivct a fsui^ble 
monument, t>ut was not per^ 
mitted. However, l|e procured 
this simple but expressive in- 
scription to be engraved on the 

length the monun)ei|t.which pow 
appeiirs, Yma giyefi by Cardifnal 
J^exiJAqDa, .gf an jUm^ip^i^ fa- 
mily 9f Feroniriu 

Fpr a mQre.parti<;ular >f49PQmit 
pf thfe iVecy rsii^W At^nljon# 
and honours .wbip)i. Al^r^ re^ 

C^yedfroip; Jlaii^^^tj^.r^ff is 
referr^ tp ;tiiie It^|«Q Life, pf 
MariiK); by J. .?esrar|> nufeUlhed 
at Venice ip l6^, 4to. At. t^e 
end of MariiiQ> Striige jlie gli 



Nee satis hoc ii^um Q«^ iiB^it?i|wqwei,|e^^pqpjMia,qe*^j((i^ 
Officia in t«BMrf9ii iCiipis i?tt^gfi9P jR^P^ .(^90, 
Qua ijotes, atque jwidflf jRtiri^iiiiip i^^ffe lege? : 
Amborum geBws.f t vw:i» fHi^ mTkf ^«?i^tW (?P 

Describis vitafo, tinpr^He, i^t ^on^ M^^a^ ; 

Rettulit ^olii .Yite«ji ifac»n<il#s Ufln*env 

£rgo.<^.te,X!!UM8 «(: mf^i itQRm^ |%fil^p 

Manse pater, j^b^ JqpgVW SfllViW p^r ^yw^^ ; ,9j5 
Missus Qypecboiw jiW^P po^jww ab R???, . 
Nee tu lopginquAw ibQnus jafy)mn£|^i^ Mvi?api> 
Quae nuper g^Mfi mX.mv^t4t& wb Aj;«to» 
fcnprudens Ital^,8Usa^t:yQjtit5uc? pgr.wbes. 

Nos etiaip ,in w)»ti30 iwodjilwrt^ J«filWP cygDQ? . SP 
Credimus obscures noetis sensisse per umbras, 

Qua Xhaioesis late .pwis lu^^teus ui^i^ 

« 

Innooenli^ and Other, poftw^. See iqma, tis liftje <^iiu^fct^ yif\^ 

p. )€I8^ 80> 89> 9a Maviiio di^ .ft^^r pf t)ie|S). |£. 

Jit Naples in 162&, aged fi%r > ^^« Q»<cp mper gdUfi, ,^c.] 

Pis- .AaiiP3inu^iiipD,.t|)^t€o]dp(iiDf^t^ 

(iMiiy &c.] £[erod<H^Siy who wrote jpar,j[«pf|t> b«,^^«^. 

the Life of Homer. He was a ,..^,^i.4)ix,e^ , 

n^ve of CaruL where ^yca^e is .QUmaU^ or j^ear/i.^amp.npy in^fi^ded 

a fountain. It is AmoQg thoae w»np«j»J- 

fainQif s 'hills that blazed m Phae- .^^e Qate ;Ofi i£L ty. 6. 

toil's cqpflaffration^ Ovid,:Metam. 90* Nos qli^ifi pi sufsiro ^<d$ir 

n.^99.' IjEe kliusion is bapp^, ,/^to/ttj?ifii€;fl|gii^,.&c.] y^p 

as it draws with it an implicift norjthern jOijip ^are not ,90 u^ 

eamparisoii^between 'Tasso -and poetiqal ^r^^^* £^c|n,we bav^ 

Homer. « ' .tfec gieloifiqijs .^WW W ;Wf 

J$2» I.haTe^eorrecteditbe note J^k^mesy &c. 

<>P:lbis iverae aft^ J^«;Mant in 3^. (^a Ti^qv^, 4c.] ,$peiv 

4^iB:JUfeof Warton. Itis/bowr jSer. 4^r<i. 

.^Vfir^i doubtful .whether the .Ionic This ve^y projbable s^pDOl^tiQp 

li^e of .'Ilolnecllfra^ written by i^ybefur(ber,U|i^t^at^0.VSAq(V- 

HerpdptHSi it is often, ascrihi^ ser waS;bofn in Lppdoin, h^tarp 

to Dionysius of Halicarnlunus. described as \hp *' yrb.3 r^uh 

Mycsie, which is on the coast ctf '< quam Thamesis ^aUuit ^uuda.*' 
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Oceani glaucod perfundit gui^ite critics: 
Quin et in has quondam p^venit Tityras oras« 

Sed neque nos genus incukum, Dec iputile Pboebq, 
Qua plaga septeno mundi sulcata Trione . s6 

Brumalem padtur longa sub nocta Boeten. - 
Nos etianiF colimus Pbeebiiiii^ nosBmnera Phoebo 
Flaventes spicas^ et lutea tnala cantstris, 
Haiantemque crocuni) perhi bet nisi vana vatustas, ,, 40 
Misimus,' et lectas Druidum de gente choreas. 
Gens Dcuides antiqua, sacris opemta deorum, 
Heroum taudes, imitandaque gesta canebant; 
Hinc quoties festo cingunt akaiia cantu, 
Delo in herbosa, Graisd de more puellae, < ) 45 

Carminibus laetifi memorant Corinetda Loxo, ^ - 

£1. i. 9* And he is properly The poetical character of the 

ranked with Chaucer. And the- Druids is attested by Ciesiur, Bell, 

allusion may be to Spenser's Gall. vi. 4. " Magnum numerum 

Epitbalamium of Thames, along '^ versuum ediscere dicuntur.*' 
Episode in the fHiiry Queen^ iv. 43^ Heroum laudet,imUaHda'' 

xi. 8. See also his -Prothalamium. ' que gesia canebant ;] See almost 

S4.' Quin et in has quondam per* the same verse Ad Fatren^, v. 46. 
'veniiTityrusoras,] Likemetoo^ ^5. --^Graia demore puelke,'] 

'Chaucer travelled into Italy. In Ovid, Metam. ii. 711- 

Spenser's Pastorals, Chaucer is 1,1, fo^e die caste de mora pueDa, 

constantly called Tt^yrtf^. &c. 

SB* Nos etiam colimus Phos^ aj^ y\„^ «„#ua- ^ * *i, 

Imrn, &c.] He avails himself of .u^^Z'^h'^ v ^' *^ 

a notion supported by Sdden on iJ'f SPf'J^T"i^'^'*nT^^ 

the Polyolffn, thatVuo w« KB^S^S.S.dtt's^S 

;rr?o^^.Sr;"x: ^^ Wh«a,Hrn>n.DeLv.m 

supposes also, that the British ^'^ "' A^i^i, imu immm> 'EM^e^ir, 

Dniids invoked Apollo. Seethe ^•y-^e*^ b^"-. *<^ 

next note. And Spanheim on Milton here calls Callimachusli 

'CallimachDs, vol. ii. 499. seq. Loxo, Corm^, from Corineus, &< 

4tl. Misimus, et ledas Druidum Cornish giant. Some writers 

'de gente choreas,'] He insinuates, hold, that Britain, or rather that 

"that our British Druids were . part of it calkd S^tknd, was 

poets. As in Lycidas, v. 55. the fertile region of the Hyper- 

; WHei^ your olid Sardf the famous ,borei. 
• Druid* lie. 
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Fatidicamque Upiti, cum flavicoma Hecaerge^ 
Nuda Caledonio variatas pectora fuco* 

. Fortunate seiiex, ergo qiiaciinque per orbem 
Torquati decus^ et nomen celebrabitur ingens^ 
Claraque perpetui succrescet feiria, Marini, 
Tu quoque in ora frequens venies,: plausumque vi- 

roruQi, 
Et parili carpes iter immortde volatu. 
Dicetur turn sponte tuos habitasse penates 
Cynthius, et famulas venisse ad limina Musas : 55 

At non sponte domuoi tamen idem, et regis adivit 
Rura Pheretiad^e, coelo fugitivus Apollo; 
Ille licet magnum Alciden susceperat hospes; 
Tantum ubi clamttsos placuit vitare bubulcds, 
Nobile mansueti ces^it Chironjs in antrum, 60 



I " 
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62. Tu quoque in ora frequens 
t^ies, piausumque vtromm,'} So 
Propertius^ aa Mr. Bowie ob- 
serves, ill. ix. 8^. 

— iPWffe* tu qudgue in of a virum. 

This association of immortality 
is happily inferred. 

56. At non sponte dofnum ta- 
men, &c,] Apollo^ being driven 
from heaven^ kept the cattle of 
king Admetus in Thessaly, who 
also entertained Hercules. This 
was in the neighbourhood of the 
river Peneus, and of mount Pe- 
lion, inhabited by Chiron. It 
has never been observed^ that 
the whole context is a manifest 
imitation of a sublime Chorus 
in the Alcestis of Milton*s fa- 
vourite Greek dramatist, Euripi- 
des, V. 581. seq. 

2l 9M KtU Tlviut 

£rXff %t 9M&i finiX«w/Mif 
VOL. IV, 



UMftftras u/ttimtouf* ' ' 
'*>y ^aXtau vt XvyK%f, 

A ^a^ipot iX«* 

NiC^of, v^ptxofiMv ^rt^av 
BoiMcw* sXarav r^v^v xwipM, 

57. See Ovid, Fast. ii. '239. 

Cynthius Admeti vaccas paVisse Phe- 
reag, &c. 

And Epist. Heroid. £p. v. 151. 
Pheretiades occurs more than 
once iii Ovid. From Homer, II. 
ii. 763. xxiii. 376. 

60. Notfile tndnsueli ce'ssit Chi- 
ronis in antrum,'] Chiron's cavern 
was ennobled by the visits • and 
education of sages and heroes. 
Chiron is styled mansuetus, be- 
cause, although one of the Cen- 

Bb 
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Irriguos inter saltus, frondosaque tecta, 
Peneium prope rivum: ibi saepe sub ilice nigra. 
Ad citharae strepitum, blanda prece victus amici, 
Exilii duros lenibat voce labores. 
Turn neque ripa suo, barathro nee fixa sub imo 
Sna stetere locp ; nutat Trachinia nipes. 
Nee sentit solitas, immania pondera, silvas ; 
Emotaeque suis proparant de coilibus oroi, 
Mulcenturque novo maculbsi carmine lynces. 

Diis ditecte senex, te Jupiter aequus oportet 
Nascentem, et miti iustrarit lumine Pheebus, 
Atlantisque nepos ; neque enim, nisi charus ab ortu 
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tBxvts, and the inhabitant of a 
cave in a moantain^ he excelled 
in learning, wisdom, and the 
most humane virtues. See a 
beauti^l Poem iaDodsley'^ Mis- 
cdlanies, by Uie late Mr. Beding- 
field, called the Edncatioa of 
Achilles. Mr. Steevens adds, 
*' The most endearing instance 
" of the mantuelude of Chiron, 
" will be found in his behaviour 
'' when the Argo sailed near the 
'' coast on which he lived. He 
** came down to the very margin 
" of the sea, bringing his wife 
" with the young Achilles in her 
** arms, that he might shew the 
'^ child to his father Peleus who 
was proceeding on thQ voyage 
with the other Argonauts. 
•' Apollon. Rhod. lib. v. 553. 

64u. ExUii duros lenibat voce 
laborei,'] Ovid and Callimachus 
say, that he soothed the anxieties 
of love, not of banishment, with 
his music. But Milton uniformly 
follows Euripides, who says that 
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Apollo was unwintngly forced 
itvto thjB service of Admetus by 
Jupiter, for having killed the 
Cyclopes, Alcest. v. 6. Thus, 
V. 56» 

At Don $pQnU doraum laacn idaa, 
^• 
The very circumstance which 
introduces this fine complimeat 
and digression. 

65. Turn neque ripa $uai» &c.} 
The bank of the river Feneus, 
just mentioned. 

66. •— itu^at Trackmia rupes,"] 
Mount OBta, connected with the 
mountains, Pelion in which was 
Chiron's cave, and Othrys men- 
tioned in the passage just cited 
from Euripides. See Ovid, 
Metah). vii. 353. But. with no 
impropriety, Milton might here 
mean Pelion by the TracUnian 
rock ; which, with the rest, bad 
immania pondera silvas, and which 
Homer calls «»d«-<^wAXd», frondo* 
sum. Its Orni are also twice 
mentioned by V. Flaccus, Argon, 
b. i. 406» and b. ii. 6. 

72. Atlantisque neposi"] See 
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Diis superis, poterit tnagno favisse poetaf. 
Hinc longaeva tibi lento sub flore senectus 
Vernat, et iE$onios lucratur vivkJa fiisos ; 75 

Nondum deciduois servans tibi frontis honores, 
Ingeniumque vigens, et adultum mentis acumen. 
O mihi si mea sors takm concedat emicum, 
PfacBbaeos decorasse viros qui tam bene norit, 
Siquando indigenas revoeabo in carmina reges, so 

Arturumque etiam sub terris bella moventem ! 
Aut dicam invict^B social! foedere mensse 
l^agnanimbs heroas ; et, O nioda spiritus adsit. 



l>c id. Platon. Note on v. 27. 
Mercury is tbe god of eloquence. 

73* — magno favisse poeia,] 
The great poet Tasso. Or a 
grreat poet like your friend Tasso. 
Either sense shews Milton's high 
idea of the author of the Gem- 
salemme. 

74, *^4enio tub flore seneehis 

verndt, &c.] 
There is much elegance in lento 
suhjhre. I venture to object to 
ternat senectus, 

79: Phcelneos decorcase viros, 
&c.] Phcehasos is intirely an Ovi- 
dian epithet Epist Heroid. xvi. 
180. Metam. iii. 130. And in 
numerous other places. 

80. Siquando indigenas revo' 
caba in carmina reges, 

Arturumque etiam sub terris 
bella moventem! &c.] 
The'indigence reges s^re the ancient 
kin^s of Britain. This was the 
subject for an epic poem that 
first occupied the mind of Mil- 
ton. See the same idea repeated 
irt Epitaph. Pamon. v. .162. 
King Arthur* after his death. 
Was supposed to be carried into 
the subterraneous land of Faerie 
or of Spirits^ where he stiU 
reigned as a king, and whence 



tie was to return into Britain^ to 
renew the Round Table, conquer 
all his old enemies, and reesta- 
blish hia tlirone. He was, there- 
fore, etiam movens bella sub terris, 
still meditating wars under the 
earth. The impulse of his at- 
tachment to this subject was not 
entirely suppressed : it produced 
his History of Britain. By the 
expression, revoeabo in carmina, 
the poet means^ that these an- 
cient kings, which were once the 
themes of the British bards, 
should now again be celel^rated 
in verse. 

Milton in his Church Govern- 
ment, written 1641, says, that 
after the example of l^asso, " it 
<' haply would be no rashness^ 
" from an equal diligence and 
^' inclination, to present the like 
" offer in one of our own ancient 
*' stories:' Prose Works, i. 60. 
It is possible that the advice of 
Mansp,. the friend of Tasso, 
might determine our poet to a 
design of this kind. 

82. — socialifosderemensce, &c.] 
The knights, or associated cham- 
pions, of King Arthur's Round 
Table. 
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Frangacn Saxpnicas Britonum sub Marte phalanges! 

Tandem ubi non tacitac permensus tempora vitae, . 85 

Annorumque satur., cineri sua jura relinquam, 

Ille mihi'leetQ madi^isastiwet ocellis, 

Astanti sat erit sidicam, sim tibi curae ; 

Ille meos artus ,; liventi morte solutps, 

Curaret parva compcmi mollitier.uirna: . ' 90 

f prsitan, et npstjcos . dudftt de naarmore vultusi, 

Nectens aut Paphia myrti aut ParnjMsside lauri 



84. The* fabulous exploits, of 
the Brithh Arthur flg&inst the 
Saxons.- » . 

$6. jinnorumque satur, &.c, &c.] 
Mr. Steevcns thinks, that ' the 
context is anaplifiecl from a beau- 
tiful passage in the Medea of 
£|ir(pides^ V. loss!. Medea speaks 
to her sons. 

Kat karhtwvskv ;^t^iv tif irt^t^rtXuf 

90, — parva componi .molliter, 
urfia:] 1 take this opportunity 
of observing^ that Milton's bio- 
graphers have given no .clear or 
authentic account of the place 
of his interment. His burial is 
tlius entered in the Register of 
Saint Giles's Cripplegate, ff John 
Af^Z/o77, gentleman. Consump-. 
tion, Chancel. , 12 Nov. 1674.", 
I learn from Aubrey's manu- 
script, •' He was buried at the. 
upper end in S. Gyles Cripple- 
gate chancell. Mem. His Stone 
is now, 1681, removed; for 
about two years since, the two. 
steppes to the communion- 
table were raysed. I ghesse 
Jo. Speed and he He together." 
Hearne has very significantly re- 
marked, that Milton uas buried 
in the same church in which 
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Oliver Cromwell was . marcieJ. 
Coll. MSS. vol. I4S. p. 155. In 
the Svirvey;; of London, pubHsbed 
about the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, and later, Milton 
is said to be buried in the chan- 
cel of this church, but without 
any monument. The spot of his 
interment has within these few 
years been exactly ascertained. 
In 1777> Mr. Baskeryille».an at- 
torney of Crosby-square in Bi- 
shopsgate street, an enthusiastic 
admirer of Milton, wished on his 
death-bed to be buried by Mil- 
ton's side. Accordingly,' on his 
death, the proper search .was 
made in Cripplegate church; and 
it; was foupd, that .MUton was 
buried near the. Pulpit, on the 
ri^ht hand side at the upper end 
ot the Qiiddle aisle. Milton*s 
coffin was of lead« and appeared 
to be in good preservation. 
. 90. A body supposed to be 
that of Milton was di/nnterred, 
and V exposed, to the curiosity of 
the public, in 1790. But there 
seems good reason to conclude 
thatthe^e remains were, not his. 

Todd. 
92 Nectens aut PapMa myrti 

aut Parnasside lauri 
Fronde comas,'] 
So Ad Patrem, v. 16. 
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Fronds comas, at ego .secura pace quiescafn. \ 
Turn quoque, si qua fides, si praemia certa bonorum, 
Ipse ego caelicolum ^eoiotus in sethera diyum, ^ gs 
Quo labor et mens pura vehunt, atque^ignea virtus, . 
Secreti baea aliqua muqdi de parte /videbo,j 
Quantum fata sinunt: et tota mente.serenum 
Ridens, purpureo suffundar lumine vultus, 
Et simul aethereo plaudam mihi Isetus Olympo. • loo 

# • 

EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS. 

Argumentum. 

T^hyrsis et Damon ejtcsdem vicinice pastoresy eadem sttidia 

* ' ' ■ ' 

sequuti, a ptieritia amid erantj ut.qui plimmum. Thy f sis 

'• anvm causa profectus^peregre de' obUu Damonis ntmcktm 
occepiL Domum postea reversicsy et rem ita esse compertoy 

" sey suamque soKiudinem hoc carmine deplorai. Damonis 
aiUem sub persona hie inteUigitur Carolus Deodatus eas 
wrbe Hetruri(B Luca patemo genere oriu^usy ccetera 
Anglus; ingenioy doctrinay clarissi/imsque aeteris virtutir 
busy dum viverety juvenis egregitis.^ 

Et nemoris laureta sacri PamauUkt good birth .and - fortune. ' He 
limbrffi. ^^^ ^^ Doctor in Physic ; and* in 
Ovid, Metam. xi. 165. 1609, appears to have been 
• lUe caput flavum lauro Pafnauide physician to Pcince Henry, and 
viDctus. the Princess Elizabeth » after- 
Virgil's epithet is Parnassius. In ^*rds Qoeen of Bohemia. Ful- 
the text he joins the Myrtle and ^ers Worthies, Middlesex, p. 
the Laurel, as in Lycidas, v. 1. 186. He lived then at Brent.- 
Tet once more, O ye Laurch, once ^0'^>, ^*f "^^ ^l perfprmed a 

more, wonderful cure by phlebotomy -, 

Ye Myrila brown, &c . as appears by his own narrative 

of the case, in a Letter, dated 
* See notes on El i. Charles 1629, printed by HakewUl at 
Deodate's father, Theodore, was the end of his Apologie, Lond. 
born. at Geneva, of an Italian 1630. Signat. Y,y 4.. One of 
family, in 1574. He ^ came his descendants, Mons. Apton. 
young into England, where he Josu^ Diodati, who has honour- 
married an English Lady of ed me with . some of: these 
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HiMERIDES nymphse (nam Yos et Daphnin «t 

Hylan, 
Et plorata diu meminiBtis ikta Bionis) 
Dicite Sicelicum Thamesida per oppida carmen : 
Quas miser efiudit voced^ quse mtirmum Thyrsis, 
Et quibus assiduis exercuit antra quereHs, 5 



notices^ is now the learned 
Librarian ot the Republic of 
Geneva. 

Theodore's t»rpthery. Giovanni 
Deodati, was an eminent theolo* 
gist of Geneva j with whom 
Milton^ in consequence . of, his 
connection with Charles, con- 
tracted a friendship during his 
abode at Geneva, and whose 
annotati^nfli 00. the Bible, w^e 
translated into English by the 
puritans. Hie orij^inal is in 
Freach, and wasf^nted at Ge- 
neva, l6S8.. He also j^ubli^hed^ 
^' Theses lx de Peccatb in Genere 
** et specie, Genev. l68o;'-^'' / 
'^ MOcri Salmh vKsm m nfii« lia^ 
''Hane da Giovani Diodati, l63l. 
« 12mo.**— '« An Italian Trans- 
'« lation of the Bible, 1607."— 
And .*' An Answer i^nt to the 
'* Bedesiaadcal . Assembljr at 
^'London, with maiginal ob- 
«' secvations by King Charles the 
'« First. Nemastle, ie4/r>"' But 
this last is a translation into 
English, by one of the puritans. 
Bsrhaps the only genuine copy 
of itj for there were many 
spurious editions, is now to be 
seen in the Bodleian library. 
Set Lord Orrery's Memoirs by 
T. Monies prefbced to State 
Papers, ch. i. In which it is 
said by Lord Orrery, who lived 
a year in his house, that G. 
Deodati was not unfavourably 
disposed towards the English 



hierarchy, but wished it 
be received under some restric- 
tions at Geneva; that he was 
a learned man, ^ a celebrated 
preacher^ and an excellent com- 
panion. The family left Italy 
QH/account of religion. Compare 
Archbishop Usher's Letters, 
Lond. 1686. ad calc. Lett. tti. p. 
14. 

}• Hmeridei nyn^h<B] Himexa 
is the famous bucolic river of 
Theocritus, who sung the death 
of Daphnis,.and the loss of Hy« 
las. jiion> in the next, line, was 
lamented by Moscbus. In the 
Argumiettt' of thls^ Fastoiral, 
'^ jRsm iia este eomperio,** Tickell 
has ieporantly and arbitrarily 
altered &mperto to compertens. 
He is followed, as usual, by 
Fenton. . 

1. The first syllable of Hytas 
is unquestionably short. This, 
however, was only a slip of Mil- 
ton's pen I in his seventh Elegy 
the quantity of Hylas is r^t. 
Ilimera is only twipe mention^ 
by Theocritus. But according 
to some* he was born at Sy- 
racuse; which, however, is only 
connected with the Himera as it 
is in Sicily. Symmom. 

5. The structure of Milton's 
hexameters in this poein iSf far 
the most part, of that ap|uro* 
priate kind which, according 
to Terentianus Maurus, is called 
the bucolic as. distinguished 
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Fluminaqcie, fimtesque vagos^ nemoruoique recessus; 
Dum sibi praereptum queritur Damoaa, neque altam 
Luctibus exemii nocteni^ loca sola pererrans« 
£t jam bis viridi surgebat culmus arista, 
£t totidemijavas numerabant horrea messes, lo 

£x quo numma dies tulerat Damona sub umbras, 
Nee dum aderat Thyrsis ; pastoreodr scilicet ilium 
Dulcis amor. Mnsse Thusca retindbat in urbe : 
Ast ubi mens expleta domum, pecorisque relicti 
Cura vocat, simul assueta seditque sub ulmo, 15 

Tum vero amissum tum denique sentit amicum, 
CcBpit et immensum sic exonerare dolorem. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Hei mihi ! quae terris, quae dicam numina coelo, 
Postquam te immiti rapuenmt fiinere, Damon ! to 
Sicciue nos iinquis, tua sic sine nomine virtus 
Ibit, et obscuris numero socmbitur umbris? 
At non ille, animas virga qui dividit aiurea, 
Ista velit, dignumque tui te ducat in agmen, 
Ignavumque prociil pecus arceat omne silentum. 95 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni, 
Quicquid eiit^ certe nisi me lupils ante videbk, 
Indeplorato non comminuere ^epulchro, 



from the epic. The proper 
structure of the bucolic verse^ 
obsei^ved more by Theocritus 
than by Virgil, is where the 
first four feet are not aa in this 
Mne linked by a syllable to the 
fifth, but left distinct, as 

Non $ ^* veNnn JEgonis; nuper 
mihi I tradidit Mgon, 

Symmons. 

13. Thyrsis, or Milton, was 
now at Florence. It is observable. 



that he gives this name to the 
Spirit, assuming the habit of a 
shepherd, in Comus« 

15. — asmeia sediique stt6 
ulmo,^ II Pens. v. 60. 

Gently o'er th' accustom'd oalu 

2f8. Indeplorato non comminutre 

sepukhro,"] Ovid, Trist« iii* iii. 

45. 

Sed sine funeribus caput hoc, sine 
honore sepulchri, 
Indephratum barbara terra teget ? 
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Constebkque tuus tibi honos, longamque vigebit ' > 
Inter pastores : JUi tibi vota secundo so 

Solvere post Dapbnin, post Dapbtiin dicere laudes, 
Gaudebunt, dum rura Pales, dum Fauhiis amabit: 
Si qu]c( id est, prbcamqiie fidem coluisse, piumqiie, ' 
Palladiasque artes, sociumque habuisse canorum. 

Ite domujn impasti, domino jam nod vacat, agni. 35 
Haec tibi certa niataent, tibi erunthaec praemia, Damon, 
At mibi quid tandem fiet modo? quis mifai fidiis : 
Haerebit lateri comes, ut tu scBpe solebas ' ,- 
Frigoribus duris, et per loca foeta pruinis, 
Aut rapidO'Sub sole, siti morientibus herbis ^; ' 40 

Sive opus in magnos fiiit eminus ire leohcs, 
Aut a^tdos terrere lupos praesepibus altis; \ ■'. 
Quis faikdo:sopire dieih,'cantuque solebit? 

Ite domum im past], domino jam. non vacat, agrii. 
Pectora cui'credam ? quis me lenire docdiiit .45 

Mordaces curas, quis longam fallere noctem 
Dulcibus aHoquiis^ gt^to cum sibilat igni 
Molle. pyrum, et nucibus strepitiEit focus, et malus 

Auster 
Miscet ojQcta foris, et desuper ihtonat ulmo ? 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni« 50 
Aut aestate, dies medio dum vertitur axe, 
Cum Pan aesculea somniim capit abditus umtn^, 



See also Metam. xi. 670. And 
Ibis, V. 166. See note on Lycid. 
V. 14f. 

46. See note on Sonnet^ xx. 
3. And El. vi. 12. 

52, In Theocritus, the shep- 
herds are afraid to wake Pan, 
who constantly sleeps in the 
middle of the day, Idyll, i. 16. 



See also Fletcher, Faithf. Shep- 
herd, act i. s. i. voL S. p. 107. 
who imitates Theocritus, with- 
out seeing the isuperstition an- 
nexed to the tinie of noon* 

Lest the great Pan do awake, 
That sleeping lies in a deep glade 
Under a broad beech's shade. 
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£t repetunt sub aquis sibi nota sediiia nym^has^ 
Pastbresque latent, stertit' sub sepe colonus ; / 
Quis mifai blanditiasque tuas> quis turn mihi risus, ' ' 55 
Cecropiosque sales referet, cultpsqiie lepores? 

Ite domum impasti, dominojam non vacat, agm, 
At jam solus agros, jani pascua solus d»erra^ 
Sicubi rnmos^ deiisantiir: vaBibus umbm ; : 
Hie serum expecto ; supra caput imber el Earus ' 6(/ 
Triste sonant, firactaeque agitata crepiiseula sylvae. ' • 

Ite domum impasti, domino jain non vacat, a^ni. 
Heu, quam culta mihi priiis arva procacibus:herbis 
Involvuntur, et ipsa sitii seges alta fetiseit! ' 
Innuba neglecto mardescit et uva racemo, . 6i ' 

Nee my rteta juvant ; ovium quoque taedet, at Hlae 
Moerent, inque suuih convertunt ora magistram.- 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Tityrys ad corylos vocat, Alphesiboeus ad ornos, 
Ad.salices Aegon, ad flumina pulcber Amyntasy 70 
^^ Hie gelidi fontes, hie illita graniina musco, 
"Hie Zephyr], hie plaeidas interstrepit^ arbutus 

" undas.;^^ . 

I«ac»,a«t , ante, ft,tio« ego ^otu, .bil»m. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam iion vacat, agni. 
Mopsus ad haec, naim me redeuntem forte notaimt, : 75 

61. The idea in this line is .....•• as the leaves 
beautifully conceived and ex- P'^y wanton, evtry moment, every 

-pressed. The broken and i^i- 'P°** Simmons 

tated shadows of the shaking , ' 

wood are placed in strong repre- 66; fs/wutn' qwique tadet; at 

sentation before our eyes ; and t7&e ^ 

we are reminded not only of our Moerent, inque suum convertunt 

author's chequered shade, but of ' ora tnagistrumi] 

•a fine ' expaqsion of the .same So in Lyddas^ v. 125. 

image in the Task. Book i. ^ • ^^e hungry sheep look up, and kre 

How airy and how light &c. ndt ted. 
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(Et calldiat ayium litiguad^ et . sidera Mopsus) 
Thyrsi, quid hoc ? xlixit^ quee te ooqdit improfoabilis ? 
Aut ta perditamor^ aut te male fescioat astrum, 
Satumi grave, scppe fiiit pastorifaus astriim, 
Intimaque obliquo figit praBOordia plumbo. so 

Ite domum impasti^^doiiiiiiq jam non vacat, agQi« 
Mirantur nymphse, et qudd te, T^isi, futunun est ? 
Quid tibi vjb ? aiuht^ noq base solet esae juveotse 
Nubila froas^ .oculique truces, vultusque severi. 
Ilia ch(»os,. iususque leves, et semper amoiem s5 

Jure petit: bis ille iqiser qui serus amavit. 

Ite domum rmpasti, domino jam nqn vacat, agtii. 
Yenit Hyas^ Dryopeque,' et filia Baucidis Aegle, 
Docta modes, cithanaaque scie&s, sed perdita iaslu ; 
Yenit Idumahii Cbloris vidua flaenti j 90 

Nil me blanditiae, nil me solantia verba, * 

Nil me, si quid ad^t, moYet^ aut spes uUa fiituri^ 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non, vacat, agni. 

76. Avium cannot with any II Pens. v. 43. 

authorized licence be eobtracted with a sad teadeH ddwnwani ca8t,&c. 

into a dissyllable. Svmtnotts. _ _ , n •■ » . 

79. Planet-struck bytheplanet ^ 79- Lead Was called Saiwrm^ 

Saturn. See Lydd. v. ISS. Arcad. by tfce chyitotoJ, wJw ancieitfljr 

V. 52. But why is the influenpe Jfve the names of the planets to 

of this planet more particularly *« «eV^ metals. JB. 

fatal to shepiwrds? Unlett on . ,^9-^^ modm, jUjutr^ue 

account of its coldness. It is ««««>1 Horace, Od. m. ix. 9. 

in ffeneral called a noxious star: Da)oe8doetaQiodo8,et dtharee sdens. 

ana P^pertius says, L iv. i: 84. ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^,^^ ^^ 

Et grmnf Satumi sydus in omne ggx is called Idumaniut^ Jam^ 

^^^^ turn, near its influx into BhA^ 

Its melancholy effects ore here water bqr* Ptolemy calls this 

expressed by its wounding the bay Portut Idumaniu8i, 

heart with an arrow of lead. 99; Doctor Parr suggests Aat 

And perhaps oiir author had a /ti^rtim without an adjunct nerer 

ccmcealed illusion to this Sa- means fbture time» but a ftiture 

tumine lead, in making his Me- erent. Symntowt^ 
lancfaoly the daughter of Saturn. 
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Mfii mibi, qiaajoa similes, ludittit per pntfa jvveiKii^ 

Omnes unuiimi secum sibi 1^ sodalea! , ^ 

Nee magiSvhuDC alio qujAquam. secerait aaycum 

De gre^i sic dmiUxVeniuiit ad pebiUa thoeSt 

Inqiie viqBm fainnitii par^Mis junguntor onagri ; 

Lex eadem pdagi^ deBertoin littore Pfoteus 

Agmina Phocarum numerati vili84ue :#trfaeruni loo 

Passer, habetjemper quicum sit^ et oixiniacircum ' 

Farra libens volitet, sero sua tecta reviseos:; 

Quern si sonsJethb. oiagocity seu mikwadimco 

Fata tuUt rostro^^aeu stravkarundine foasoTs 

ProtiDus illealiumsocia. petit inde.volatQ. 105 

N08 durum genus, et diris exercita fatis 

Gens bomineB, aliena animiS) et pectore discors; 

Vix sibi quisque p^rem de miliibus invenit unum ; 

Aut si sors dederit tandeni non aspera votis, 

Ilium inopma diea^ qua non .iqieraveriB bora, 1 10 

Surripit, aaterriiim linquens in saecula damnum. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Heu quis me ignotas traxit vagus error in oras 
Ire per aereas rupes^ Alpemque nivosam ! 
Ecquid erat tanti Romam vidisse sepultam, 115 

(Quamvis ilia foret, qualem dum viseret oUm, . 
Tityrus ipse suas et oves et itira reliquit;) 
Ut te tarn dulci possem caruisse sodale, 
Possem tot maria alta, tot interponere montes, 



lis. Heu auis me ignotas, itcJ] gil, which points out that verse. 
He has paroaied a Terse in Vir- II6. QMamvis iUa Jaret, &e] 

gifs Eclqgues^ into a very na- Although Rome was ^ jfine ti 

turd sind pathetic complaint, Et ci^ at present, as when visited 

qwg Uinta fuU Romam, &c* i. S7. by Tityrus or Virgil, Eel. I. ut 

And there is much address in supr. 
the parenthesis introducing Vir* 119* He addresses the same 
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Tot sylvaS) tot saxaitibi, fluvibsque sonantes ! . 12a 
Ah certe extremutn licoisset tangere dextmm," ' 

£t bene compositos^ {>lacide .morientis oceilos,: . 
£t dixisse, ^5 Vale,:nostri memor ibis sad' astra:V. 

Ite domumimp^ti, dooiioa jam lioni vacat,^agni/^ 
Quamquain «tiain "vestrilnunquamiQeininisse pigebit,: . 
Pastoreg Tbusci^ Musis x)pecataijuventus,< ... ue 
Hie Cluaris, atque Lepos ret Thuscas: tu iquoque 

Damon, 
Antiqua genus^unde petis Lucumonisab^uFbe. 
O ego quaatu&^eram, g^di.>cum stratus ad /Arhi . 
Murmuia, popuieamque DeiDfus, qua moliior herba, aso 
Carpere nunc violas, nunc summas carpere -myrtos^ 
£t potui Lycidae certantem^audire Menaicam. * 
Ipse etiam^ tentare: ausus :sumv necputo nuiltum . 
Displicui, ndmsunt et apud mte munera vestra \ 
Fiscellae, calatbiquey et cerea vinclaxicutse^. 13:5 

Quin et nostra suas docuerunt nomina fagos 
£t Datis,'et Fi:ancinus,>erant.et.vocibus ambo 

•';■•'• 

sentiment to T, Young, El. iv. before, l645. Prose Works, vol. 

21. Milton, while in Italy, visited ii. 572. Dati ha^ a Latin eiildgy 

Aome twice. , prefixed to: the: Foemata, edit. 

128. Lucumonis ah urfte.] 1673. So has Antonio Francini 

LUca, or Lucca, an ancient city an* Italian ode, ' of considerable 
of Tuscany, was founded by Lu- • merit H 

cumon or Leumon, an Hetrus- In Burman's Sylloge, in a Let- 
can king. Seethefir'St note on' te)r -from Cuperus to Heinsius, 
£1. i. dated 1672, a Carolus, Datus is 

137. Et Daiis, et Frandnus,'] * mentioned, " cujus eruditionis 

Carlo Dati of Florence, with ** sponsorem habeo librum de 

whom Milton corresponded after ** tiita Piciorum" vol. ii. 671* 

his return to Englknd. In a That is, his Lives of four of the 

Latin letter to Dati, dated at Ancient Paiifiters. Again in an^ 

London, • Apr; 21,-1 647, Milton other from the same, dated- 1 67^> 

speaks of' having sent this poem his-death.is mentioned, with much 

to -Dati, and aho mientions his regret, where he is called t7ir m 

intention of sending his book of Etrusds prasiantissimtts, and one 

laxki poems'published two years whose loss would be deeply felt 
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Et stiidiis notiy Lydorum sanguinis ambo. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, figni. 
Haec ipihi turn laetp dictabat roscida luna, . :i4o 



by the learned, ibid. 693. In 
another, from N« Heinsius^ dated 
1647* he is called *'aI^ici89inQ^m 
" mihi juvenem/ iii. I9S. Again, 
ibid. 8O6, 820, 826, 827. ' In an- 
other from the same, dated 1652,;. 
'* Scribit ad me Datus Florentiae 
" in Medicteo codice extavS, &o." 
ibid. 294^ He corresponds with 
J. Vossi'us in 1647, ibid: 573.' 
Vossins/androtheix, wish .him to 
publish Doni's book of Inscrip- 
tions, ibid. 574. seq. Spanheim, 
in J66i> iirrite^ ta N.^ Ueinsius 
to* introduce him to Carlo Dati 
and other learned- m^' sX Flo« 
rence, ibid. 817, In a 4^Qtter 
from N. Heinsius, dated 1676, 
Mors repentina Caroli Dati 
quanto mcerore me confecerit» 
yix est ut verbis exprimatur. 
" Ne nunc quidem, cum.virum 
cogito, a lacrymis temperare 
possum &c.'* vol. iv. 409. . See 
also vol. v. 577, 578. In a Let- 
ter to Christina Queen of Sweden,, 
dated X652, from Florence, N. 
Heinsius sends her an Italian 
epigram by , Dati, much ap- 
plauded, on . her late accident, 
ibid. 757. Again, from the same 
to the samCj ,1652, " Habes et. 
** hie C^oli Dati Epigramma 
" Etruscum. Est autem ille, 
** quod et alia momii occasione, 
'.* magni.ipter Florentinos Poetas 
*' nominis ; laudes tuas singulari 
'^ parat pocmate." Ibid. 758* See 
also p. 744, 742, 472. He was 
celebrated for his skill in Roman 
antiquities. A Dissertation is ad- 
dressed to him from Octavio Fal- 
coneri, concerning an inscribed 
Roman brick taken from the rub- 
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bish of an ancient Roman 8truc«> 
ture, destroyed for rebuilding the 
Porti<K> of. the Pantheon, 1661. 
Gnevii Roman. Antiquit. iv. 1485. 
• Mr. Brand accidentally disco- 
vered on /I book-stall a mAOn- 
scTipt which he purebred, en- 
titled,.!^ Tina, by Antonio Hala- 
testi not yet enumerated among 
Milton's Italian friends. [A. Ma- 
latesti 18 menliqiied by.Miltoii in 
a letter to Carlo Dati, Epist. 
Fam. X. ToddJ] It is dedicated 
by the .author to John Milton 
while at Florence. Mr. Brand 
gaV'e it to Mr HoUis, who^i in 
175B> sent it together with Mil- 
ton's works, both in poetry and 
prose, and his Life by Toland, 
to the academy della. Crusca. 
The first piece would have been 
a greater curiosity in England. 

138. — Lydorum sanguinis dm' 
bo.'] Of the most ancient Tuscan 
families. The Lydians brought 
a colony into It$ly, .whence came 
the Tuscans. On this origin of 
the. Tuscans from the Lydians, 
Horace founds the claim of the 
Tuscan .M£ecen.as to a high and 
illustrious ancestry.. Sat. i. vi. 1. 

Non .quia, iVf^^enas, Lydorum, quic- 

quid Etruscos . 
Incoluit 6nes, nemo getierosior est te. 

S^e also Prppert. iii. ix. 1«- It 

is for this .reason, .Virgil , says, 

Mn. ii. .782. . . . ' 

— Ubi Xydius arva 
. Inter opima virum leni fluit agmine 
Tybru. ^ 

Lydian, that is Tuscan:^ and 
Tuscany is washed by the Tyber. 
140. Hasc.mihi turn keto dicta- 
bat roscida luna, 
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Dum solus tetieros clauddbatn cratibus^hoedos. 
Ah quoties dixi, cum te ckiis ater habebat, 
Nunc canit, aut lepori nunc tendit retia Damon, 
Vimina nunc texit, varios sibi quod sit in usus ! 
£t que turn iacili sperabam mente futura 145 

Arriput voto levin, et pmsentia finxi, 
Heus bwe numquid agis ? nisi te quid forte retardat, 
Iihus ? et ai^uta paiilum recubamus in umbra, 
Aut ad aquas Colni, aut ubi jugera Cassibdiauni ^ 
Tu mihi percuites medicos, tua gramina, succos, 150 
Helleborumque, humilesque crocos, foliumque hya- 
cinth], 
Quasque habet ista palus herbas, artesque medentum. 
Ah'pereant h^ba^ pereant artesque medentum, 
Gramina, postquam ipsi nil profecere magistro. 



Dum solus teneros daudAam 
cratibus hoedos.] 
As in Lycidas^ v. 29. 

9iitteiiiiig our flocks wiUi the ftesh 
^swt of nigbit 

The Craies are the wattled co^ 
iti Cottiu8» V. 345. 

149. Aui ad aquas CokU, aut 
vbi jugera Cassibeiauni?} The 
liver Odne flows through Buck- 
inghamshire and Hertrordshire, 
in Milton's neighbourhood. Our 
author's father's house and lands 
at Horton near Colnbrook^ were 
held -under the Barl of 'Bridge- 
water^ before whom Comus was 
acted at Ludlow-Castle. Mfl- 
ton's mother is buried in the 
chancel of Horton churchy widi 
this Inscription on a flat stone 
over the grave. '* Heare lyeth 
" the boOT of Sara Milton the 
" wife of John Miltoift, who died 
the 3d of April, 1637." 
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' By /tfgera Cassibelauni, we are 
to understand Verulam or Saint 
Alban's, called the town of 
Cassibelan, an anciept British 
king. See Camd. Brit. i. 321. 
edit Gibs. 1772. Miltcm's ap- 
pellations are often conveyed by 
die poetry of ancient iPable. 

1 50. Tu mihi per curves medicos, 
tua gramina, sticcos,"] Deodate 
is the shepherd lad iq Comus, v. 
619: 

—A certain shepherd lad. 
Of small regard to see to, yet well 

skUrd 
In every virtuous plant, and healing 

herbf 
That spreads her verdant leaf to th* 

morning ra v : 
He lov'd me well/ and oft would beg 

me sing, 
. . And in requital ope his leathern scrip* 
And shew me simples of a thousand 

names. 
Telling their strange and vigorous 

faculties, ftc. 

See tiote on £1. vi. 90. 
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Ipse etiam, nam nescio quid mihi grande sonabat 15s 

Fistula, ab undecima jam lux est altera nocte, 

Et turn forte novis admbram labra cicutis, 

Dissiluere tamen rupta compage, nee ultra 

Ferre graves potuerie soQOS : dubito quoqu« ne sim 

Turgidulus, tamen et referapn, tos qedite sylvae. I60 

Ite domum ithpasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Ipse ego Dardanias Rutupina par aequora puppes 
Dicam, et Pandrasidos regnum vetus Inogeniee, 
Brennumque Arviragumque duces, priscun^qud Be- 

linum, . 

£t tandem Armoricos Britonum sub lege colonos ; 165 
Turn gravidam Arturo, fatal! fraude, logei'nen, 
Mendaces vultus, assomptaque GrorloTs arma, 
Merlihi dolua^ O mihi tum si vita supermt, 

155. He faints his design of l6S. Et tandem Armoricos Bri" 

qvitting pastoral^ and the lighter tomtrh sub lege coUnios ;] Armo- 

kinds ^TMetry^ to write an epic rica> or Brittany in Prance^ was 

poem. lliis> it appears by what peopled by the Britons when 

lbllow^> was to be on some part they fled fifom the Saxons, 

of the andent British story* 166. Tum gravidam Arturo, 

162. Ipse ego Dardanias, &e.] &c.] logeme was the wife of 

The landing or the Trojans in Gorloise prince of Cornwall. 

Enffknd under Brutus. Rhu- Merlin transformed Uther Pen- 

tupium is a pert of fhe Kentish dragon into Goi*lols ; by which 

coast. artifice Uther had access to the 

Brutus- married Inogen, the bed of logerne^ and begat King 

eldest daughter of Pahdrasus a Arthur. This was in Tintagd 

GrectaKikiBg; ^rom whose bond- castle in Cornwall. See Geffr. 

age Brutus had delivered his Monm. viii. 19* The story is 

cottiitryiiten Ae Trojans^ Bren- told by Sdden dn the Polyolbion^ 

nus arid B^Hnus were th^ sons of s* i. vol. ii. 674- 

Mdutius Dunwatlo, by some Perhaps it will be said, that I 

writers called the .first king o£ akn retailing much idle history. 

Britain. The two sons carried Btit this is such idle history as 

their vietorions anas into Gaul Milton would have clothed in 

aad Italy. Arviragus, or Arvi- the richest poetry. 

rftge^ the sonof €unpbd», con- 168. mihi, hc7\ I have cor- 

auered the Roman ffenei^ Clau* rected the pointing. ^ And O, 

oius. He is said to nave founded " if I should have long life to 

Dover castle.. " execute these designs^ you, my 
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Tu procul.annosa pendebis fistula pimi, 

Multum pblita mibi ; aut patriis mutata Catnoems .170 

Brittonicum strides, quid enim? omnia non licet uni 

Non sperasse uni licet omnia, mi satis ampla 

Merces, et mibi grande decus (sim ignotus in. ffivum 

Turn licet, externo penitusque inglorius odbi) 

Si me flava comas l^t Usa^ et potor Alauni, 175 

Vorticibusque frequens Abra, et nemiis omne Treantae; 
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rural pipe/ shall be hung iip 
forgotten . on yonder ancieut 
pine: you are now eroployed 
'' in Latin strains, but you shall 
** soon be exchanged for English 
*' poetry. Will you then sound 
" in rude British tones ? — Yes— 
We cannot excel \n all things. 
I shall be sufficiently contented 
^' to be celebrated at home for 
*' English verse." Our author 
s.ays in the Preface to Ch. Gov. 
b. Li. '^ Not caring to be once 
*' named abroad, though perhaps 
'' 1 could attain to that: but 
content with t)iese British 
islands as my world." Prose 
Works, vol. i. 60. 

171. BrUtonicum] In length- 
ening the first syllable of this 
word, contrary to the usage of. 
Virgil, Horace, &c. Milton is 
supported by Lucretius, vi. 1104. 
Symmons. 

175. Si me fiata comas legal 
Usa, et potor Alauni,'] Usa is 

Serhaps the Ouse in Bucking- 
amshire. But other rivers have 
that name, which signifies water 
in general. Alaun\is is Alain in 
Dorsetshire, Alonde in Northum- 
berland, and Gimlan in Corn- 
wall; and is also a Latin name, 
fpr other rivers. 

1 76» Vorticibusque frequens A - 
hra^ So Ovid, of the river Eve- 
nus. Metam. ix. 106. 



Vortktbusque frequcns erat, atque im« 
pervius amnis. 

And Tyber is ^'.densus vortici- 
" bus," Fast. vi. '502. 

[ Abra hsi been used as a Latin 
name for the Tweed, the Hum- 
ber, and the Severn, from die 
British Abren, or Aber, a river*8 
mouth. Of the three, I think 
the Humber, vortidbus frequens, 
is intended. 

Leland proves from some old 
qionkish hnes, that^the Severn 
was original^ called Abren; a 
name, wJiich afterwards tlie 
Welch bards pretended to be 
derived from King. Locrine*B 
daughter Abrine, not Sabrine, 
drowned in tb|it riven Comm. 
Cygn. Cant vql. ix. p. 67- ^it. 
1744. In the Tragedy of Lo- 
crine, written about 1594,. this 
lady is called Sdbren. Suppl. 
Shakesp. vol. ii. p« ^6% a. iv. s. 5. 

. Yes, damsels, yes, Sakren shall surely 
die, &c. 

And it is added, tfant the river 
rSevem] into which she is 
Uirovm^ was thence called Sa- 
kren. Sabren, through Safren^ 
easily comea to Secern, See Co- 
nuis,.v. 826. seq. 
- In the same ^ay, Humber the 
Scythian king exclaims, p. 246. 
a. iv. s. w* 

And gentle Ahy take rty ttoubled 
corse. 
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Et Thatnesis inei» ante omnes, et fusca metallis 
Tatnara, et extremis me discant Orcades undis. 

Ite domum impasti, domino jam non vacat, agni. 
Haec tibi servabam lentia sub cortices lauri, iso 

Haec, et plura simul; turn quee mihi pocula Mansus, 
Mansus Chalcidics non ultima gloria rip», 
Bina dedit, mirum artis opus, mirandus et.ipse, 
Et circum gemino cselaverat argumento : 
In medio rubri maris unda, et odoriferum ver, 185 

Littora longa Arabum, et sudantes balsama sylvae, 
Has inter Phoenix divina avis, unica terris, 
Ca&ruleum fulgens diversicoloribus alis, 
Auroram vitreis surgentem respicit undis ; 
Parte alia polus omnipatens, et magnus Olympus: 190 



That is, the river Aby, which 
just before is called Abis, Ptole- 
mv, emuneratmg our rivers that 
fall into the eastern sea^ men- 
tions AU; but probably tiie true 
reading is Abri, whichcame from 
Aber, Aber mi^t soon be cor- 
rupted into Humber. The de- 
rivation of the Humber . fi'om 
Humber, king of the Huns^ is 
as fabulous^ as that the name 
Severn was from Abrine or 5a- 
hrine. But if Humber^ a king 
of the Huns, has any concern in 
this name, the best way is to re- 
coiidle matters, and; associate 
bedl etjrmdlogies in' JBwi*Aher, 
■or Humber, 

176. — nOmt^ cmne Treani<t,'] 
The river Trent. In the next 
line, he calls Thamesi», mens, 
because he was bom in Lon- 
don. 

177. ^^faica melallii 
Tamara,] 

VOL. IV. 



The river Ttoiar in Cdmwall, 
tinctured with tin-mines. 

182. Mansus Chalcidica non 
ultima gloria rifiWty Mttiiso cele- 
brated in the last poem, and a 
Neapolitan. A people called the 
ChcUcidici are said to nave founded 
Naples. ' See the third Epigram 
cm L^nbra, v. 4.' '^ Corpora 
** ChalddiconJaea, de«|&se r<^o.'* 
And VirgiPs tenth Eclogue, 
Ckakidico versu, v. 50. And Mn. 
vi. 17. 

189. Perhaps a poetical de- 
scription of two real cups thus 
richly ornamented, which Milton 
received as presents firom Manso 
at Naples. He had flattered him- 
self with the happiness of shew- 
ing these tokens of the regard 
with: which he had been treated 
in his travels, to Deoditte, at his 
return. Or perhaps this is an 
allegorical description of some of 
iManso*s favours. 

C C 
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Quis putet? hie quoque Amor^ picteque ia nube 

pharetree, 
Arma corusca fliceB, et ^[^ula tiacta pyropo ; 
Nee tenues animas, pectasque ignobile vulgi 
Hinc ferit, at eiM^um flatntpaMia luoiina torqueasi 
Semper in enectum spinet sua itela per orbes 191; 

Impigep, etpronos nunquum ooUimat ad ictu$. 
Hinc mentes sirdere B^rae, formseque deorum. 

Tu quoque in bis, nee me ^it apes lubrica) Damon, 
Tu qiioqu^ in bis cette es, nana qua'tua dulcis abiret 
Sanctaque simplicitaa, nam quo tua Candida Virtus ? 200 
Nee te Lethaeo fits queesiviase aub orco, 
Nee tibi convieniunt kciymas, nee flebimua. uhra, 
It^ procul lacrymce, pnrum oolil sediera Daindni : 
^thera purus habet, pluvium pede reppulit arcum ; 
Heroumque animas inter, divosque perennes, 20& 

^thereos haunt kttcea, et gaudia petal 
Ore sacro. Quin tu, cceli post jura recepta, 1 

Dexter ades, ptaeidusqus lave quicunque vt)cari8, 
Seu tu noster em Damon, sive a^quior audis 
Diodotus, quo te divino nomine cuncti $jo 

CoelioobB noriot, sylviaqiie vocabere Damon : 
Quod tibi purpureus pudor, et sine labe juventus 

1 



195. He aims his davu up^ «f hia vaM«^ ^ fmt ba* in tfa^s 
'Wards, per orbiSjaoQcaag the Stan, place' 



He wounds the gcxfe. of lib frjebd. Deo^Mi iato Graeh. 

198. Tu quoqu9 in his, ftc^ But Milton was fond of 4i8s^ 

The transtlion. 10 elegantr yenM»6 ^( a oama which wan so 

201. N€c te Le$hacfy9 qum^ atuc^^le of tuanslfdapn. hi 

visse sub orce, &c.} From this each of the Wo famUiiar le^ero 

line to the hfi^ bat one> the ^ his firieail/whwh are extaal, 

imagery is almost all from his he calls him Theodotus. Sf^m^- 

own Lycida8> y. 165*^185. mons, 

210. For the acconmodatibn 
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Grata fuit, quod nulla tori libata Toluptas^ 
£n etiam tibi virginei servantur bonores ; 
Ipse caput nitidum cinctus rutilante eorona, 
Laetaque frondentis gestans Umbracula palma^^ 
Sternum pemges immortales hymenaeos ; 
Cantu9 ubi, choreisque furit lym tnista beatis, 
Festa Sionaeo bacchantur et Orgia thyrso * 
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Jan. 23. 1646. 

Ad JoAlfN^M RousWM Oxoniensis Acad^mias 

i. 

Rihiioihecarium*^ 

De iibf0 PbemaMn, ^miM&s quern We eUA demte mUii^ posits 
tabai, ui Gum fdUs Hostri^ in BMiotheda pid>lica reponerei^ 
Ode, 

STROPHE I. 

GEMELLE (Jultu sltnplici gaadens liber, 
Fronde licet geoiimi. 



214. Bh etimm iibi vkrguui ser^ 
wmiur btmoref;'] Deodate and 
Lycidas were both ttomamed. 
See ReTelations^ ^ kis aUiuioti, 
xiv. S, 4. 

* Doctor Jdinson obsenresi 
that this poem is '' written witii 
«< tiie GomineD but childi^ imi* 
"« tation of paBtona life." Yet 
there are aoaie new and naturld 
couptrjr iwiigili» and the eemmoii 
te|Moe are oftoi recomnieiided 
bf a aoTdty of elanmt eafures- 
Ami Ihe pastorBr fbim is n 
fiutt of the poet*s tknes. It 
Howfains also some passages which 
waador fiur hejond the bounds 
of bactise iong, and are in his 
own origuial s^le of thi^ mote 
iMiflime pokltl^f . Miltati cannot 



be a diepherd long. His own 
natire powers often b^eak forth, 
add cannot bear the assumed 
disguise. 

t John Rouse, or Russe, Mas* 
ter of Ansi Fellow of Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, was elected chief 
librarian df tibe Bodleian, May 9, 
1620. U^ died in April, 165^, 
and Was buried in the chapel <^ 
his college. He succeeded to 
Thomas James, the first that held 
this office from the foundation. 
In punted glass, in a window of 
the Proyost*s Lodgings at Oriel 
College, are the nemls of Sir 
Timinait* Bodley, James, and 
Holism, b)r Van Ling. Heame 
siirs,; th^j vreH put up bjr 
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Munditieque nitena non operosa ; 
Quam manus attulit 
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Rouse: they were probably 
brought from Rouse's apartment 
to the Provost's Lodgings, when 
the College was rebuilt '^ about 
''1640/' Jlearne, MiSS. Coll. 
xii. p. 15. Rouse's portrait « large 
as life^ a three quarters length, 
and coeval, is in the Bodleian 
library. He published an Ap- 
pendix to James's Bodleian Qi- 
talogue» Oxon. 1636. 4to. In 
1631, the University printed, 
Epistola ad Johannem Ciren- 
borpfiumy ob acceptum Syno- 
dalium Epistolarum Concilii 
'' Basileensis Avwy^m^w, prsefixa 
'' variorum carminibus honora^ 
riis in eundem Cirenbergium. 
Oxon. 1631." In quarto. 
Where among the names of the 
writers in Latin, are Richard 
Busby of Christ Church, after- 
wards the celebrated Master of 
Westminster: Jasper Maine, and 
Thomas Cartwriffht, both well 
known as English poets, and of 
the same college: aiid Thomas 
Masters of New college, author 
of the famous Greek Ode on the 
Crucifixion. The Dedication, to 
Cirenberg, is written by our li- 
brarian Rouse, who seems to 
have conducted the publication. 
In it hie speaks of his Travels, 
.and particularly of his return 
from Italy through Basil. ■ He 
has a copy of not inelegant Latin 
Elegiacs; in the Oxford verses, 
% called BritannicB Nakilis, Oxon. 
1630. 4to. p. 6% Heame says, 
' that Rouse was intimate with 
/Burton, author of the celebrated 
book oa Melancholie; and that 
lie furnished Burton with choioe 
books for that work. MSS. Coll. 
cxli. p. 114. He lived on terms 



of the most intimate friendship 
with G. J. Vossius; by whom 
he was highly valued and re- 
spected for his learning, and ac- 
tivity in promoting literary un- 
dertakings. This appears from 
Vossius's Epistles to Rouse, via. 
Epp 73, 130, 144,256, 409,427. 
See Colomesius*s Vossii Epistolae, 
Lond. 1690. fol. There is also 
a long and well-written Epistle 
from Rouse to Vossius, Ep. 352. 
ibid, ad calc. p. 241. D^^ry 
Wheare, the first Camden Pro- 
fessor, sends his Book De Ratione 
et MHhodo legendi Hiiiorias; in 
1625, to Rouse, with a Letter 
inscribed, " Joanni RousiBo litera- 
*^ tissimo Academico meo." -See 
Wheare Epistolarum Eucharisti- 
carum Fasciculus, Oxon. 1628. 
12mo. p. 113. Not only on ac- 
count of his friendship with Mil- 
ton, which, appears to have sub- 
sisted in l637f but because he 
retained his librarianship and fel- 
lowship through Cromwell's U- 
surpation, we may suppose Roose 
to. have been puntanicaily . in- 
dined. See Notes mi Sir He»y 
Wotton's Letter prefixed to Co- 
mus, supr. p. 110. Mow«ver, 
in' 1647, he was expelled, from 
his fellowship; but soon after- 
wards,, making his fieaoe' with 
the Presbyterian Visitors,-, 'm^ 
restored. Walker's Stt£ Cler. p. 
ii. p. 132. We. are told, ako hy 
Walker,, that when the presby- 
terian officers proceeded to search 
and pillaffe Sir Thomas Bodies 
jch'est in the library, they qaitted 
their design,. on being told what 
there was ' to be found there, 
by Rouse>the librarian, a con- 
fiding brother." Ibid. p. i. pi 143. 
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Juvenilis olim, 

Sedula tamen baud nimii poetae ; 



5 



Wood says, that when Lord Pem- 
broke, CromwellV Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, took 
his chair in the Convocation 
house, in l648, scarcely any of 
the loyal members attended, but 
that Rouse was present. Hist. 
Ant Univ. Oxon. i. 401. col. 2. 
See a visionary letter of Diony- 
sia Fitzherbert/ of Bristol, to 
Rouse, Bibl. Bodl. MSS. Which, 
I find, is printed in Ashmole*s 
Berkshire, iii. 377* Probably 
Milton might become acquainted 
with Rouset when he was in- 
corporated a Master of Arts at 
Oxford in 1635. Neale says, the 
Assembly of Divines in 1645, 
recommended the new vernon 
of the Psalms by Mr^ Rouse, to 
be used instead of Stemhold*8, 
which Was grown obsolete. Hist 
Pur. vol. lii. 315. edit. 1 736. 
But this was Francis Rouse ori- 
ginally of Br6adgate Hall, Ox- 
ford, one of the Assembly of Di- 
vines, the presbyterian Provost^ 
of Eton College, and an active 
instrument In the Calvinistic 
visitation of Oxford, who was 
bred in Broadgate Hall, and at 
his death in 1657, became a li- 
beral benefactor ' to Pembroke 
college. 

Milton, at Rouse's request, had 
given hib little volume of poems, 
printed in 1645, to the Bodleian 
library. But the book being 
lost. Rouse requested his friend 
Milton to send another copy< In 
1646, another was sent by the 
author, neatly but plainly bound,' 
ffiandUie nitena non operosd, in 
which this ode to House, in Mil- 
ton's own hand-writing, on one 
sheet of paper, is inserted be- 



tween the Latin and English 
Poems. It is the same now 
mariked . M. l6$. Art. 8v6. In 
the same library, is another small 
volume, uniformly bound with 
that last mentioned, of a few of 
Milton*s prose tracts, the first of 
which is of R^brmaiUm touching 
Church Discipline, printed for T. 
Underbill, l641. 4to. Marked F. 
56. Th. In the first blank leaf, 
in Milton*s own hand-writing, 
is this inscription, never before 
{nrinted. '^ Doctissimo viro pro- 
" boque librorum sestimatori Jo- 
'* hanni Rousio, Oxoniensis Aca- 
" demise Bibliothecario, gratum 
" sibi hoc fore testanti, Joannes 
'^ Miltonus opuseula hdec sua, in^ 
** Bibliothedamantiquissimamat*' 
" que celeberrimam adsciscenda, ' 
" libens tradit : tanquam in me- 
^' moriae perpetuee famam, eme- 
" ritamque, uti sperat, invidise 
*' calumniseque vacationem, si 
^* veritati bonoque simul eventui' 
^' sads sit litatum. Sunt autem 
'VDe Reformatione Angliee, lib. ^ 
'* 2.-^De Episcbpatu Praelatico, ' 
" lib. 1.— De ratrone Politiffi Ec- 
'^ clesiasticse, lib. 1. — Animad- 
'' versiones in Remoiistrantis De- 
*'fensionem, lib.' 1. — Apoloffia, 
''lib. 1. — Dbctrina et disdpuna* 
'' Divortii, lib. 2. — Judicium Bu- 
"ceri de Divortio, lib. 1.-:— Co-' 
" lasterion, lib. 1.— Scripturae lo- 
" ca de Divortio, instfur' lib; 4^'^— 
Areopagiti^a, sive de- libertate 
T3rpo^aphiae oratio. — De E- 
ducatione Ingenuorum episto- 
la. [Tractate of Education to 
Hartlib.] Poemaia Latina, et 
AngUcana seorsHm'* About the 
year 1720, these two volumes,' 
with other small book^, were 
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I^iim vagus Ausonias nunc per umbras, 
Nunc Britannica per vire^ lusit, 
Insons populi, barbitoque devius 
InduIi^H patrb, mox itiden^ peptine D^mii^ 
Longinquum intonuit mek>s 
Yicinis, et humam vix tetigit ped|e : 



10 



ANTISTROPHE. 

Quis te, p^rve lib^r, quis te fratribusj 
Subduxit reliquis dolo ? 
Cupi tu Hij^issus ^h uirbe, 
Docto jugiter obsecrante amico, 
lUustre teodebas iter 



15 



ho^tily^ perhap9 contemf4uoiisly> 
tkrown ami^ as duplicates, either 
real or prel^ended : and Mr. Na- 
tbvaiQl Cvyne^, an esquire beadle, 
and a diligcnl collector of scarce 
EngliAh. hookh w^» permitted, 
o» the pr«mi«& of some future 
vjalnable bequests to the library, 
to pick out of tk? hoap what he 
plcAsed. ^t be, having luckily 
iQAny move grains of party pre- 
judice than of taste, could not 
think any thing worth having 
that bore the name of the re- 
publican Milton; and therefore 
these twocuriosities, which would 
be invaluable in a modem auc- 
tion, y^ere fortunately sufored 
to remain in the library, and were 
soon afterwards honourably re-* 
stored to their original plnces^' 
1. Gpmelle cultH JiimpUci goft- 

Fronde. Iwet gemhUs Ac] 
By Fronds gemna "^e are to^ uo* 
d^rstand, . metaphorically, the 
tnfO\foid leaf, the Poems both 
Snglish aja^ Latin, of which the. 



volume consisted. So tk^ BocU 
leian manuscript: and pr^t^ 
copies: hut fronte is perbi^ a 
better reading. This volume of 
Poems, 1645, h^ a doubl<»/r^^ 
or title-page; both s^pan^imd 
detached from each o^r, die 
one, at the b«£?mi9g> pff6fii;ed 
to the Latip, imd the oth^^ akoirtv 
the pitdd^e, to the£9gUah po9in^ 
Undereiiher reading, tkff voliwie 
is Uber g«mdi««i». a d^mbl^ hffQK. 
^ consii^tjpig ^f two dAiiliiic^ p«[%l». 
yet euU^ W9pli^ under ^ fcxvR 
and appe^iraiif e, tbo AmM> of » 
single book, 

yet. of engaging in tkf |iii»pidiM^ 

d^ute^ of tbe($e twbuloiit tmmk 
l(k -^m^ itid^i fk^itu: Jk u ft i 
nip} His italii^ SonuelSn 

arnica,^ H^nq^ it smeaRs^ 4Mit 
Bott«s k4d inaqaor^umd MUtnmim 
give the volume that was loat %o 
the library. I suppose it w4a. 
preeented immediately e» its 
pttbliQitjon in 16441. 
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tliamesis ad incunabula 
Caerulei patris, 
Pontes ubi limpidi 
Aonidum, thyasusqoe ^ader 
Orbi notus per immeniOs 
Temporum lapsus redeunte coelo, 
Celeberque futurus in aeyum ? . 



so 



. I • 



STROPHE 2- 

Modo quis deus, aut editi^ deo» 
Pristinam gentis miseratus inckolem, 
(Si satis noxas luimus pfiores^ 
Mollique luxu degener otium) 
Tollat nefandos civium tumultas, 
Almaque revocet studia sanctus, 
Et relegatas sine sede Musas 
Jam pene totis finibus Angligenuni!; 
Immundasque volucres, 
Unguibus imminentes, 



«d 
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18. Thamesis ad incuncAula] 
The Thames^ or Isis, rises not 
very many miles west of Oxford 
about Cricklade in Gloucester- 
shire. Unless he means the Tont- 
tion of Tame and Isis, fanafnlly 
supposed to produce Thamesis^ 
al Dorchester near Oxford. 

29. Tollat nefandos civium tu- 
multus. Sec.'] I fear Milton is here 
complainiiig of evils » which his 
own principles contributed either 
to produce or promote. But his 
illustrations axe so beautiful, that 
we forget his politics in hu pfr- 
etoyv 

In reflectiDgy however 9 on these 
evilsy I cannot entirely impute 
tiieir origin to a growing s[mt 



of popular faction. If there was 
aiiardiy otr one part, there' was 
tjrraimy ob diei oth^: the dis* 
pute was a conflict '^between 
" governors who nded by will 
** not bv law> and subjects who 
" would not sutfer the law itself 
^ to caontiol their actt«D8«" Bd^ 
guy*s Sermons^ p. 55. 

33. Immundasque volncres, &c.] 
He has almost a similar alluAiDn 
in the Reason of Chul'ch Govenib* 
ment, &c. He compares prelacy 
to tiie python, and addd, ^'tHl 
" like th^ ffen-born serpent A&. 
" be shot to death with uie darta 
'' of tile sun, the pure and pow- 
'' erful beams of God's word." 
Proee Worits, i; 74l 
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Figat ApoUinea pbaretra, 

Phineamque abigat pestem procul amne Pegenfeoi 



35 



ANTISTROFBE. 

Quin tu, libelle, nuntii licet mala 

Fide, vel oscitantia, 

Semel erraveris agmine fratrum, 

Seu quis te teneat specus, 

Seu qua te latebra, forsan unde vili 

Callo tereris institoris insulsi, 

Laetare felix : en iterum tibi 

Spes nova fulget, posse profundam 

Fugere Lethen, vebique superam 

In Jovis aulam, remige penna : 

STROPHE 3. 

Nam te Roiisius sui 

Optat pecuii, numeroque justo 

Sibi poUicitum queritur abesse, 

Rogatque venias ille, cujus inclyta 

Sunt data virum monumenta curae : 

Teque adytis etiam sacris 

Voluit reponi, quibus et ipse praesidet 

^ternorum operum custos fidelik ; 

QusBstorque gazse nobiiioris, 
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46. '^reifiige penta :] S«e the 
note on a kindred allusion in 
Rsadme Lost, ** his sail^broad 
" vans/' b. ii. 9^. See Observat 
Spenser's F.Q.ii. 207. And note 
on v. 208. Quint. Novembr. 

55. The paintings, statues, 
tapestry, tripods^ and other inr 
estimable furniture of Apollo's 



temple at Delphi, are often po- 
etically described in the Ion. See 
particularly, v. 185. seq. v. 1146. 
seq. Its images of gold are men* 
ti<Hied in the Phoenissa?, v. 228.- 
The riches of the treasures of 
this celebrated shrine were pro- 
verbial even in the days of Ho- 
mer, II. b« ix. 404. All these. 
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Quam cui pnefuit Ion, 

Clarus Erechtbeides, 

Opulenta dei per templa parentis, 

Fulvosque tripodas, donaque Delphica, 

Ion Actaea genitus Creusa, 

ANTISTROPHE* 

Ergo, tu visere liicos 

Musarum ibis amoenos ; 

Diamque Phoebi rursus ibis in domum, 

Oxonia quam valle colit, ' 

Delo postbabita, 

Bifidoque Pamassi jugo : 

Ibis honestus, 

Postquam egregiam tu quoque sortem 

Nactus abis, dextri prece sollicitatus amici. 

lUic legeris inter alta nomina 



60 



65 



70 



were offerings, AfmH^rm, Dona 
Delphica, made by eminent per-^ 
sonages who visited the temples 
A curious Memoir has been writ- 
ten by Mons. Valois, De richesses 
du Temple des Delpket, et des di/- 
ferens pillages qui en ont et^faits. 
Milton was a reader of Eu- 
ripides> not only with the taste 
of a poet, but with the minute- 
ness of a Greek critic* His Eu- 
ripides in two volumes, Paul 
Stephens's quarto edition, l608, 
wit& many marginid emend.- 
tions in his own hand, is now 
the property of Mr. Cnidock, of 
Gumly in Leicestershire. From 
the .library of the learned Bishop 
Hare, who died in 1 740, itpassed 
into the. shop, of John Whiston 
the . bookseller ; whence it was 
purchased by Doctor Birch, the 
publisher of Milton's Prose 
Works, AprU 12, 1754. Birch 



left his library to the British 
Museum. It has Milton s name, 
with the price of the book, viz. 
12s. 6(2. Also the date i6S4, 
(the year in which Comus was 
written,) all in his own hand. 
Some of the marginal notes have 
been adopted by Joshua Barnes, 
in his Euripides. Others have 
been lately printed by Mr. Jod- 
rell. Milton s daughter Deborah, 
who used to read to him, related, 
that he was most delighted with 
Homer, whom he could almost , 
entirely repeat; and next, with 
Ovid*8 Metamorphoses and Eu- 
ripides. See note on the Na- 
tivity, V. 180. 

5o. Quam cui prqfuit I&n^ &c.] 
Ion the treasurer of the Delphic 
temple, abounding in riches. Eu- 
ripides's tragedy of Ion evidently 
occasion^ uiis allusion. Euripi- 
des calls Ion, X(v#)if vAjmmi, v. 54. 
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AuthoruiD, Graiee simul et Latiaa» ■ :. • • "' 

Antiqua gentis lumina, et verum decils* .' 

EFODOS. 

Vos tandem haud vaciii mei labores^ ^ . 

Quicquid hoc sterile fudit ingenium, 

Jam sero placidam sperare jubeo 75 

Perfunctam invidia requiem, sedesque beata#, 

Quas bonus Hermes, 

Et tutela dabit solers Rbusi ; 

Quo neque lingua procax vulgicpenctrabit, atque longe 

Turba legentum prava facesset : . 86' 

At ultimi nepotes, 

Et cordatior oetas, < 

Judicia rebus aequiora forsitpn 

Adhibebit, integro siiwa;. 

Ttim, livore sepulto, 89 

Si quid iBeremur sana jposteritas 5ciet, 

Roiisio fevente. 

» . . . ' 

Ode tritus- constat Stropkis^ tcHdenujue AnUstrophis, una 
cknium. I^xido daiusisy, qwi4 tametH onme^ nee viermmm 
mimero, nee eerH» tMqtee e^^ eamete respond^anty Ua tamen 
^cuimuSy CQfmnMide legendi poHui, quam ad antiqtbo» concir* 
n$v94i modf^ iiadm%$(m ^ipectanies, Mioqmn b^o gmus re^tius' 
foriasfie dSci monostrephictxm debtcerat Metm pardm sv/ni 
xasFu (rx^^v^. partim ivQ>^^¥a„ fh^leiw!tia qum mmi^ Spo»T 
dcBwm tertio hca his adim^itunt^ qued idem in ^ectmda hco 
CatuUm ad Ionium feciL 

78. If he meant thiet vAroe &e . Lile of Miltnn^ pi 28l--^^4« ei^ 

a(n bendiSGa6jU«bte, ib^re is a ';SA» E, 

fa^m qiiantity in ^^jm^ The first 86. Thereadev wiiik reeoMect, 

syllable 10 t^olioncml}! long.. tk«t' tfiiff Qde was wndieii and 

78. See a bn^ acid . }0KnMd sent in l64£t. Mihon heM allays 

crukism u^n tbe me^mme^ oS. to the sevenr censures wbkh be 

x\m Qde, m nste (t), ^mnums-^ fatdiatel)^ aiffesed, Bot^eoly'ftom 
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the q>i8C0iM4 but even f'^om the 
presbyterian party. About the 
year i641> our author, ^ell 
knowing how much the puritans 
wanted the aasistanoe of abilities 
and learnings itttacked the order 
of bishops aiid the intire constitu- 
tion of we Church of England, 
in three or four large and 
laboured trea^s^s. One of these, 
bis Reply to Bishop Hall's Re* 
mpastrance, was 'answered the 
same yezy* by an anpnyniQUS 
antagonist, supposed to be the. 
bishop* s sons ^^o. calls Milton 
a blasphemer, a drunkard, « 
pdrofa.ne swearer, and a frequenter 
of l»rothelsj asserting at the same 
time,, that he was e^^pelled the 
University of Cambridge for a 
perpetual course of riot and 
debjauchery. About the year 
l64i4fs MiltoT^ published his tracts 
on Divorce. Here he quarrelled 
-writh his, own friends. These 
pieces were instantly anathema- 
1^4 by the thqwer of the 
presbyterian clergy, from the 
pulpit, the press^ and the tribunal 
of the Assembly of iXivinea at 
Westminster. By the leaders o^ 
thskt persuasion, who were now 
pveclominantjt and who b?g9n ia 
lj|ti^eiir turQ to gnd that novelties; 
were dangerous, he wi^s even 
summoned before ithe H^use of 
Lp|rd& It is in reference to. the 
rough aind peiibaps ^ndefn^ryed 
treatmait which he ^Qceive^* in 
Qonseqiience of the public^ion 
of these 4i$6ertatiops) in^ ^jbpfence- 
of doinestic liberty^ tb^t he com-, 
plains 11^ hia tw^i^. Soipnet 
I did but procnpt the age ta quit tbeifr 

By the. known rules 9f anci^nii 

Kberty, 
When strait a bapbarouB noise en- 

virons me 
Of owls and cuokomis, asves, tgaptti 

and cKigSt &c: 
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And the preceding Sopnet oa 
the same subject is thus entitled^ 
" On the Detraction which fol- 
'• lowed upon my writing cei«» 
<* tain Treatises/* 

But these were only the 
beginnings of obloquy. He waa 
ag^n to spp^al to posterity for 
indulgence. Evil Tongues, to- 
gether with many EvU Daif^, 
were still in reserve. The com- 
monwealth was to bedlsannuUed, 
ajjid monarchy to be restored^ 
The Defence of the King*a 
Murder wasi not yet burot by 
the common hangman. In the 
ye9X 1676, his official Latin 
Letters were nrmted. In the 
Preface^ the editor says of the 
author, '' Est forsan digoissimus 
qui ab omnibus le^eretnr IdiU 
tonus, nisi styli sm facundiaw 
et puritatem ttirpissimis tuoribus 
** inquinasset*' Winstanly thus 
characterises our ajuthor* ^' He 
'^is one whose natural parts 
'^ might deservedly gi,ve him 
** a ^nce among the principal of 
*' our Elnglish poets.r-^But hi& 
'' fame is gone out like a candl& 
'^ in a snuffi and his mmoiry 
" wiU aV^ays, stink, which migbli 
*' have ever lived in honourable 
'f repute^ had he not been, 4. 
" notorious traytor» &.c." Lives* 
of the Poets, p. 175. edit 1687.. 

I mention these descri{iiioQ& 
of Mibpn, among many otiiera 
of a liM kind which aopeajred 
spon afi:er his death, necause* 
tjiey probably contftin the tone 
of tbQ public <^nion, and seen, 
t^ represent the general and. 
establi^h^ estimatio9 of his. 
character at that time; and 9» 
tb^ 9re here delivered dispas^ 
sionately, and not thrown out in 
the beat of controversy and car 
lumniation. 

Upon the wbole> and with 
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r^ard to his political writing 
at large, even after the pre- 
judices of party have subsided, 
Milton, I believe, has found, 
no great share of favour, of 
applause, or even of candour, 
from distant generations. His 
Si quid meremur, in the sense 
here belonging to tlie words/ 
has been too fully ascertained 
by the mature determination of 
time. Toland, about thirty years 
after the Restoration, thought 
Milton's Prose Works (insufficient 
excellence and importance to be 
collected and printed in one 
body. But they were neglected 
and . soon forgotten. Of late 
years, some attempts have been 
made to revive them, with as 
little success. At present, they 
are . almost unknown. ' If they' 
are ever inspected,. it is perhaps 
occasionally by the commentator 
on Milton's verse as afibrding' 
materials for comparative criti- 
cism, or from motives of curiosity 
onlpr as fhe productions of die 
wnter of Comus and Paradise 
Lost, and not so much for any 
independent value of their own. 
In point of doctrine, they are 
calculated to annihilate the very 
foundations of our civil and . 
religious establishment, as it 
now subsists: they are subver- 
sive of our legislature, and our 
species of government. In con- 
demning t3rranny, he strikes at 
the bare existence of kings; in 
combating superstition, he de- 
cries all public religion. These 
discourses hold forth a system of 
politics, at present as uncon- 
stitutional, and altiiost as obso- 
lete, as the nonsense of passive 
obedience: and in this view, we 
might just as well think of re- 
publishing the pernicious theories 
of the kingly bigot James, as 



of tiie republican usurper Oliver' 
Cromwell. Their style is per- 
plexed, pedantic, poetical, and 
unnatural: abounijlinff in enthu- 
siastic effusions, which have 
been mistaken for eloquence and- 
imagination. In the midst of 
the most solemn rhapsodies, 
which would have shone in a 
fast-sermon before Cromwdl, he 
sometimes indulges a vein of 
jocularity; but his witticisms 
are as aukward as they are 
unsuitable, and Milton never 
more misunderstands the nature 
and bias of his genius, than 
when he affects to he arch either 
in prose or verse. His want of 
deference to superiors teaches 
him to. write without good 
mannas: and when we consider 
his familiar acquaintance with the 
elegancies of antiquity, with die 
orators and historians of Greece 
find Rome, few writers will be 
found to have made so slender a 
sacrifice to the Graces. From 
some of th.ese strictures, I must 
except the Tractate on Educa- 
tion, and the Areopagitica, which 
are written with a tolerable 
degree of fiicility, simplicity, 
purity, and perspicuity ; and the 
latter, some tedious historical 
digressions, and some little 
sophistry excepted, is the most 
close, conclusive comprehensive, 
and decisive vindication of the 
liberty of tiie press that has yet 
appeared, on a subject on which 
it is difficult to decide, between 
the licentiousness of scepticism 
and sedition, and the sarbitrary 
exertions of authority. In the 
mean time, Milton's Prose Works, 
I suspect, were liever popular: 
he deeply engaged in most of 
the ecclesiastical disputes of his 
times, 3ret he is seldom quoted 
or mentioned by his contempora- 
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ries, either of the presbyterian 
or independent persuasion : even 
by Richaid Baxter, pastor of 
Kidderminster, a jadidous and 
voluminous advocate on the side 
of the presbyterians, who vehe- 
mently censures and opposes 
sevenu of his coadjutors in the 
cause of church-imlependency, 
be is passed over in profound 
silence. For his brethren the 
independents he seems to have 
been too learned: and unintel- 
li^ble. In 1652, Sir Robert 
Filmer,.in a general attack on 
the recent antimmiarchical writ- 
ers, bestows but a very short 
and slight refutation on his 
politics. It appears from the 
Censure of the Rota, a pamphlet 
published in I66O, said to be 
fabricated by Harrington's dub, 
that even his broUier party- 
writers ridiculed the affectations 
and absurdities of his s^irle. 
[Oldys attributes this pamphlet 
to Harrington, in his Catalogue 
of the pamphlets in* the Harleian 
Library.] Lord Monboddo is 
the only modem critic of note, 
who raiiks Milton as a prose- 
writer with Hooker, Sprat, and 
Clarendon. 

I have hitherto been speaking 
of Milton*s Prose Works in Eng- 
lish. I cannot allow, that his 
Latin performances iq prose are 
formed on any one chaste Roman 
model. They consist of a mo- 
dem factitious mode of Latinity, 
a compound of phraseology 
gleaned from a general imitation 
of various styles, commodious 
enough for the author s purpose. 
His Defiensio pro populo Ajigli- 
cano against Salnusius, so libe- 
rally rewarded by the presby- 
terian administration, the best 
apology that ever was oflfered 
for bringing kings to the block, 



and which diffused his reputation 
all over Europe, is remembered 
ho' more. 

• Doctor Birch observes of this 
prophetic hope in the text^ that 
^* the univenal admiration with 
'' whidb his works are read, jus- 
'^ tifies what he himself says in 
*' his Ode to Rouse." Life, p. 
Ixiii. But this hope, as we have 
seen, our author here restricts to 
his political speculditions; to his 
works on dvfl and religious sub- 
jects, which are still in expecta- 
tion of a reversionary fame, and 
still await the partial suffn^^ of 
a Sana posterUas, and a corddtiar 
wias. The Ottering antirripBtion 
of more propitious times, and 
more equitable judges, at some 
remote period, would- have been 
justly applicable to his other 
wons; for in those, and those 
oiily, it has been amply and con- 
spicuously verified. It is firom 
me uUimi nqxkes that justice has 
been done to the ffenuine daims 
of his jpoetical character. Nor 
does any thing, indeed, more 
strongly mark me improved cri- 
tical discemment of tiie' present 
age, duui that it has atoned for 
l£e contemptible taste, the blinds 
ness and the neglect, of the last, 
in recovering and exalting the 
poetry of Milton to its diie de- 
gree of cultivation and esteem: 
.and we may safely pxbgnosdcate, 
that the^ posterities are> yet un- 
born, which will bear testimony 
to the beauties of his t»lmer 
imagery, and the magnifiomce 
of his more sublime descriptions, 
to the dignity of his sentiments, 
and the viffour of his language. 
Undoubtedly the Paradise Lost 
had always its readers, and per- 
haps more numerous and devoted 
admirers even at the infancy of 
its publication, than our biogra- 
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pharsr have commonly iuppoied. 
Yety in its silent progression, even 
after it had been recommended 
bj the popular papers of Addi- 
son^ and had acquired the dis-^ 
tinotion of ma Bnglish clasnc; 
many years elapsed before any 
symptoms impeared, that it had 
influenced the Aational taste, or 
that it had wrought a ohange iii 
oar yersificatioil, and oar modes 
of poetical thii^ing. The re* 
mark might be still farther ex^ 
tended, and more forcibly di^ 
tected and forou^t home, to the 
pieces which compose the pre^ 
sent volume. 

Among other pfdo6 of our 
reverence for Milton, wc have 
seen a monttment given to his 
meitiory in Westminster Abbey. 
Bat this splendid memoriardid 
«iot appear> till we had over- 
looked the author of Refann4tHoH 
im England, and the Defauio: 
in other #ovdfeK, till our lisitig re- 
gard for Miiton ttie poet had 
taught us to foi^t Milton the 
poUtician. Not kng before, 
about the year 1710» when At- 
terbvuy a Insoription for the mo- 
iMiment of John Philips, m which 
he Wiw tfaid toh^tdH MiUano ie- 
0mdm4, Was sliewn to Doctor 
Sprat tiien Dean of Westminster, 
h^ refused it admittanco into the 
dratck; tibe name of Mikon as 
Doctor Johnson observes^ who 
4HEst aslatesthis aneedote, ** being 



^' in his opinion, too delestable 
^' to be read on the wall of a 
** buildii^ dedicated to devo- 
'^ tton." Yet when more enlaced 
prindplea had taken place, and 
his bust waa erected where onee 
his name had been deemed a 
profanation. Doctor George, IVo- 
vost of King's CoUege> Cam> 
bridge, who was solicited for ati 
epitaph oti the occasioti, forbear* 
ing to dmw his topil» of recon^ 
ciliatioa from a better source, 
thought it exp^ieht td apologize 
for the reception of the mohri- 
ment of Milton the fepublicafi 
into that venerable repdsitonr of 
kings and prelates, in thct follow-* 
ing hexameters j "wdiich recal our 
attention to the text, and on ac- 
count of their spirited simplicity, 
and nervous d^ance, deserve to 
he brouffht forward, and to be 
more unfveraslly circulated. 

August! r^^uni cineres, sanct&eque 

fa villas 
iteroutti, vosque O, ventratidi no- 
minis, umbree! 
Pa»lte, qnod vesttiSy infentisiti r«g^- 

bu9 aUm» 
. Sedibus infertur n«men; liceatque 

supremis 
f^utieribud finire odia, 6t mors obruat 

iras. 
NuBO sub ftDdetibus obeant felidbusy 

uba 
Libertas, et jns sacri inviolabile sce- 

ptri. 
Eege tub AitgUito f^ sit laudare 
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or THE tB$S COMXOK WOflDS OCCASIONALLY EXPLAINED AND 

ILLUSTRATED IN THE NOTES. 



P* B, stands for Paradise lUgaiMd, S. A, Samson Agomstes, P» PatmSf. and S. Setmets, 
The numerals i.. & |jpc« denaU tfo beaiks, poems, or sonnets i Ae figures 1,3,^. 
the verses. 



Abaddon, p. r. iv. e24. 

Acquist, S. A. 1755. 
iE'gean, P. R. iv. 238. 
iEolian> P. R. iv. %7. 
Affront, S. A. 581. 
Alp, S. A^ 628. 
Ambition^ S. A. 247. 
Amice, P. R. iv. 427. 
Amplitude, P. R. ii. 139. 
Ascalonite^S. A. 136. 
Attent, P. R. i. 385. 
Azza, 8. A. 147. 



Cataphracts, S. A. 1619. 
Chaly'bean, S. A. 133. 
Chaiicter*d, P. xvi. 530. 
Charming, P.' R. ii. 363. 
Cimmerian, P. xiii. 10. 
Comr&des, S. A. 1162. 
Craze, S. A. 5T1. 
Crow-toe, P. xWi. 143. 
Crude, S. A. 700. P. xvii. 3. 
Cuirassiers, P. R. iii. 328. 
<3urfew, P. xiv. 74. xvi. 435. 
Cynosure, P. xiii. 80. xvi. 342. 



B. 



Besprent, P. xvi. 542. 

Blithe, P. R. iv. 585. P. xiti. 

65. xvi. 55. 
Bolt, (subst.) P. xvi. 445. 
Bolt, (verb,) P. xvi. 760. 
Bosky, P. xvi 313. 
Bourn, P. xvi. 313. 
Brigandine, ^..AolUO. 
Brimmed, P, xvi. 924^ ^ 

Brown, P. R. ii. 293. ' 
Budge, P. xvi. 707. 



Captiv'd, S. A. 313, 694. 
Caravan, P. R. i. 323. 



D. 

Dappled, P. xiii. 44. 
Debel, P. R. iv. 605. 
Defends, P. R. ii. 370. 
Dell, P. R. xvi. 312. 
Delphos, P. R. i. 468. P. fii. 

178. 
Diapason, P. vii. 23. 
Diffused, S. A. 118. 
Dight, P. tiii. 62- xiv. 159. 
Diminution, S. A. 303. 
Dingle, P. xvi. 312. 
Distract, S. A. 1556. 
Diverted, P. R. ii. 349. 
Divinely, P. R. i. 26. 
Dole, S. A. 1529. 
Dorian, P. R. iv. 257. 
Duel, P. R. 1.174. 
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E. 

Eld, P. i. 13. 
Emprise, P. xvi. 610. 
Eremite, P. R. i. 8. 



T. 



Indors'd, P. R. iii. 329. 
InhabitatioBy S. A. 1612. 

» 

K. 

Kercheft, P. xiv. 126. 
Kirtled, P. xYi. 264. 



FavoniuSy S. xx. 6. 

Fet, P. R. ii. 401. 

Flamens, P. R. iii. 104. 

Foil, P. xvii. 70. 

Fraud, P. R. i. 372. 

Freakt, P. xvii. 144. 

Frequence, P. R. i. 128. ii. 130. Lenient, S. A. 069. 

Frounct, P. xiv. 123. 



L. 

Lars, P. iii, 101. 
Leas, P. xvi. 006. 
Lemures, P. iii. 101. 



G. 

Gadire, S. A. 716. 
Garish, P. xiv. 141. 
Gauntlet, S. A. 1121. 
GazM, P. xvi. 64. 
Greves, S. A. 1121. 
Gris-amber-steam'd, P. R. ii. 

344. 
Guerdon, P. xvii. 73. 
Gyves, S. A. 1003. 



H. 

Habergeon, S. A. 1120. 
Harnest, P. iii. 244. 
Hanrow'd, P. xvi. 666. 
Him thought, P. R. ii. 266. 
Hinges, P. R. iv. 416. 
Hippogrif, P. R. iv. 642. 
Holocaust, S. A. 1702. 
Homer, P. R. iv. 260. 
Hutcht, P. xvi. 719. 



I. 



Imbost, S. A. 1700. 
Importune, P. R. ii. 404. 



M. 

Magnetic, P. R. ii. 168. 
Massy proof, P. xiv. 168. 
Medicinal, S. A. 627. 
Meed, P. xvii. 14, 84. 
Melesigenes, P. R. iv. 260. 
Mincing, P. xvi. 064. 
Morrice, P. xvi. 116. 
Mummers, S. A. 1326. 
Myrrhine, P. R. iv. 110. 



N. 

Needs, S. A. 1664. 
Nibbling, P. xiii. 72. 
Nilotic, P. R. iv. 71. 



O, 

Or e*er, P. iii. 86. 
Orient, P. xvii 66. 



P. 

Pact, P. R. iv. 101. 
Palmer, P. xvi. 180. 
Paranymph, S. A. 1020. 
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Paranymph, S. A. 1020. 
Passing fair, P. R. ii. 155. 
Paynim, P. R. iii. 343. 
Pellean, P. R. ii. 196. 
Plighted, P. xvl 301. 
Prankt, P. xvi. 769. 
Prowest, P. R. iii. 342. 
Purfled, P. xvi. 995. 



R. 

Ramath-lechi, S. A. 145. 
Rathe, P. xvii. 142. 
Rebecs, P. xiii. 94. 
Remark, S. A. 1309. ' 
Rhombs, P. R. iii. 309. 
Round, (verb,) P. R. i. 365. 
Ruth, P. xvii. 163. S. ix. 8. 



S. 



Sadly, P. xvi. 609. 

Saws, P. xvi. 110. 

Scrannel, P. xvii. 124. 

Sere, P. xvii. 2. 

Sheen, (subst.) P. iii. 146. viii. 

73. xvi. 893, 1003. 
Silent, 8. A. 87. 
Smouldring, P. iii. 169. 
Soothest, P. xvi. 823. 
Specular, P. R. iv. 236. 
Statists, P. R. iv. 364. 
Stop, P. xviii. 188. 
Stray, P. xiii. 72. 
Summ'd, P. R. i. 14. 
Swinkt, P. xvi. 293. 
Swart, P. xvi. 436. xvii. 138. 



T. 



Tassell'd, P. xv. 57. 
Tease, P. xvi. 761. 
Thankless, P. xvii. 66. 
Thisbite, P. R. ii. 16. 
Thrilling, P. iii. 103. 
Thummipiy P. R. iii. 14. 
Tongue-doughty, S. A. 1181. 
Tow Yd, P. R. iii. 261. P. u. 

100. xiii. 117. XV. 21. 
Trick'd, P. xiv. 123. 
Turms, P. R. iv. 06, 

V. 

Vacant, S. A. 89. 
Vant-brass, S. A. 1121. 
Vigils, P. R. i. 182. 
Villatic, S. A. 1696. 
Unblench'd, P. xvi. 430. 
Unexpressive, P. iii. 116i xyii. 

176. 
Urim, P. R. iii. 14. 
Use, (verb,) P. xviL 136. 

W. 

Wassailers, P. xvi. 179, 
Wedges, P. R. iii. 309. 
Well, P. xvii. 15. 
Westering, P. xvii. 31. 
Whist, P. iii. 64. 
Won, P. R. i. 426. 
Worm, P. R. i. 312. 

Y. 

YcleapM, P. xiii. 12. 



THE END. 
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